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La Guerre est l'industrie nationale de la Prusse.—Mu1naBEav. 


| Securus judicat orbis terrarum. St. Augustine’s aphorism may 
) Well bring comfort and assurance, at this supreme crisis, to the 
“mind and conscience of the British people. For themselves they 
~ have no misgivings as to the justice and righteousness of the 
) War in which the Empire is engaged. Nor need they have. The 
| Tesponsibility for its outbreak is plain and palpable. That 
| Tesponsibility rests immediately upon the shoulders of a military 
"clique which has long dominated the politics of the German 
| Empire, but ultimately upon a people who, through the ages, 
| have been taught to worship false gods. As to all this there is 
| to dispute ; all parties in Great Britain and in Greater Britain 
_ ate agreed. 

* It is not, however, a small thing that in our resolve to do 
| battle with the forces of reaction we should have the concurrence 


» of the civilised world. Not only is our own conscience void of 


' offence; the verdict of mankind is in our favour. ; 
For the immediate purpose this assurance may be held to 
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suffice. It cannot fail to nerve our soldiers and sailors for stil] 
more splendid efforts in the fighting lines; it cannot fail to 
encourage our rulers and counsellors at home to persistence jn 
well-doing, to know that in all they do and all they plan they 
have the conscientious approval and the moral support of thinking 
men throughout the world. 

The scientific student of history has, however, a further duty. 
It is his, in a large sense, to ‘ vindicate the ways of God to men’; 
not merely to the men who come after, but if possible to those 
of his own generation. He may legitimately inquire—it is, 
indeed, his bounden duty to inquire—whether for the great events 
which are passing before our eyes there is a more remote but 
not therefore less direct responsibility; whether the past ought 
not in justice to share the moral burdens of the present. The 
personal equation is always supremely important in politics, and 
never more so than in war and in the preparations for war. But 
there is a force more potent even than that exerted by the in- 
dividuals who dominate the contemporary stage. It is the force 
of historical tradition, moulding throughout the ages the policy 
of States, and bending to its imperious dictates even the stubborn 
wills of autocratic rulers. It is the force exerted by what a brilliant 
Frenchman has described as les mceurs politiques. 

In no European State, ancient or modern, have les murs 
politiques exercised a more profound or more persistent influence 
than in the kingdom ruled by the Hohenzollern. No one, indeed, 
who is not familiar with this political tradition can possibly 
apprehend the real significance of contemporary happenings, nor 
set them forth in true historical perspective. Bismarck himself 
paid deference—perhaps unconscious deference—to that tradition 
when he made his famous declaration : ‘ That a war with France 
would succeed that with Austria lay in the logic of history.’ In 
the logic of history. That logic I propose to subject to more 
detailed analysis and to give to Bismarck’s aphorism a more 
extended application. 


It is, at the outset, important to obtain assent to certain 
propositions which may be summarily stated thus : 

(i) That modern Prussia is essentially a manufactured 
product ; 

(ii) that it has been manufactured by its kings and by the 
armies to the maintenance of which they have during long ages 
hypothecated all the resources of the State ; 

(iii) that by the foresight of Prussian statesmanship and the 
strength of Prussian arms the modern German Empire has been 
brought into being; and 

(iv) that the triumph of Prussian policy during the last half 
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century has not run counter, but has in the main corresponded, to 
the national sentiments of Germany as a whole. 

It is no doubt true that the rough methods of Potsdam have 
not always commended themselves to the smaller States, and that 
the interference of the Prussian drill sergeant has been resented 
in the lesser German Courts and Principalities which are the 
traditional homes of German culture in the prae-Treitachke sense. 
Still there can be no greater mistake than to suppose that Prus- 
sian hegemony has not fulfilled some at least of the political 
aspirations of a great but formerly disunited nation. Those 
centripetal aspirations found their consummation in the events 
of 1870 and 1871. ‘ Against whom are the Germans now fight- 
ing?’ was a question addressed by Thiers to Leopold von Ranke in 
the autumn of 1870 after the overthrow of Napoleon the Third. 
‘It is against Louis the Fourteenth that we have now to wage 
war’ was the great historian’s reply. And the reply was as accu- 
rate as it was apposite. For at least two hundred years it had been 
a fixed maxim of French diplomacy to encourage the centrifugal 
tendencies of the smaller German States and, by maintaining 
constitutional anarchy and political disintegration, to prevent the 
growth of a powerful Empire beyond the Rhine. To this end 
the French conquered and annexed Alsace and a great part of 
Lorraine. To this end they maintained cordial diplomatic rela- 
tions with Constantinople, Warsaw, and Stockholm. The 
archives of the French Foreign Office, which have in late years 
been made public, disclose beyond all dispute the leading motives 
of French diplomacy and the persistence with which the fixed 
policy was pursued. Even at a moment like the present a sense 
of historical fair play compels us to remember that in 1870 Ger- 
many had some ground for the belief that the defeat and dis- 
memberment and humiliation of France must precede any effective 
effort for the realisation of German unity. Plainly that was what 
Ranke meant when he declared that the Germans, in 1870, were 
fighting against Louis the Fourteenth. It was the apprehension 
of his meaning which brought the South German States into 
line with the North German Confederation and which caused 
all discordant notes to be, for the moment, hushed. 

Seldom had such a national rising been seen—so swift, so universal, 
so enthusiastic, sweeping away in a moment the heartburnings of Liberals 
and feudals in Prussia, the jealousies of North and South Germans, of 
Protestants and Catholics. . . . Never before for centuries, not even in 
the War of Liberation of 1814, had the whole people felt and acted 
so completely as one. 


Thus wrote Lord Bryce in the full glow of Teutonic enthusiasm 
generated by the victories of 1870. And none can gainsay the 


accuracy of his words. 
222 
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But a crucial question remains. Is the consummation. of 
German unity in 1871 to be regarded as a goal or as a starting. 
point? Does German sentiment as opposed to Prussian ambition 
demand a further step? Bismarck and the old Kaiser unquestion- 
ably believed that their life work had been accomplished by 1871. 
They sought only, in their remaining years, to conserve the 
acquisitions of the previous decade; to avert the diplo- 
matic isolation of Germany; and, above all, to obstruct any 
rapprochement between France on the one hand and Austria, 
and still more Russia, on the other. But though the old men might 
chant their Nunc Dimittis, though they might rest content with 
the attainment of German unity under Prussian hegemony, 
though they might deprecate the extension of the sphere of Ger- 
man activity and discourage the idea of colonial expansion, their 
successors could hardly be expected to take the same view. Even 
the elder statesmen never ceased to be apprehensive as to the 
designs of France. They were astonished and dismayed by the 
extraordinary rapidity with which France recovered, both politi- 
cally and economically, from the crushing disaster of 1871. 
They almost precipitated a renewal of the contest in 1875, and to 
the end of their days they were on their guard against a war of 
revanche for the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine. 

The suspicions entertained by William the First deepened into 
certainty in the mind of his grandson. The firm establishment of 
the Third Republic in France, the elimination of one monarchical 
candidate after another, the reorganisation of the French Army, 
the rapprochement of France and England, the conclusion of 
an alliance between France and Russia, the formation of the 
Triple Entente—these things might by themselves have tempted 
William the First and would certainly have induced Bismarck to 
renew the contest with France at the first favourable opportunity. 

Meanwhile, however, a. new ambition had entered into the 
soul of William the Second and the military caste upon which 
he relied. To them the realisation of German unity was not the 
goal but the starting-point of German policy. To have attained 
to the first place among the Continental Powers was something, 
but it was not enough. The rapid growth of population, the 
amazing development of commerce, the patient and persistent 
training of the nation in arms, the perfection of the military 
machine—all this suggested more extended ambitions and afforded 
substantial guarantees for their fulfilment. 

Nor can it be denied that from the German point of view 
there was a genuine motive for war. For a country conscious of 
greatness the geographical position of Germany is palpably dis- 
advantageous. Wedged in between enemies on land, her eastern 
frontier exposed to attack, with a coast-line singularly contracted 
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and ill-adapted to become a base for naval warfare, Germany 
found herself in an uneasy'situation. If she could rest content 
with the magnificent position achieved in Europe, well and good. 
Not for many years—if ever—was that position likely to be effec- 
tively threatened. The development of the Pan-Slavic senti- 
ment might ultimately compel her to defend her eastern frontier, 
and such a defence would, without question, give the signal for 
a renewal of the attack from France. But Russia was herself 
not exempt from menace, and there were other directions towards 
which, by cautious diplomacy, her ambitions might have been 
diverted. 

Germany had, then, no obvious motive for taking the offensive 
against either Russia or France. Except as a means to an end, 
except for the purpose of enabling her to work her will upon 
another Power. 

For some years past Germany has been consumed by the 
ambition to challenge the world-power of the British Empire. 
This truth long since revealed to the few can now be denied 
by none. ‘To the generation of Germans who have graduated in 
the school of Treitschke the truth is elementary. To an extent 
which is even yet hardly realised in England history has in 
Germany become the handmaid of politics. The Prussian school 
of historians, recoiling from the more severe and more scientific 
method of Ranke, has systematically set itself to the fulfilment 
of a patriotic purpose. Dahlmann, Hausser, Drucker, Droysen, 
Sybel, Treitschke—the apostolic succession is unbroken. The 
first article in the creed of the new cult was the exaltation of the 
Hohenzollern tradition and the justification of the Prussian 
hegemony. The next was the fulfilment of the world-mission 
of Germany. But this could be accomplished only by the develop- 
ment of sea-power and by a successful challenge to the World- 
Empire of Britain. As long ago as 1863 Treitschke wrote : ‘No 
salvo salutes the German flag in a foreign port. Our country 
sails the sea without colours like a pirate.’ General von Bern- 
hardi, whose book is now belatedly in everybody’s hands, is the 
loyal disciple of Treitschke. 


The German nation [wrote Bernhardi], from the standpoint of its 
importance to civilisation, is fully entitled . . . to aspire to an adequate 
share in the sovereignty of the world far beyond the limits of its present 
sphere of influence. . . . It is a question of life and death for us to 
keep open our oversea commerce. ... The maintenance of the freedom 
of the seas must therefore be always before our eyes as the object of all 
our naval constructions. Our efforts must not be merely directed towards 
the necessary repulse of hostile attacks; we must be conscious of the 
higher ideal that we wish to follow an effective world-policy, and that 
our naval power is destined ultimately to support this world-policy. . . . 
England is planted before our coasts in such a manner that our entire 
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oveysea commerce can be easily blocked. ... We cannot count on an 
ultimate victory at sea unless we are victorious on land. 






These citations are culled from various parts of General von 
Bernhardi’s famous book, Germany and the Next War, but it 
will not be denied that in the aggregate they fairly represent his 
general line of argument. The author assumes that Germany 
will have to fight France, Russia, and England possibly in succes- 
sion, more probably in combination, and he contends that France 
must be ‘ completely crushed’ as a preliminary to the defeat of 
England. This is the food on which young Germany has been 
nourished. ‘ Paris first, then London.’ The annexation of the 
northern seaports of Belgium and France as a first step towards 
the capture of English commerce and the acquisition of English 
Colonies. 

If Bismarck was right in saying that Sedan followed logically 
upon Sadowa, Bernhardi may be not less right in insisting that 
a second Sedan must prepare the way for the defeat and dismem- 
berment of the British Empire. Such, according to the German 
reading, is the logic of history. To examine rather more closely 
the premisses of the syllogism is the purpose of the pages that 
follow. If those premisses are sound the conclusion is irresistible. 

The primary link in the chain of argument is supplied by the 
first of the propositions which were summarily stated above. The 
Hohenzollern power represents not the result of natural evolution, 
but a highly artificial and laboriously manufactured product. 

No political philosopher who looked upon the map of Europe 
so lately even as the seventeenth century could possibly have pre- 
dicted the rise of the Hohenzollern to a dominant position in 
Germany. Nothing could have been more unpromising than 
their situation or prospects. From the sandy waste of Branden- 
burg they derived an Electoral title, but little else ; they had lately 
(1618) succeeded by inheritance to the poor and isolated Duchy 
of East Prussia, but they still held it as vassals of the King of 
Poland ; they also had claims, eventually conceded, upon one or 
two Duchies in the Rhine-land. 

Upon these unpromising materials the Electors of Branden- 
burg set to work, with the clear intention of building up a power- 
ful State in North Germany. From the outset they realised 
that natural disadvantages could be overcome only by the main- 
tenance of an army quite disproportionate to the immediate 
requirements of the Electorate. To maintain their army if was 
essential to develope, or rather to create, the economic resources 
of the country. Its climate was unfriendly, its soil infertile, its 
people unskilled, and its geographical situation unfavourable for 
commerce. The only chance was to import skilled workers, to 
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afford protection to their products, and thus artificially to culti- 
yate the germs of industry and commerce. The expulsion of the 
Huguenots from France gave the Hohenzollern a chance which 
they did not miss. Meanwhile, cautious and ever watchful dip- 
lomacy, combined with the power to strike an effective blow when 
necessary, enabled the Brandenburg Electors to enter upon the 
path of territorial consolidation and aggrandisement. The Peace 
of Westphalia (1648) brought them Upper Pomerania and 
Camin, together with the secularised bishoprics of Halberstadt 
and Minden and the great fortress of Magdeburg. A resounding 
victory over the Swedes at Fehrbellin (1675) promised much, but 
achieved little owing to the intervention of Louis the Fourteenth. 
Admitted to the charmed circle of royalty in 1701, Frederick 
the First chose to take his kingly title not from his Electorate 
of Brandenburg but from his non-German Duchy of East 
Prussia. His son, Frederick William the First (1713-1740), 
was in the main content to husband and develope the economic 
resources of the infant kingdom. But they were husbanded, as 
ever, with one supreme object. By the most exact and careful 
administration a small and poor country, containing only two 
and a half million inhabitants, was enabled to maintain a 
standing army of 83,000 men. Macaulay, in a famous Essay, 
satirised the methods and scouted the achievements of the old 
‘drill sergeant.’ More critical history is able to perceive that 
he played his part not unworthily in the development of the 
drama of his House. To the recruiting, training, and equipment 
of a seemingly disproportionate army he devoted all the powers 
of a keen if narrow intellect and all the resources of an over- 
taxed and over-burdened people. Nor was the appropriate 
reward withheld. A potent instrument of ambition was 
bequeathed, in due time, to the drill sergeant’s son, the 
Great Frederick (1740-1786).. To what purpose the inheritance 
was used the history of the eighteenth century eloquently testifies. 
The great Duchy of Silesia was the prize of two wars with Austria, 
while West Prussia represented Frederick’s share in the. first 
Partition of Poland (1772). By these vitally important acquisi- 
tions Prussia became for the first time a really compact and con- 
solidated kingdom. But Frederick’s resounding victories in the 
field did more than fill in and round off the territorial position of 
his own ancestral dominions. They afforded a rallying point for 
German patriotism. ‘ Never since the dissolution of the Empire 
of Charlemagne had the Teutonic race won such a field against 
the French (as the battle of Rossbach). The fame of Frederick 
began to supply in some degree the place of a common Govern- 
ment and a common capital. Then first it was manifest that 
the Germans were truly a nation.” Thus wrote Carlyle with 
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characteristic over-emphasis and exaggeration, but ‘not without 
substantial truth, and the truth is more clearly revealed jn 
Frederick’s last political achievement. The Fiirstenbund, or 
League of German Princes, which in 1785 Frederick the Great 
formed to testrain the ambition of the Emperor Joseph the Second, 
seemed actually to foreshadow the transference of supremacy from 
Vienna to Berlin. But Prussia’s hour had not yet come. Fish- 
ing in very troubled waters, Frederick William the Second was 
able to secure large slices of the doomed kingdom of Poland in 
1793 and 1795. By this means South Prussia and New East 
Prussia were incorporated in the dominions of the Hohenzollern. 
But these Partitions of Poland represented for the time being the 
last of a long and unbroken series of cynical and shameless suc- 
cesses. A time of tribulation was at hand. Prussia’s initial inter- 
vention in the war against Revolutionary France was brief and 
inglorious, and by the Treaty of Bale (1795) she purchased from 
the French Republic peace at the price of honour. For ten years 
she took no further part in the war, being now contemptuously 
caressed and now brutally bullied by Napoleon. But in 1805 Napo- 
leon’s insults became unbearable, and the Prussian worm at last 
turned. The only immediate result of Prussia’s plucky but ill- 
timed intervention was the crushing military disaster at Jena, fol- 
lowed by the occupation of Berlin, the humiliation of the Prussian 
King and the dismemberment of the Prussian kingdom. ‘The 
Treaty of Tilsit (1807) marked the nadir of the fortunes of the 
Hohenzollern. At one fell blow they were deprived of all their 
possessions west of the Elbe, and of all that they had nefariously 
obtained from the spoils of Poland since 1772; they had to pay 
a crushing war indemnity, to recognise the new Napoleonic king- 
doms in Germany and elsewhere, to keep their harbours closed 
against English trade and English ships, and—a little later—to 
reduce their army to 42,000 men. Germany in Her Deep 
Humiliation, for the circulation of which Palm, a Niirnberg book- 
seller, was shot by Napoleon, expressed with accuracy the grim 
facts of the situation. 

Out of the humiliation came resurrection and salvation. A 
new Prussia quickly arose upon the ruins of the old. The revival 
was largely due to the patriotic labours of four men—Stein, 
Hardenberg, Scharnhorst, and Humboldt. The first two re- 
organised the social, the agrarian, and to a large extent the politi- 
cal system of Prussia. Scharnhorst initiated a series of far- 
reaching reforms which transformed the old and obsolete army 
system of Frederick the Great into the efficient machine of to-day. 
Henceforth every citizen in Prussia was to be trained in the use 
of arms. The active army, in obedience to Napoleon’s dictates, 
was cut down to 40,000 men; but after a short service with the 
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colours the citizen was to pass into the reserve, and in addition 
there was to be a Landwehr for home defence and a Landsturm, 
or general arming of the population, for guerilla warfare. What 
Scharnhorst and his colleague Gneisenau did for national defence, 
Humboldt effected in the sphere of national education. Thus was 
Prussia completely transformed. In a social, an economic, a mili- 
tary, and an educational sense, Prussia was born again. And the 
new Prussia listened eagerly to the passionate, patriotic appeals 
of Schiller and Fichte. Out of the enthusiasm thus generated 
came the impulse to the War of Liberation. Napoleon for the first 
time learnt at Leipzig what it meant to be at war not merely 
with the German sovereigns but with the German people. 

In the great settlement of 1815 the fates were kind to the 
Hohenzollern. For the moment the Prussian rulers had lost sight 
of their ‘German mission’; dynastic and reactionary influences 
were temporarily in the ascendant at Berlin, and if Prussia could 
have had her way she would have expanded northwards and east- 
wards; she coveted Poland and the Baltic littoral. Fortunately 
for herself her ambitions in that direction were thwarted by 
Russia, and she had to seek a solatium in the west. It came 
to her in the shape of a great province on both banks of the Rhine 
—now Rhenish Prussia. The bias thus given to Prussian policy 
proved to be the turning-point in her political fortunes. She had 
lost—to Russia—a population of Slavic origin ; she gained a popula- 
tion of Germans; she ceased to look towards the Niemen; she 
began to look across the Rhine. Truly, between Brandenburg and 
Rhenish Prussia there was a wide gap; the more reason for filling 
it up, when the opportunity offered in 1866. Destiny seemed to 
be fighting for the Hohenzollern against themselves. 

For some time it seemed doubtful whether they would not 
defeat destiny, whether they would ever regain the traditional 
path trodden by the founders of the policy of their House—by 
the Great Elector, by Frederick William the First, and by 
Frederick the Second. The territorial settlement of 1815 
brought to Prussia more advantages than she deserved. 
The constitutional settlement represented a decisive defeat 
for Prussia and a triumph for her Hapsburg rival. Stein 
and the Prussian patriots would fain have seen Germany 
brought together in a true federal union—a Bundesstaat. 
Metternich fought strenuously, and in the end successfully, for 
the establishment of a loose Confederation, a mere Staaten- 
bund. This arrangement, though profoundly disappointing to the 
patriots, suited Austria’s game, and Austria maintained it, with 
@ brief interval, until Bismarck finally smashed it at Sadowa. 
The period between 1815 and 1860 was thus a period of reaction 
alike for Germany in general, and in particular for Prussia. 
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Prussian statesmen followed deferentially the policy which wag 
dictated from Vienna, first by Prince Metternich and afterwards 
by Felix Schwarzenberg. To the general law of reaction there 
was only one exception. This was found in the gradual formation 
of a Zollverein between Prussia and most of the other German 
States. This Customs-Union not only conferred upon Prussia and 
upon Germany immense benefit from the economic and commercial 
standpoint, but achieved political results of even greater import- 
ance. Politically its significance was threefold: it brought the 
German States together in a natural way, and cemented their 
friendship by enduring ties of mutual self-interest; it brought 
them together under the hegemony of Prussia, and it led to the 
virtual exclusion of Austria and her composite Empire from the 
Germanic body. Apart from the Zollverein there was, however, 
nothing between 1815 and 1860 to indicate that the leadership of 
the German peoples was likely to pass from Vienna to Berlin. 

The Hohenzollern appeared, indeed, to have definitely 
renounced any such ambition. The Frankfort Parliament, 
called into being by the revolutionary upheaval of 1848, offered 
the Imperial Crown of Germany to Frederick William the Fourth ; 
to the disgust of the German Progressives he refused it. But 
the period of Prussian apathy drew to a close about 1861. In 
that year William the First, who since 1858 had ruled as Prince 
Regent, succeeded his brother as King. In 1862 he called to his 
counsels Count Otto von Bismarck. 

The first ten years of Bismarck’s rule were crowded with 
events of high significance. Bismarck was perfectly clear as to 
the task before him, and not less clear as to the means by which 
it was to be accomplished. To its accomplishment he brought 
considerable experience, an inflexible will, and a conscience 
perfectly void of scruple. As Prussian representative in the Diet 
of Frankfort he had gauged the tendencies of Austrian policy. 
He was convinced that Austria’s supreme object was to thwart 
the progress of Prussia and to do this by fomenting the jealousy 
of the smaller States. As Ambassador to Petersburg and to Paris 
he had not only put his finger on the pulse of European diplomacy, 
but had taken the measure of two considerable personalities, 
Alexander the Second and Napoleon the Third. He came back 
in 1862 to Berlin, well equipped for the work to which he put his 
hand. 

That work was the Prussianisation of Germany and the 
accomplishment of German unity under Prussian hegemony. 
He was under no illusion as to the instruments which he would be 
compelled to use. ‘ The great questions of the time are not to 
be solved by speeches and parliamentary votes, but by blood and 
iron.’ The iron was supplied by the genius and industry of 
Roon and Moltke. The former had already re-armed the Prussian 
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Army with a new weapon—the needle-gun—destined to give 
them an easy victory in the next great war. In the latter 
Bismarck had a strategist and organiser of war of the very highest 
order. Both his coadjutors were soon put to the test. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph had convoked a conference of 
the reigning Princes of Germany to discuss a revision of the 
Federal Constitution. Bismarck induced his master to decline 
the Emperor’s invitation on the ground that the ‘ Austrian project 
did not harmonise with the proper position of the Prussian 
monarchy or with the interests of the German people.’ Relations 
between the two Powers were seriously strained by this dis- 
courteous refusal, but war was temporarily averted by the revival 
of another question of pre-eminent significance. 

By the death of Frederick the Seventh of Denmark, in 1863, 
@ crisis was precipitated in regard to Schleswig-Holstein. 
Bismarck instantly perceived the possibilities of the situation, 
and without scruple or hesitation proceeded to turn it to the profit 
of Prussia. Thus regarded, Schleswig-Holstein is the first act 
in @ drama which in January 1871 reached its brilliant dénoue- 
ment in the Hall of Mirrors in the Palace of Versailles. It is 
worth while to follow the action of this drama with some 
attention ; we are witnessing the epilogue to-day. 

No man could have played a diplomatic game as Bismarck 
played it from 1863 to 1871, unless he had carefully thought out 
each successive and consequential move beforehand. Those 
moves it is now possible to discern and to disclose. 

The first was upon Schleswig-Holstein. Into the tangled 
historical problems presented by the position of these Duchies 
it is happily unnecessary to plunge. The relations of the two 
Duchies to the Crown of Denmark on the one side and to the 
Germanic body on the other; the conflicting claims of Prince 
Christian of Glucksburg (afterwards Christian the Ninth of 
Denmark) and of Duke Frederick of Augustenburg ; the attitude 
and policy of the Great Powers, and notably the obligations of 
Great Britain and France and Russia, of Prussia and Austria, as 
signatories of the Treaty of London (1852)—these things, though 
of high intrinsic importance, are not our primary concern. In 
the present connexion the Schleswig-Holstein question is signifi- 
cant as affording the opportunity for the first move in Bismarck’s 
extraordinarily ingenious and perfectly unscrupulous diplomatic 
game. 

Inthe imbroglio about the Danish Duchies Bismarck perceived 
three possibilities : (i) the possibility of acquiring for Prussia an 
extended coast-line and a magnificent harbour; (ii) the possi- 
bility of fixing a quarrel upon Austria; and (iii) the possibility 
of inducing his master, who was not only a keen Prussian but a 
loyal German, to deal a death-blow at the Germanic Bund—an 
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organisation which had long been employed to promote Hapsburg 
and to obstruct Hohenzollern interests. His crafty calculations 
were fulfilled with marvellous precision. 

His first business was to induce Austria to pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire for Prussia in Schleswig-Holstein. This Austria, 
with almost incredible stupidity, consented to do. The claims 
first of Prince Christian, then of Duke Frederick, were roughly 
repudiated ; the Danes resisted by arms the intrusion of the 
Germans, but were presently overpowered, and Austria and 
Prussia found themselves in joint possession of the Duchies. But 
what had become of the signatory Powers, the guarantors of 
Danish integrity? Russia had been ‘squared’ beforehand by 
Bismarck’s friendly attitude during the Polish insurrection of 
1863. Napoleon the Third was already involved in his fatuous 
Mexican adventure; England, in the hands of Lord Russell, 
could be safely counted on to talk much and do little. It was noi 
that English statesmen were blind to the significance of the 
question. 


There is no use [said Palmerston in 1863] in disguising the fact that 
what is at the bottom of the German design... is the dream of a 
German fleet and the wish to get Kiel as a German seaport. That may 
be a good reason why they should wish it; but it is no reason why they 
should violate the rights and independence of Denmark... . If any 
violent attempt were made to overthrow those rights and interfere with 
that independence, those who made the attempt would find in the result 
that it would not be Denmark alone with which they would have to 
contend. 


Brave words. ‘To our shame it has to be confessed that Bis- 
marck estimated them at their true value. Between Prussia and 
the attainment of her ambition there was nothing but ‘a scrap 
of paper.’ It is true that the paper bore the signature of Great 
Britain. But Great Britain was in an ultra-pacific mood; the 
Manchester school was at the zenith of its influence. More- 
over, Palmerston had of late years been growing—and not without 
reason—more and more mistrustful of Napoleon the Third, and 
he preferred, on the whole, to see a Prussian army in Schleswig 
rather than a French army on the Rhine. 

Not from England, therefore, had Bismarck to fear effective 
resistance to his burglarious schemes. That her desertion of 
Denmark fatally damaged her prestige cannot be denied. ‘ Lord 
Russell’s fierce notes and pacific measures furnish,’ wrote Lord 
Salisbury in 1864, ‘an endless theme for the taunts of those 
who would gladly see the influence of England in the councils of 
Europe destroyed.’ Bismarck seems to have drawn very definite 
conclusions from this diplomatic episode, and to have bequeathed 
them as maxims of State to his successors. England might be 
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relied upon to moralise and to lecture, but not for the sake of ‘a 
scrap of paper’ would she ever draw the sword against Prussia. 
Had England drawn it in 1864 the present Armageddon might 
never have broken out. 

Meanwhile, Bismarck Continued to play a very difficult game 
with consummate adroitness and complete success. By the 
Treaty of Vienna in 1864 the Danish Duchies were handed over 
conjointly to Austria and Prussia. Almost immediately quarrels 
broke out between the partners in crime as to the disposal of the 
booty. Things looked like war. Bismarck, however, was not 
quite ready, and accordingly a conference between the Sovereigns 
was arranged at Gastein to ‘ paper over the cracks’ (1865). But 
the cracks widened, as they were meant to. By 1866 Bismarck 
was ready. He complained that Austria was encouraging the 
‘pretensions ’ of Duke Frederick of Augustenburg, the legitimate 
heir to the Danish Duchies. Austria, accordingly, was uncere- 
moniously bundled out of Holstein by Prussia. 

This was the signal for war. The German Diet responded 
(June 14, 1866) by ordering a mobilisation of the Federal Forces 
against Prussia. On the 15th Prussia declared war upon Han- 
over, Hesse, and Saxony. By the 18th her troops had occupied 
the three States, and on the same day she declared war upon the 
other members of the Bund, including Austria. A week’s cam- 
paign in Bohemia culminated on the 3rd of July in a brilliant 
victory over the Austrians at Kéniggratz (Sadowa); before the 
end of July the Prussians were within striking distance of 
Vienna ; preliminaries of Peace were arranged on the 26th, and 
the definitive Treaty was signed at Prague on the 2nd of August. 

One of the most momentous wars in modern history had lasted 
less than seven weeks. 

Bismarck already had his next move in sight and the terms 
imposed upon Austria were, therefore, studiously moderate. 
For Prussia he demanded no territory, though he insisted on the 
transference of Venetia to the new kingdom of Italy; he asked 
for very little money, but on one point he was adamant. The 
Hapsburg Empire, even in respect of its Teutonic provinces, was 
henceforward to be excluded from Germany. The old ‘ Bund’ 
was ignominiously dissolved after an inglorious existence of half a 
century; Prussia annexed Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, and 
the free city of Frankfort-on-Main, as well as the Danish Duchies, 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg. The Hohenzollern thus 
acquired nearly 25,000 miles of territory and 5,000,000 subjects, 
and for the first time became masters of a country which stretched 
continuously from beyond the Niemen to beyond the Rhine. They 
- also became Presidents of a new North German Confederation 
comprising all the States north of the Main. 
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After Sadowa Austria was spared, not to say caressed, 
Bismarck’s caresses were never bestowed without calculation. 
What was his game? 

Lord Acton supplies the answer. ‘The French Empire,’ he 
writes, ‘was imperilled as much as the Austrian by the war of 
1866.’ It was much more than imperilled. It was doomed. 

Before the war of 1866 Bismarck, who never left anything to 
chance, had met Napoleon the Third at Biarritz and secured his 
benevolent neutrality bya very indefinite suggestion of some terri- 
torial compensation to France—perhaps Belgium, or Luxemburg, 
or the Palatinate, even it might be the country of the Moselle. 
Napoleon eagerly swallowed the bait, the more so as he believed 
that, after Prussia and Austria had mutually exhausted each 
other, he would be able to step in as mediator, and name his own 
price for the services rendered. 


Croyez-moi [he said to Walewski in 1865] la guerre entre 1’ Autriche 
et la Prusse est une de ces éventualités inespérées qui semblaient devoir 
ne se produire jamais, et ce n’est pas & nous de contrarier des velléités 
belliqueuses qui réservent & notre politique plus d’un avantage. 


His miscalculation was as profound as it was pardonable; by 
first crushing and then caressing Austria Bismarck entirely turned 
the tables on Napoleon, and France was left out in the cold. Thus 
foiled and disappointed, French diplomacy went from blunder to 
blunder. A demand for Mainz and the Palatinate served only to 
bring the South German States into line with the North ; a request 
for Belgium and Luxemburg enabled Bismarck to excite alarm 
and suspicion in London and Petersburg. The Czar was given 
free hand in the Eastern Question, and Napoleon found himself 
isolated in Europe. 

The war of 1870 was the logical sequel to that of 1866. That 
Bismarck intended it to be so can no longer be doubted. It was, 
however, essential to the fulfilment of his purpose that France 
should be made to appear as the aggressor. And never was & 
game more skilfully played. Napoleon’s diplomacy was as 
clumsy as Bismarck’s was subtle. Into one trap after another the 
Emperor tumbled. Anything more maladroit than his manage- 
ment of the Hohenzollern candidature in Spain it would be im- 
possible to imagine. Bismarck, it is true, had all the cards, but 
his play was so consummate that it is difficult to believe that he. 
would have been beaten, even if Napoleon had held the trumps. 
As things were, cards and skill were combined ; adroit diplomacy 
was backed by overwhelming force ; the Second Empire in France 
was demolished. France herself was crushed and dismembered ; 
all the Teutonic folk, save the Austrian subjects, were united under 
Prussian hegemony, and the Hohenzollern King accepted from 
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the hands of his princely colleagues the Crown of a new German 
Empire. 

Bismarck’s purpose was accomplished ; the destiny of Prussia 
was fulfilled. 


I have attempted in the foregoing pages to exhibit in briefest 
outline the leading events of Prussian history, in their orderly and 
logical sequence from the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) to the 
Treaty of Frankfort (1871). I return, in conclusion, to the ques- 
tion with which I started. Can it be supposed that the sequence 
reached its final term in 1871? 

La Guerre de 1870 [writes M. Sorel] a été la conséquence logique des 
négociants de 1866. Elle a éclaté comme un coup de foudre pour la 


France, qui ignorait ces négociations; elle ne surprit pas les hommes 
qui suivaient depuis quatre ans la marche des événements. 


On the Sunday after the declaration of war (August 9, 
1914), one of the most eloquent of Anglican Prelates began his 
sermon with these words :‘ The incredible has happened.’ To 
many Englishmen the events of 1914 have come as a coup de 
foudre, just as those of 1870 came to France. They oughi to 
have occasioned no surprise, still less have appeared incredible, to 
anyone who had been at the least pains to inform himself as to 
the main currents of German opinion in the last ten or fifteen 
years. In the pages of this Review—to go no further—repeated 
warnings have been addressed to the people of this country. For 
the most part they appear to have fallen on deaf ears. 

The average Englishman seems to have remained blissfully 
unconscious of the change which has come over the spirit of 
Germany’s dreams since the fall of Bismarck in 1890. Bismarck 
was content to conserve the results achieved during his own 
supremacy. He sought to do it by keeping his rivals apart. 
Divide et impera was the motto of his diplomacy. If Tunis was 
tossed to France Italy would adhere the more closely to the Triple 
Alliance. If Russian ambitions were encouraged in Central Asia 
there would be no fear of a rapprochement between Russia and 
Great Britain. The English occupation of Egypt served Ger- 
many’s interests by exciting the jealousy of France; the more 
France could be stimulated to colonial activity in Asia and 
Africa, the less chance of a war for the recovery of Alsace and 
Lorraine and the less likelihood of an entente between France 
and England. 

Thus Bismarck laboured and with pre-eminent success. But 
Bismarck’s vision, though extraordinarily keen, was essentially 
limited by the European horizon. The German expansion in 
Africa and in the Pacific Archipelago, initiated in 1884, may seem 
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to contradict this assertion. But these activities formed the ex- 
ception to the rule. Bismarck’s limited part in them represented 
a concession to ideas which he did not share. His own gaze was 
concentrated on the European Chancelleries. 

His deposition (1890) following close upon the accession of the 
young Emperor (1888) opened a new era for Germany. Nor was 
this due solely to the widening of the scope of political ambition. 
Social and economic forces were operating in a convergent direc- 
tion. In forty years (1871-1911) the population of the German 
Empire increased by more than fifty per cent.—from 41,000,000 
to 65,000,000. For lack of oversea dominions the surplus 
members of this population were lost not merely to the Father- 
land but to the flag. Similarly the surplus products of German 
manufactures could command no preferential markets. Com- 
petition for foreign markets accentuated commercial rivalries; 
commercial rivalry suggested colonial ambitions ; colonial ambi- 
tions necessitated the development of an adequate navy and a 
commercial marine. 

All these things meant actual rivalry with, and potential ant- 
agonism to, England. The sense of antagonism was sedulously 
cultivated by professorial teaching. Philosophy, History, and 
Science were harnessed to the car of politics. The Press and the 
platform are the main instruments of political education in a self- 
governing democracy. In a bureaucratic autocracy it is simpler 
to tune the academic chairs. Thus in Germany philosophy has 
been prostituted, history has been perverted, science has been sub- 
ordinated to the service of militarism. German education would, 
in this sense, have commended itself to Aristotle. ‘ Of all the 
things which I have mentioned,’ he wrote, ‘ that which most con- 
tributes to the permanence of constitutions is the adaptation of 
education to the form of government. . . . The best laws will be of 
no avail unless the young are trained in the spirit of the polity.’ 
The éthos of the Prussian polity, preserved inviolate through- 
out the ages, is War—war not merely as a means to political 
ambition and territorial aggrandisement, but as a moral discipline, 
almost as a spiritual inspiration. 

‘La guerre,’ wrote Mirabeau, ‘ est l’industrie nationale de la 
Prusse.’ It is much more than the national industry; it is the 
national religion and the national life. Prussia, as Professor Hans 
Delbriick expressed it tersely, is a Kriegsstaat. What beauty was 
to the Greek, holiness to the Hebrew, government to the Romans ; 
what liberty is to the Englishman, war is to the Prussian. No 
Englishman who fails to grasp this elementary truth can estimate 
aright the strength of the forces which in the present struggle are 
arrayed against him. Germany is fighting not merely for the 
existence of the Empire—that existence is threatened only by the 
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criminal folly of Potsdam ; she is fighting not merely for geogra- 
phical extension and economic expansion ; she is fighting for an 
ideal. That ideal seems to us wholly perverted and false, but 
it does not on that account cease to be an ideal, and it is, as a 
fact, the quintessence of Prussian morality. 

In this conflict, which is not merely the largest but the 
greatest the world has ever seen, there is, then, a moral issue at 
stake. For the Prussian defeat would mean, in the strictest 
sense, demoralisation. The whole moral foundation on which 
the national fabric has been built would be completely under- 
mined. It is essential to the future peace and happiness of man- 
kind that it should be. It is not less essential to the well-being 
of Germany herself. For this war represents not merely a clash 
of national ambitions but a conflict of moral ideals. In the words 
of King George’s noble message to the self-governing Dominions, 
we have ‘ to confront and overthrow an unparalleled assault upon 
the continuity of civilisation.’ That is why we can confidently 
count upon the moral support of the civilised world. Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum. 

J. A. R. Marriot. 


Vou. LXXVI—No. 452 
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THE INNER MEANING OF THE WAR. 


WITHIN and behind the mighty hosts now waging deadly combat 
in Europe dwell and strive two irreconcilable spirits : the spirit 
of faith in force and that of the force of faith. In the display 
of force we see the outer character of the war; but the springs 
of its inner strength—the strength which will ultimately win the 
day and shape its age-long issues—are those of faith: faith in 
justice, freedom, truth. 

The antagonism of these two spirits is the germinal essence 
and fundamental cause of the war. Other reasons are put forth 
as its cause: the assassination of an Archduke and his consort, 
the breach of neutrality, the breakdown of diplomacy, the need 
of ‘a place in the sun,’ the value of ‘a scrap of paper.’ But 
these reasons are not primary. They have the air of excuses : the 
look of plausible pleas. Even if it be granted that they are reasons 
at all, they are political and secondary reasons. Underneath, and 
at the root of this Titanic conflict, antagonistic principles and 
powers, irreconcilable ideas and ideals, the ideals of faith and 
the ideas of force, are contending. These are the sap of the 
contention : the very breath of its nostrils and the source of its 
vigour. But for them this war, with its world-encompassing 
issues, would never have come into being ; and until one of them 
has been utterly vanquished it cannot reach its final end. 

It is this great fact—the fact that the conflict is a conflict of 
spirits—which distinguishes the present war from all the wars 
preceding it. In barbarous times among savage races war was 
wholly brutish and secular. It was a fight for pastures and flocks, 
for the gratification of materialistic greed, or it was sheer rapture 
in war for its own sake. No attempt was made to excuse it, or 
apologise for it, or vindicate it. As dogs delight to bark and bite, 
so savages gloried in war. Their brutish lusts hungered for it. 
They gloried in the din and sensations of battle. They made 
slaves of their captives, and were merry over their sufferings. 
Women fell a prey to their passions. The warriors drank the 
blood of the slaughtered. As tigers in the jungle, they fed 
themselves by killing. Lust and need were the main motives of 
all such wars. 
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In later times other motives led to war: the passion for 
aggrandisement, the thirst for martial splendour, the dream of 
world-dominion. ‘Then, too, there have been racial wars, political 
wars, and wars in the name of religion. In these we find the 
first beginnings of that war between spirits of which the present 
war is the latest development, and, we trust, will yet prove the 
complete extirpation. Mixed motives not unlike those of former 
wars have doubtless contributed to bring on this present war. 
But in its most striking characteristic of spiritual contest it 
stands alone. Hitherto the world has never seen its exact and 
thorough counterpart. It is something like a civil war on foreign 
soil. It is not a war of race against race, or religion against 
religion. The Germans are of the same race and blood as our- 
selves. The religion of the Prussians, as far as it is Christian, 
is not in hostility to that of the British. And it is against the 
British that this war is really waged. No one who has any 
acquaintance with the recent doctrines and teachings on war 
promulgated by German writers and professors can entertain the 
slightest doubt on this point. Nominally, and in the first 
instance, the war was declared against Russia and France. 
But its real objective was, and is, the British Empire. 
The intended crushing of France was only regarded as a pre- 
liminary to the further, central purpose of crushing the British 
Empire. Till France was out of the way England could not be 
effectually got at. And England, with the supremacy of the seas, 
is the target at which the militarist bureaucracy in Berlin has 
been steadily aiming for half a century. The substitution of 
Germany for Britain in imperial influence and power is the prize 
for which Germany would gladly pay the price of mountains of 
suffering and rivers of blood. And this, although Britons and 
Germans are of one race and nearly related religions. 

So far this war is like a civil war on foreign soil; but if the 
Germans should gain our shores—which our Fleet and home 
defences will triumphantly prevent—it would be a civil war at 
our very doors. Yet even then it would not be exactly similar 
either to other civil wars in England or the civil war in the 
United States of America; but in one special respect would be 
notably dissimilar. For there was no philosophy invented prior 
to those wars to give plausible colour to the pretence that they 
were an essential part of the constitution of the world ; that might 
is a necessary accompaniment of right ; that right cannot continue 
to exist apart from might; that morality for States is altogether 
distinct from personal morality and may often be opposed to it ; 
that what is virtue in the individual may be a vice in the State; 
that while the end seldom justifies the means adopted by the 
individual, it may, and often does, justify those adopted by the 

3a2 
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collective community; that individuals exist for the community 
and may be slaughtered without hesitation to carry forward its 
policy ; that the community possesses the jus vitae necisque over 
all individuals, but no individual possesses any right, not even 
that of his own liberty or life, in respect of his personality ; that 
statesmen—i.e. practically a dominant bureau—ought alone to 
decide when war should be declared, and that on their decisions 
should depend the issues of life for the people, whether the people 
are in accord with those decisions or not ; that it is a duty to bring 
about a war whenever a favourable opportunity occurs, without 
waiting for provocation ; that all intrigues may be practised to 
ensnare Great Powers and any brutality to overawe petty king- 
doms; that terror is more fruitful than truth and imperial 
despotism than personal liberty ; that the surest way to culture is 
through a wilderness of cruelty, over roads founded in death and 
cemented with blood. 

This apotheosis of strength, valour, and sway has been 
diligently cultivated in Germany for two generations. Its glori- 
fied gods are such as Clovis, Charles the Great, Otto, and 
Frederick. Its philosopher is Nietzsche, whose teachings are anti- 
Christian, and whose model Overman is hard to distinguish from 
a two-legged tiger. Treitschke, its professor of history—a brilliant 
advocate who can twist the firmest facts as pliable tow—is a 
disciple of Nietzsche. Among its most eminent prophets is 
General von Bernhardi, whose book on Germany and the Neat 
War all should read who desire to understand the spirit of force 
which has provoked, and still sustains, the present war, because 
this is the book which has deeply penetrated the minds of the 
German people, poisoning their hearts with jealousy, confusing 
their thoughts with plausibilities and prejudices, befogging their 
conscience with Jesuitical dialectics on morals, elevating selfish 
struggle to the throne of generous sacrifice, superannuating Christ 
and substituting Caesar, condoning crime in the name of culture, 
and boldly declaring that in war the atheistic postulate still holds 
good summum jus summa injuria, and that the ‘ infringement of 
recognised rights appears morally justified.’ 

The first chapter of this book, on ‘The Right to Make War,’ 
may be taken as a type of the intellectual confusion and moral 
astigmatism which pervades and characterises a large part of 
the volume. This supposed right to make war is founded by 
Bernhardi upon Darwin’s theory of the survival of the fittest in 
the struggle for existence. But Bernhardi confounds fitness with 
strength. He forgets that even in physical nature the strongest 
have already succumbed in the brutish struggle. Leviathan, if 
it ever existed, is seen no more. Mammoths and mastodons have 
left no wrack behind, except their bones. Their skeletons are 
their only vestiges. Lions and tigers are swiftly following in 
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their train. Ere long the earth will be rid of their ferocity. 
Thus even in physical nature the struggle for existence evidently 
results in the survival of the best by the elimination of the 
strongest and the extinction of the fiercest. It is not the biggest 
brute that has all its own way even in the brutish world. It is 
the useful and the gentle that there outlast the rest; otherwise 
no place could have been found for the habitations of men. Brutal 
strength would have exterminated human weakness before human 
weakness could have learned to arm itself in its own defence. 

Moreover, suppose that in physical nature strength could be 
proved identical with fitness, and carnage the condition of pro- 
gressive existence, the law would only have been demonstrated 
within its own realm, the realm of brutes. It would not neces- 
sarily hold good in the moral world, or in the world of men, except 
so far as men have attributes in common with the brutes; and, 
unless General von Bernhardi is content to regard man as a brute, 
his analogies from the kingdom of the brutes are false analogies 
and have no force. 

But Bernhardi is conscious that men—at least German men— 
are not wholly brutish ; and, therefore, he intersperses the black- 
ness of his barbarous pleading with gleams of human light and 
sparks of moral ideals ; at times also with faint, though frequently 
false, reminiscences of the Christian religion. These better parts 
of his book are the most dangerous, because the most deceptive. 


A lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with outright, 
But a lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to fight. 


These half-truths give plausibility to the other half of his 
falsehoods. They conceal the enemy and so convey him 
into the citadel of the soul, as did the Greeks in the 
wooden horse at Troy. It is Bernhardi’s true references to 
the great achievements of the German people in letters, philo- 
sophy, and religion which obscure the brutality of his pleadings 
that ‘war is a duty’; that ‘the devotion of the members of 
a community to each other is nowhere so splendidly con- 
spicuous as in war’; that ‘the maintenance of peace never 
can, or may, be the goal of a policy’; that ‘statesmen have a 
moral right to bring about a war’; that at times ‘ might is the 
supreme right, and the dispute as to what is right is decided by 
the arbitrament of war’; that ‘ war evokes the noblest activities 
of human nature’; that ‘the apparent humanitarian idealism of 
the peace movement constitutes its danger’; that ‘the efforts 
directed towards the abolition of war must be termed not only 
foolish, but absolutely immoral, and must be stigmatised as 
unworthy of the human race’; and that the great command- 
ments which bid us to ‘love God above all things and our 
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neighbours as ourselves can claim no significance for the relations 
of one country to another.’ 

This is the sedulously disseminated creed of the inhuman 
gospel of war: a creed inspired by the spirit of force brutally 
exalted not merely as the final, but also the true and moral, judge 
between nations. Its special pleaders have deceived the docile 
German people by their speciousness and rhetorical mendacity. 
But, as is frequently the case with special pleaders, they are 
Polyphemes ; but with this lower difference, that whereas the one 
eye of the old Polyphemus was in the middle of his head, the one 
eye of these new Polyphemes is so distorted that it can see on 
one side only. If their pleadings were true, they would be true — 
not for Germany alone, but for all the world. With what result? 
The world would be perverted into a mass of military camps. Its 
chief factories would be factories of destruction. The chief end of 
men would be military success. Hearth and home, school and 
shrine would droop into insignificance before battery and gun, 
barrack and fort. Not until the valour of the world had been con- 
sumed in contest, and its strength had perished in exhaustion, and 
independent nationalities had been trodden under foot, and all 
the peoples of the earth subjugated under a single dominion, 
and Christ been dethroned by Caesar, could the conflict cease. 
According to this pernicious gospel, placarded before the greedy 
eyes of selfish men, so long as even two empires were left in the 
world it would be the right and duty of each to make war against 
the other, for the duel alone ‘ would meet its sense of justice.’ 

Against this demoniacal spirit of force, with its doctrine of 
deceits, and philosophic frauds, and delusions of glory and debase- 
ment of religion, the spirit of faith has entered into firm and, 
I trust, final conflict. The real issues now at stake are not 
material and political, but moral and spiritual. It is a super- 
ficial view of this tremendous contest which limits it to territorial 
aggrandisement, and the opening of markets and the supremacy 
of the sea. These lusts have doubtless had their share in the 
origination of this war. But they are not its central inspiration. 
Deeper down at the root and source lies, couched and lurking for 
its prey, the Satanic spirit of force: the spirit which promises 
bread from blood, and dominion from devil-worship, and security 
from the angels of presumption. This is the most striking and 
* awful characteristic of the present struggle. It is the death-grip 
of spirits : the spirit of force with the spirit of faith. 

The ideals and laws of the spirit of faith are essentially anta- 
gonistic to those of force. The development of the former runs 
clean contrary to that of the latter. Its ever-progressive power 
of ascent lies not in self-assertion, but in self-sacrifice; in the 
ministry of service, not in the encroachments of pride. It believes 
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that the apotheosis of force is an idolatry of fraud. The beati- 
tudes of faith are a flat contradiction to those of force. Force 
would teach its disciples thus : Blessed are the proud in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of the earth ; Blessed are they that glory, for 
they shall be glorified; Blessed are the mighty, for they shall 
inherit success; Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
advantage, for they shall be filled; Blessed are the merciless, for 
they shall strike terror into the defenceless ; Blessed are the subtle 
in heart, for they shall see good ; Blessed are the war-mongers, for 
they shall be called rulers of the world ; Blessed are the persecutors 
for victory’s sake, for theirs is the government of the persecuted ; 
Blessed are ye when men shall flatter you and cringe to you, and 
shall say all manner of praise to you falsely for fear’s sake and 
through force of dread. 

It is the spirit of the ideals brutally expressed in such beati- 
tudes and that of those divinely breathed in the Sermon on the 
Mount which are in deadly conflict to-day on the fields of France. 
This war is a war of the spirit of peace against the spirit of 
power ; of sympathy against selfishness ; of free civilisation against 
confederated tyranny ; of love against strength; of right against 
might; of nationalism against imperialism; of an enfranchised 
democracy against oligarchic despotism ; of faith against force ; 
of God against the world. 

There can in the end be but one definite issue to such a war, 
whatever temporary reverses may occur along its ultimately 
victorious course. Christianity has often before now seemed to 
suffer eclipse; but the Sun of Righteousness has always risen 
again with fresh healing on its wings. Nero and Diocletian were 
not triumphant for long. The sceptre of Constantine was con- 
quered by the vision of the Cross. Islam with its sword hacked 
its terrifying way for centuries through the world, but at last 
was beaten back; and now only continues to exist through the 
tolerance inherent in, and justly afforded by, the Christian faith. 
Napoleonic notions drenched Europe in blood, but Napoleon died 
a captive in the solitude of St. Helena. Nietzsche and Treitschke 
and Bernhardi may preach their doctrines of atheistic force ; but 
the victory that shall finally overcome the world is faith: the 
faith that works by love and makes for peace. 

Nineteen centuries of experience have conclusively shown 
that faith is stronger than force, and sympathetic righteousness 
than militarist revelry. The outstanding difference between the 
Christian world, with all its faults and vices, and the pagan world, 
with its many virtues, is just the difference between faith and 
force. Force teaches that he that would gain his life must fight 
for it. Faith, on the contrary, declares that he that would gain 
his life must lose it, not for power and glory’s sake, but on 
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behalf of blessings for his fellows, and for the sake of the Crucified 
Christ and His Gospel of self-sacrificing love. Slowly, but surely, 
this glorious gospel of love has been winning its way on earth. 
And unless Christ be a myth, and His Gospel a legend, love will 
continue its conquests. Very notable is it that Strauss preceded 
Nietzsche, and Nietzsche was the forerunner of Treitschke and 
Bernhardi. It was necessary, indeed, that Strauss should first 
proclaim the historical Christ as a myth, and His divinity as a 
legend, as a preliminary and preparation for the gospel of force 
preached by Treitschke and Bernhardi; otherwise their gospel 
would have come into the Christian world stillborn. The spirit of 
force was compelled to debase the Christ before it could even hope 
to defeat the spirit of faith. 

This, then, is the distinguishing character of the present war, 
and the issues which are at stake init. It is not a war of peoples 
against peoples, but of the principles and powers of materialism 
and might against those of spiritual liberty and moral right. We 
have no quarrel with the deceived German people. We honour 
their patient, sturdy character, and their past achievements in 
the fields of thought and activity. We pity their present 
delusions, and look forward with confident hope, when this war, 
with all its deceits and illusions, has been hurled into the abyss of 
perdition, to their future friendship and support in advancing the 
great cause of the brotherhood of men and devotion to the God 
of Truth and Love. Our foes are not the people deceived, but 
the deceivers of the people. With them we can hold no truce. 
They are the enemies of Christian civilisation, of moral progress, 
of spiritual enlightenment. They erect success as the standard 
of conscience, and prostitute citizenship to the lusts of militarism. 
They tear up solemn treaties as scraps of paper. They loathe 
the liberties of free and independent nations. They regard valour 
as the tool of ambition. A cannibal feeds on the blood of only 
one man at a time. These militarists batten on the blood of 
thousands. For them manhood is not a divinely imparted life, 
but a demoniacally invented war machine. For them God is a 
synonym for big battalions ; and, in their own profane expression, 
‘the sin of feebleness is the sin against the Holy Ghost.’ 

I would fain believe that the spirit of infamous ambition which 
hatched this brood of evils has deceived its own nestlings; and 
that these atheistic philosophers, and merciless oligarchs, and 
blind historians, and milifarist rhetors, ‘know not what they 
either teach or do.’ But in any case the course of all those who 
believe in liberty, righteousness, and truth is plain. They could 
not have kept out of the war with honour ; and until the spirit of 
immoral might is defeated they cannot without shame make 


peace. 
J. W. CARLIOL. 
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‘ Everysopy helping.’ 

Morning and evening these words catch the eye as we read 
our papers, and they are true. Never has such a time been 
known in the annals of social and charitable endeavour. While 
the young men of the nation crowd to the Colours, the older 
men, and women of all ages who are able to serve, are forming 
themselves into companies, regiments, battalions, in numbers 
beyond counting, to do something, or to pay something, for those 
who are left behind and upon whom the spectre of want, the 
twin brother of war, may lay cold and merciless hands. 

It is wonderful to witness this uprising of a Socialism in which 
individualists of the sternest school stand in the firing-line with 
the Fabian Society ; peers join hands with members of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, and the serried ranks of suffragists fall 
in behind the Government. It is what some of us who have 
endured the heat and burden of the day in social work most of 
our lives have dreamed, but never expected to see. A common 
purpose, through a common danger, has united members of all 
parties, classes, and religious sects with a determination to act 
together, to prevent distress so far as may be possible, and, if it 
is not possible, to succour those who suffer and lift up those who 
fall. 

The need which these forces have gathered together to 
meet is one which will grow in volume as the War goes on, 
reaching its climax when the lads from the Front come back 
and a place must be found, and this time an honoured place, 
in the ranks of industry for perhaps half a million of men. 
There are those who fear that our new social service 
army is growing too large. But when the magnitude of 
the responsibility laid upon the nation is fully realised we shall 
be thankful, I think, for every true worker, no matter who he 
or she may be, or from whence he comes, and may wish before 
the end that their number could be multiplied tenfold. What 
has this army to do? It has to endeavour under Government 
guidance to make good dislocation of employment in a hundred 
trades, where such dislocation brings distress and want in its 
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train. It must keep the flag flying in tens of thousands of homes 
of the very poor month after month until adjustments are 
made and new avenues of work and trade are open. Finally, 
when the War is over, the area of employment must be 0 
arranged that our great returning army may be absorbed without 
the repetition on a much larger scale of the miserable and dis. 
heartening experiences which followed South Africa. To compass 
this we need not less, but more, enthusiasm, energy, and fresh 
young blood throughout all our social organisation if we are to 
see this fight through to a finish in the grim days that are to 
come. ‘The one test which all recruits must pass is that of 
sincerity of purpose and readiness to serve. These qualities are 
not wanting, and though many who believe they possess them 
will not remain long under fire, it should not be difficult to fill 


up their places in such a time as this, and we may look forward, 


therefore, with stout hearts to the future and consider now, while 
mobilisation still goes on, and before the enemy is actually within 
our gates, the equipment and organisation that we need to keep 
that enemy at bay, and ultimately destroy his power for harm. 

It will be well to begin by taking full measure of the social 
problem which the War Funds, whether ‘by the provision of special 
employment or distribution in relief of distress, will have to 
solve. ‘There are several causes for the shrinkage of employ- 
ment and the steadily increasing number of workless men and 
women, especially women; but what we have chiefly to fear is 
the lack of demand for goods and services which can be done 
without in these times, when purses are light and the claims 
upon them are so heavy. Patriotism and love of humanity will 
do much, but they will not induce people to purchase clothes they 
cannot afford to pay for, or pictures or books or jewellery, or the 
hundred and one articles in the fancy line the manufacture of 
which provides a livelihood for some thousands of workers in 
London alone. 

These are only examples. They are given because optimists 
are telling us that there is no real distress and will be none 
worthy of note. I am afraid, however, in the circumstances I 
have mentioned, that tailors and dressmakers’ assistants, artists, 
authors, jewellers and jewel-case makers, french polishers and 
cabinetmakers, milliners, fancy-box makers, and the workers 
in a score of other occupations would tell a different tale. Want 
has not yet perhaps become acute in the homes except in 
certain places, notably among the lacemakers in Nottingham; 
but it is drawing nearer every day. Thus there will be needs of 
many kinds to meet, when winter comes, by every description 
of War Fund. Then there will be the evil consequences of the 
lack of means among workers, such as overcrowding into small, 
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cheap rooms, loss of physical stamina in the bitter winter and 
spring weather, and all the ill effects arising from mental 
depression and underfeeding. 

Last of all, though least noticed or thought about at the 
present time except by administrators of experience, there will 
be the need to prevent, when workrooms are established and the 
giving of relief begins, whether by work or in cash, the loss of 
manly independence and womanly self-respect, the greed of those 
whose chief pursuit in life is cadging, and the sense of shame and 
even injury which is aroused in the minds of many who suffer 
need, but are too proud to let their needs be known—all the 
ills, in short, which artificial provision for the material benefit of 
able-bodied people inevitably, carries in its train. 

This is the worst evil which we have to face, and, speaking 
from long experience, I say without hesitation that unless it is 
grappled with effectively all this money of our great National 
Relief Fund, all the service devoted to it, from that of Cabinet 
Ministers and their officials at Whitehall to the humblest member 
of a local citizens’ committee, not to mention the volume of 
subsidiary efforts and organisations that are in action outside the 
operations of the Fund, will do such harm, and have such serious 
effects in embittering those who receive and disheartening those 
who give, that these War Funds will become a byword for 
injustice, their administrators be held up to public derision, and 
the enemy we are striving against gain a brilliant victory the 
results of which will be felt for generations. 

There is the problem; now, what is our present equipment 
and how are we armed to attempt its solution? 

There is, first of all, of course, the national organisation which 
has been set up by the Government throughout the United 
Kingdom to take all possible steps for the prevention of unemploy- 
ment in the first instance, and, in the event of distress arising 
from want of work becoming acute, to carry out the distribution 
of the Prince of Wales’—now the National Relief—Fund. ‘This 
organisation has been conceived upon the broadest and most 
democratic lines. Its chief features are well known and need 
only to be very briefly summarised here. At the head there is 
the Cabinet Committee, which in effect acts as the guardian of 
distribution, having an arrangement with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Fund that it shall initiate and advise upon all 
schemes for the allocation of the money collected. At the sug- 
gestion of the Cabinet Committee a local citizens’ committee has 
been formed in every county, county borough, or urban district 
of over 20,000 inhabitants throughout the kingdom, the 
chairman of the committee being the Chairman of the County 
Council, or the Lord Mayor, or the Mayor, as the case may be. 
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These committees, under regulations laid down by the Cabinet 
Committee, comprise, it is to be presumed, representatives of the 
local authorities, local charities, and other voluntary relief 
agencies, ladies of experience, and representatives of trade unions 
and other labour organisations. Each committee has appointed 
sub-committees—é.g. a central executive and committees to con- 
sider employment within the district, to carry out investigation 
of industrial conditions, and look into the bona fides of cases of 
individuals who may apply or be referred by others for assistance. 
The functions of each local citizens’ committee are, in the words 
of the Local Government Board circular sent out on the 10th of 
August, ‘to consider the needs of the localities and co-ordinate 
the distribution of such relief as may be required.’ 

The need for co-ordination and the responsibility of each 
local committee in regard to that side of its work is mentioned 
in nearly every circular-letter which the Local Government Board 
has issued to these local committees. Instructions have also been 
given to them that the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Associa- 
tion will, where it is properly organised, deal entirely with the 
dependents of men at the Front, all such cases being referred to 
the Society for purposes of relief; but that where the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Families Association has not an efficient local centre, 
the distribution of funds or allowances or other help to the 
families of serving soldiers must be undertaken by the local 
citizens’ committee. Up to the present time, apart from such 
distribution, the work of the local citizens’ committees has been 
largely confined to an examination of the industrial conditions 
of their districts, and to investigation by sub-committees of indi- 
vidual cases of residents stating themselves to be out of work or 
in other need through the War. 

The Cabinet Committee issued on the 18th of August instrue- 
tions that the names and addresses and particulars of all persons 
applying for help in the district are to be registered in a central 
register, which should also contain the same particulars of per- 
sons in respect of Poor-Law relief, persons registered by the 
distress committee, if any, and the cases dealt with by the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association in the district. 

The Cabinet Committee has also directed that ‘the com- 
mittee in determining the question of assistance to be given in 
any case must have regard to all the circumstances of the 
applicant, and for this purpose should ascertain his ordinary 
occupation, his dependents, his approved society if he is insured, 
whether he is registered at a Labour Exchange, any special 
qualification or experience he may possess for any class of work, 
the date and place of his last employment, and any source of 
income, including aid from charitable funds or from the local 
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education authorities in school meals, or assistance from his 
employer.’ In other circulars the Local Government Board lays 
stress upon the desirability that all applicants for assistance 
should be offered work, if possible, which they can perform effi- 
ciently, and that relief should only be resorted to when all other 
means of assistance, whether by ordinary employment, employ- 
ment on public works, or actual relief work, has been exhausted. 
These instructions and suggestions comprise all the rules or 
regulations which have been issued so far to the local citizens’ 
committees in regard to the dealing with applicants for employ- 
ment or relief of distress. They were issued in August, and are 
doubtless being carried out, so far as local conditions will 
permit, by all the committees. It is understood also that the 
committees have now registered and investigated through their 
sub-committees considerable numbers of cases of unemployment 
or distress. Up to the present time, however, owing no doubt to 
the belief, based on information received through official channels, 
that distress from the War is not yet sufficiently acute, no general 
allocation of funds has been made for its relief. A grant, how- 
ever, has been made of a considerable sum of money to the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association to provide for the 
needs of such dependents, and small grants to certain districts 
for civil distress; but great uncertainty still prevails as to the 
principles and methods on which such allocation is to be made. 

Then there is the organisation that is growing up in many 
quarters, and under many hands, of workrooms to provide 
employment for workgirls and workwomen of various classes and 
degrees. In this department of social service and assistance 
there is no central authority able to control the activities 
and energy of any individual committees or societies or 
persons who may be inspired with the desire and possess the 
financial and other resources necessary to start a centre of their 
own in their own particular way. This problem of the 
women excites the keenest interest, and needs the greatest amount 
of organisation and effort—since it is not possible for women 
to go to the Front, and the establishment of work-rooms, if started 
on &@ modest scale, is a comparatively easy task for any group 
of ladies with the inclination and the time to take the matter up. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that there should be various bodies 
in London alone pursuing separate plans for the creation of funds 
and the establishment of employment centres for the girls out of 
employment through the War. 

In addition to these enterprises, and larger than all put 
together, there is of course the Queen’s Employment Committee 
and its fund, for which a vigorous appeal is being made through- 
ont the country. Nor does this exhanst the list. In London, 
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besides the various separate workroom ventures and such under. 
takings as may be authorised by the Queen’s Fund, and which, 
it is understood, will be worked under the superintendence of 
local citizens’ committees, the Central Unemployed Body for 
London proposes to establish women’s workrooms of their own 
where the need is urgent in Metropolitan boroughs. The 
arrangements in prospect of the Central Unemployed Body for 
London apparently have been conceived independently of the 
Committee of the Queen’s Fund, and are to be under the manage- 
ment of superintendents paid by the Central Unemployed Body, 
which will also supply the necessary machinery and material. 

There are, of course, a host of minor societies or agencies 
which have sprung into existence, founded and promoted by small 
groups of individuals determined to do something for somebody 
if anyone will give them the money to do it. 

Then, and most important of all, there exist throughout 
London and the provincial cities and large towns established 
and well-equipped Societies dealing year in, year out with 
social and charitable problems, helping all persons in distress 
from whatever cause, entrusted with considerable funds, with 
resources capable of great expansion in any time of stress, 
and staffed with experienced officers in charge of all departments 
of their work, who know the distress in each district and the 
people, as no new workers, however able or influential socially, 
could possibly do. These societies, such as the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, the Jewish Board of Guardians, the Church Army, 
the Salvation Army, the Westminster Diocesan Education Fund 
and the Crusade of Rescue, Barnardo’s Homes and the Waifs and 
Strays Society, the Invalid Children’s Aid Association and the 
Ragged School Union, the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, the Metropolitan Association for Befriend- 
ing Young Servants, and numbers of other equally well-known 
voluntary associations, have not been included or officially recog- 
nised as yet by the Cabinet Committee as separate factors in the 
forces which the Government has assembled to prevent or 
alleviate distress during the War. 

At a time when Government departments and local municipal 
authorities have their offices teeming with people engaged 
in local work for War distress, when local clergy and 
ministers and the secretaries and workers of local charities of 
every degree are thronging town halls and sitting quite at their 
ease in the seats of the mighty—councillors, the men and women 
guiding and administering great Societies which have their 
branches only in the boroughs, or which have no branches, but 
have workrooms and employment centres, extensive and valuable 
registers of assistance, both central and local, machinery, funds 
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and workers at work over the whole of London, and in many 
cases over the United Kingdom—are left completely outside 
the National Relief Fund organisation. They may volunteer 
of course, and doubtless have volunteered, to do all they can 
to aid the Government, but so far, it is believed, their services 
have only been made available through the local citizens’ com- 
mittees, which means that their resources are used piecemeal and 
only co-ordinated with the general plan of work and service by 
a distribution—which in many important instances must amount 
to disintegration of force—of their workers as members or helpers 
on the local committees. 

This completes a review, necessarily very brief, of the position 
of the principal forces engaged in dealing with distress during the 
War. There are in addition, of course, the Bureaux of Personal 
Service, created to procure and distribute the necessary staff to 
conduct the work of the committees. 

The Government and all who have been called upon to work 
out the conception for a co-ordination and organisation of service 
and funds in this crisis deserve well of the nation. For the first 
time there has been created a hand-in-hand comradeship and 
brotherhood of official and voluntary bodies and workers to 
strive, under the powerful central controlling force, to grapple 
with the national danger of widespread hardship and suffering 
which the War has brought upon us. The difficulties and 
obstacles which have been overcome, the statesmanlike grasp 
and boldness which mark the policy that is to be pursued, must 
command sincere admiration and respect from all who know the 
inwardness of the situation that has had to be faced and the 
dangers yet to come. It is not, therefore, in any spirit of 
criticism or lack of appreciation of the plans which are to operate, 
and have already been at work in a very effective way, that a 
few suggestions are offered for the consideration of the Cabinet 
and the public, whose representatives, in a very real sense, our 
Government can claim to be at the present time. 

We have a great home army at work, the finest perhaps that 
any country in the world could show ; but it is not yet fully mobi- 
lised. Moreover, the best, or many of the best, of the troops have 
not been called up. It is not enough, I would submit, to make use 
of the centralised voluntary associations through the local citizens’ 
committees; they deserve to be placed upon the headquarters 
staff. If they are not brought into direct consultation with the 
Cabinet Committee it will be found when the crisis comes—that 
is to say when those who are in distress demand in no uncertain 
tone their share of the National Relief Fund, and when in the 
briefest possible space of time it is necessary rapidly to distribute 
the funds to save the homes of the distressed—there will be 
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weakness of administration in many places, demoralisation, over- 
lapping, and waste. 

The Societies themselves have made no complaint publicly, 
but it is known that many feel that their hands are tied, that 
they have not been fairly treated, and that the long years of 
service and effective work which they have done appear to have 
been forgotten or left out of the calculations of the Government. 
It is not too late for the whole of the great co-ordination scheme 
which the Cabinet Committee has laid down to be made complete 
by the recognition in some practical form of the existence of our 
great charities and their power to help the nation in its need. 
The suggestion is made that a committee should be formed, 
with a chairman appointed by the Government, on which 
should be represented the chief central voluntary organisa- 
tions concerned, and which should act as a co-ordinating force 
to bring to the Government, and so to the nation, all the 
resources and all the patriotism which animates, as the Cabinet 
Committee would be the first to acknowledge, the Charities of 
this country. Such a committee would not interfere with the 
local citizens’ committees ; it would work through and under the 
Government, and thus act as a powerful auxiliary force, capable 
of raising funds independently of all that has been given by the 
public, providing a constant inflow of highly skilled workers, and 
advising, whenever required to do so, on all the difficult problems 
of charitable administration which the Cabinet Committee will 
find are beyond the power of local citizens’ committees to solve. 

These local committees are now separate units naturally far 
more interested in the needs of their particular areas than in those 
of the nation as a whole; and, in addition, a host of new agencies 
have come into existence for War relief purposes. All these 
committees and separate agencies need cohesion. This can only 
be given, and disastrous rivalries averted, if a force is created 
and placed at the disposal of the Government, the sole business 
of which will be to bring into closest comradeship and association 
all forces engaged, and close the ranks against the common 
enemy—the dislocation of industry and the inevitable distress 
caused by the War. 

ARTHUR PATERSON. 





THE FLOATING MINES CURSE: 
AN UNSENTIMENTAL STUDY 


I 


TE chief basis on which the obligations of the law of war, apart 
from contractual engagements, rest is immemorial usage. The 
binding character on neutrals of blockade, of the right of visit 
and search, of the forbidding of carriage of contraband are all 
justified by considerations derived from the same source. 
Attenuations of belligerent right have grown up in more recent 
times, such as the practice of the exemption of fishing craft from 
capture and the forbidding of hostilities in neutral territorial 
waters. The very freedom of the sea has been the result of a 
similar process of development. International law has, there- 
fore, points of resemblance with our own common law, and an 
international convention, like an Act of Parliament, only takes - 
that much out of its operation which is specifically dealt with. 
This common law of naval war has largely arisen through the 
interplay of belligerent requirements and neutral resistance. 
Thus the neutral interest has successfully vindicated its right 
to the principle of being unmolested wherever this was com- 
patible with the exercise by belligerents of their rights of war 
against each other. It was this interest which eventually put an 
end to the practice of paper blockades and obliged belligerents 
to give such effect to the forbidding of ingress and egress outside 
the blockaded ports that the blockade became illegal unless 
ships were on the spot to ensure its enforcement. This limitation 
of the area of blockade was all to the advantage of the freedom 
of the sea. The Declaration of Paris gave contractual effect not 
only to this neutral claim but also to the right of the neutral 
to carry enemy goods, except contraband of war, and to exemp- 
tion from capture, with the same exception, of his goods even on 
enemy ships. All the advances of the international law of naval 
war have been in the direction of reducing belligerent right as far 
as possible to its minimum expression. ‘ 
Vor. LXXVI—No. 452 745 3B 
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Two conclusions may be derived from these considerations ; 
the one is that international law, as such, can only be altered = 
through the gradual growth of a new practice or through 
deliberate enactment, so to speak, by international convention. 

The question arises, in connexion with the use of floating 
mines, of how this affects the laying of these new engines of war- 
fare in the open sea. They are of too recent an origin to warrant 
a contention that any usage has grown up with reference to 
them. 

The only belligerent rights affecting neutrals recognised by 
international usage are the following : Visit and search of neutral 
vessels and capture of neutral vessels carrying contraband of war 
or engaged in unneutral service or caught attempting to violate a 
blockade (which must now be effective, per Declaration of Paris). 
It also permits the deliberate destruction at sea of captured vessels 
in certain conditions of necessity. Otherwise it does not permit 
injury to or the destruction of even an unresisting enemy private 
ship, and, as in the case of a neutral vessel, the belligerent war- 
ship is forbidden to fire into it or to do it any harm without first 
summoning it to surrender. Nor can its capture be effected 
without the accomplishment of certain formalities, nor can it be 
adjudged prize without trial in a Prize Court. If, in the case of 
a neutral vessel, no contraband is found on board, the usage of 
naval war requires that the belligerent warship shall at once 
allow it to proceed on its voyage. If, on trial, the capture is 
found to have been unjustified, the ship is released by order of 
the Court. No new engine of destruction can alter this im- 
memorial usage of naval warfare. A powerful belligerent may 
break the law, but he cannot establish a usage, and any new 
engine of warfare he may use cannot but in law be subject to esta- 
blished usage. Otherwise, it is an obvious truth to say, there 
is no law of the sea at all, and a powerful neutral would be 
quite as much entitled to break the law on his side by refusing 
to allow the belligerent to exercise the right of visit and search 
or that of interference with the carriage of contraband. Esta- 
blished usage, as the result of a compounding of conflicting in- 
terests, the nations of the world have a common interest in main- 
taining, and it cannot be infringed without ultimate loss to them 
all, without endangering that state of law and order among them 
which is the foundation of modern civilisation, whether in time 
of peace or in time of war. 


II 


Floating mines, as I have said, are a new engine of war as to 
which no usage can yet be said to have grown up. The method 
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of using them, however, was very fully discussed at The Hague 
Conference of 1907, when the following articles were adopted : 









Article I.—It is forbidden: 

1. To lay automatic mines of contact, not moored, unless they are so 
constructed as to become harmless one hour at most after those who have 
laid them have lost control over them; 

2. To lay automatic mines of contact which are moored, if they do 
not become harmless when they have broken from their moorings ; 

3. To employ torpedoes which do not become harmless when they have 
missed their object. 

Article II.—It is forbidden to lay automatic contact mines along the 
enemy coast or ports, with the sole object of intercepting commercial naviga- 
tion. 

Article III.—When moored automatic contact mines are used, all pos- 
sible precautions should be taken for the security of peaceful navigation. 

Belligerents undertake to arrange, as far as possible, that these mines 
shall become harmless after a limited lapse of time, and, when they cease 
to be guarded, to notify the dangerous regions, as soon as military exigencies 
permit, by a notice to navigation, which should also be communicated to 
Government through the diplomatic channel. 

Article IV.—Every neutral Power laying automatic contact mines 
along its coasts must observe the same rules and take the same precautions 
as those imposed on belligerents. 

A neutral Power must notify navigation, by previous notice, of the 
places where automatic contact mines are moored. This communication 
should be made without delay to Government through the diplomatic 
channel. 

Article V.—At the termination of the war the Contracting Powers under- 
tuke to do everything in their power, each on its own side, to remove the 
mines which they have laid. 

With respect to moored automatic contact mines which either of the 
belligerents may have laid along the coast of the other, the spots where 
they have been laid shall be notified by the Power which has laid them to 
the other Power, and each Power must proceed as soon as possible to remove 
the mines in its waters. 

Article VI.—Contracting Powers which have not yet at their disposal 
improved mines such as provided for in this Convention, and who conse- 
quently cannot at present comply with the rules laid down-in Articles I. 
and III., undertake to alter their stock of mines as soon as possible, in 
order to comply with the above-mentioned rules. 

Article VII.—The provisions of the present Convention are only applic- 
able as among the Contracting Powers, and provided the belligerents are 
all parties to the Convention. 














































This Convention has been ratified by all the Powers at present 
in conflict except Russia. In their ratifications Germany and 
France, however, reserved Article II. The objection to it was 
the plausible one that the object of placing mines was a matter 
beyond the scope of a commanding officer’s discretion. 

Inasmuch as Article VI. left a margin of discretion to the 


ratifying Powers in giving effect to other articles, critics of the 
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Convention, moreover, have gone the length of regarding it as a 
dead letter or, to speak more correctly, as a still-born good inten- 





tion. 
important than the text of the Convention is the discussion which 


took place on the subject at The Hague Conference. In the 
course of this discussion it was the German Delegates who pro- 
posed the following restriction of the use of floating mines on the 
high sea : ‘ The laying of anchored automatic contact mines shall 
also be allowed in the area of the belligerents’ immediate activity, 
provided precautions are taken for the safety to which neutrals 
are entitled.’ This proposition was repeated by the German 
Delegates, in conjunction with the American and Japanese 


Delegates, in the following form : 

The laying of automatic contact mines by belligerents is allowed only 
within their own territorial waters and the territorial waters of their 
enemies and in the area of the belligerents’ immediate activity. 


Itwas again repeated by the German Delegates, in conjunction 
with the American and Netherlands Delegates, in the following 


form : 

If anchored contact mines are used all necessary precautions must be 
taken for the safety of legitimate shipping. The belligerents particularly 
undertake in the case where such mines are allowed to go adrift to notify 
the dangerous zones to the public as soon as possible or to see that the 
mines become innocuous after a certain lapse of time, so that any danger 
to legitimate navigation be as much as possible avoided. 


In explanation of the German view of what the ‘ area of the 
belligerents’ immediate activity’ meant, the following provision 
was suggested by the German Delegates : 


The placing of automatic contact mines shall also be allowed on the 
theatre of war; the theatre of war shall be considered to be that area 
of the sea where a military operation has taken place or takes place, or 
where it may be expected to take place by reason of the presence or approach 
of the armed forces of the two belligerents. 


Not only did the German Naval Delegate strive to make it 
quite clear that the interest of neutrals must be protected, but 
Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, the German Chief Delegate, 
made the following disclaimer in the name of his Government : 


The German Delegation has found itself compelled to oppose a great 
number of the provisions which sought to restrict the use of mines. I am 
anxious in a few words to explain the extent of the reservations we have 
made, and particularly to defend our attitude from the interpretation that, 
apart from the restrictions accepted by us, we ask for unlimited freedom 
to use these engines. We have no intention, if I may use the words of 
the British Delegate, ‘ to strew mines in profusion in all the seas.’ 

That is not so. We are not of the opinion that what is not expressly 
prohibited is allowed. 





I do not share this view of it, and, in any case, more - 
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A belligerent who lays mines assumes a very heavy responsibility 
towards neutrals and pacific navigation. On this point we are all agreed. 
No one will resort to this weapon without absolutely urgent military reasons 
and military operations are not governed solely by the provisions of Inter- 
national Law. ‘There are other factors. Conscience, common sense, and 
the sense of duty imposed by principles of humanity will be the safest 
guides for the sailor’s behaviour and will constitute the most efficacious 
guarantee against abuse. The officers of the German Navy, let me publicly 
affirm, will always fulfil in the strictest possible manner the duties which 
proceed from the unwritten law of humanity and civilisation. . 

In order to give a solid testimony of the German Delegation’s willingness 
to contribute to any acceptable measures which may reassure public opinion 
we are ready to prohibit for a period of five years—i.e. for the duration 
of this Convention—the use of floating mines altogether. We propose, 
therefore, that the first paragraph of the first article should read as 
follows: ‘ It is forbidden for a period of five years to lay floating automatic 
contact mines.’ 

























It is thus seen that Germany, at the Conference of 1907, 
admitted to the fullest extent the claims of neutrals to be sub- 
jected to the very minimum of molestation through the use of 
floating mines. The British Delegation on its side made the 
following reserve : 













In affixing their signatures to this Convention the British Plenipo- 
tentiaries declare that the fact of the said Convention not forbidding any, 
act or proceeding must not be regarded as depriving H.B.M. Government 
of the right to contest the legality of the said act or proceeding. 







Thus, as between Great Britain and Germany, this country 
has expressly reserved its right to regard the use of floating mines 
in warfare as governed by the Common Law of naval war, and 
the German Government has acknowledged the duty to respect 
neutral rights in the most emphatic manner whenever it is possible 
to do so. 

As regards the Convention as a whole, the rights of peaceful 
navigation (which includes not only neutral right but the right 
also of enemy fishing craft and other vessels specifically exempted 
by established usage, unreservedly confirmed by all the parties in 
Hague Convention No. XI., from capture) are set out in the 
preamble which bases it on ‘ regard to the principle of the freedom 
of sea routes, open to all nations’ ; and on the consideration ‘ that, 
if in the present state of things, the use of submarine mines with 
automatic contact cannot be forbidden, it is important to limit 
and regulate their use, in order to restrict the rigours of war and 
to give, as far as possible, to peaceful navigation the security it 
has the right to claim, in spite of the existence of a war.’ 

It is seen that in dealing with floating mines we must be 
guided by the international law of naval war as it exists apart 
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from The Hague Convention, which has altered nothing, but 
which, on the contrary, has re-affirmed the right of harmless 
navigation to be unmolested by actual hostilities. 


IT 


Let us now examine the position of a floating mine among 
the recognised methods of warfare. I have pointed out above 
that numerous provisions have become part of the usage of naval 
warfare with a view to protecting neutral and certain exempted 
enemy vessels from injury or destruction. If a belligerent war- 
ship attacked an unresisting neutral vessel on the high sea, it 
would be committing an act of violence and be liable to such 
penalties as can be inflicted upon it for violation of the rules of 

-war. Even if it fired into an unresisting private enemy ship the 
same penalty would be incurred. A floating mine is simply an 
engine of destruction, in the same way as a shell projected by 
@ cannon is an engine of destruction, and no belligerent can divest 
himself of his obligation to exercise control over his engines of 
destruction. This is practically admitted by Article I. of The 
Hague Convention, the obvious object of which is to oblige the 
belligerent to keep all possible control over the mines he lays. It 
follows from that article that, though the right to lay automatic 
contact mines is admitted, The Hague Conference went no further 
than to allow the laying of mines which, when not under control, 
become harmless in so short a time that danger to navigation 
is practically eliminated. The Great Powers who took part in the 
discussion of the Convention, we must remember, made it clear 
that the mines should only be allowed within the area of imme- 
diate hostilities or of probable immediate hostilities. There is 
nothing in the Convention itself that implies, beyond this, any 
alteration of the existing usage of naval warfare. 


IV 


Observance of the laws of war entitles captives from the enemy 
forces to be treated as prisoners of war. The Hague Regulations 
respecting the treatment of prisoners contain numerous provisions, 
most of which already belonged to the usage of war, for their 
protection. Combatants who do not conform to the usages of 
war and carry on illicit warfare do not enjoy the privilege of treat- 
ment as prisoners of war, and are criminals liable to the penalties 
provided by the belligerent martial law for punishment as such. 
If the laying of mines on the high sea is an illicit practice, in what 
category of war crimes should it be classed? Professor von Liszt, 
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of Berlin, whose work on International Law has reached a 9th 
edition since 1902, defines piracy as ‘any act of violence on the 
high sea contrary to International Law.’ ‘It is not,’ he says, ‘ in- 
dispensable to piracy that the object should be robbery.’ I am 
not myself prepared to take the same view as Professor von Liszt, 
but it is interesting to note that this distinguished writer, who 
is the author of the text-book on International Law which has 
the widest circulation in Germany, takes this exhaustive view of 
piracy. If his view is correct, then a vessel employed in laying 
mines on the high sea is guilty of piracy, and the officers and 
erew of such a vessel would be liable to the punishment meted 
out to pirates. I am not, I say, prepared to take Professor von 
Liszt’s view, but that is a technical question which is not essential 
to the present issue. All the length International Law goes is to 
declare the illegality. The penalties incurred belong to municipal 
law. 

To sum up, the position in International Law of floating mines 
may, I think, be stated shortly to be as follows : 


1. The claim to lay floating mines has been confirmed by The Hague Con- 
vention No. 8 and the laying of such mines is therefore no longer forbidden. 
I do not think the English reservation can be held to apply to the principle 
of ‘ permissibility.’ 

2. They can be used by belligerents and neutrals alike in their respective 
territorial waters for purposes of defence, provided proper warning be 
‘given to peaceful navigation which may then avoid such waters. 

3. Belligerents may place floating mines in enemy territorial waters, 
subject, however, to giving such notice as will ensure the safety of naviga- 
tion for neutral vessels and enemy vessels exempt from capture. 

4. Belligerents may use floating mines in the immediate neighbourhood 
of hostilities in the same way as they may use their other engines of 
war. The area of hostilities is a vague word, but, if it has any sense at 
all, it means a reasonable area and implies that the hostilities are genuinely 
within it. Moreover, the mines to be used within that area must be of a 
nature that does not expose innocent navigation to danger after hostilities 
are over and the area has been deserted. 


Any use of floating mines outside the authorisation given by 
The Hague Convention is contrary to the law of naval war. There 
are, however, practical difficulties in the way of enforcing this 
law in a war in which practically all the great military and naval 
Powers are engaged. Only one Great Power, viz. the United 
States, is outside the present fray, and, although her influence 
may be enormous from a moral point of view, it is not as if the 
majority of the Powers were neutral, as has been the case in all 
wars of ourown time. The danger of reprisals and the impotency 
of neutrals exposes the present war to becoming one of lawless 
outrage. The claim of Germany to possession of a superior 
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culture ought to lead to her desisting from the unlawful and even 
outrageous use she is making of floating mines. It is beyond the 
scope of this article to point out their horrors, but one moment's 
reflection will show that to expose even an enemy warship to s0 
cruel a method of destruction without warning of the approaching 
enemy or the knowledge of approximate danger has introduced 
into civilised warfare the cruellest method of destruction the 
genius of man has yet devised. 


THOMAS BARCLAY 
(Vice-President of the Institute of International Law). 








OUR NEAREST NEUTRAL NEIGHBOUR 
AND THE WAR 












OFFICIALS, journalists, and members of the general public have 
been anxiously asking whether Holland is pro-English or pro- 
German. Some have arrived at certainty on the point : Holland, 
they are persuaded, is pro-German. 

To answer these inquirers with the truth, which is that 
Holland is neither pro-English nor pro-German, but pro-Dutch, 
is not enough. It is necessary to ask them a question in their 
turn. And greatly to their surprise, no doubt, this question must 
be: Are they themselves pro-English or pro-German? 

What is it to be pro-German? Obviously, to play the game of 
Germany. What is the game of Germany with regard to 
Holland? Unmistakably, as anyone with a grasp of the situation 
understands, to create such distrust between Great Britain and 
Holland as shall have the effect of throwing Holland into the 
arms of Germany. 

The sympathetic feeling of a large section of the Dutch people 
towards England and France; the dislike of the true Dutchman 
for Prussian militarism, arrogance and over-government; Ger- 
many’s arbitrary interpretation of the Act regulating the naviga- 
tion of the Rhine; the brutality of the unprovoked attack on 
Belgium ; the sack of Louvain and Dinant; and the tremendous 
losses and widespread suffering caused to Holland by the disloca- 
tion of her agriculture, commerce, and industry by the War’ have 
given Germany a great deal of lee-way to make up with the 
Dutch people. 

But we have been giving her some help to make up that lee- 
way, and the time has come to say so in plain terms. 



























II 


That a censorship of letters and telegrams from and to 
Holland is absolutely imperative and ought to be strict, everybody 
is agreed. But it is of the essence of an effective Censorship 
that it shall be informed and skilful. 

At a time, however, when, as is well known, the Government 
has felt it necessary to spend a considerable sum in publishing 


* Holland has been mobilised since Aug. 4 and 5, and the outlay imposed on 
the Government alone cannot be much less than 4,000,000/. 
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Dutch versions of English despatches and speeches in connexion 
with the War, and in circulating English news in Holland, the 
Censorship has distinguished itself by a stupid hampering of the 
work of London correspondents of the Dutch dailies, responsible 
writers, well affected to this country, whose sympathies it was of 
importance to us to retain. Their summaries of news and 
opinions which had already appeared in the London Press have 
been thrown into the waste-paper basket, and, until the second 
week in September, they were kept without copies of their own 
newspapers. Their whole treatment has been on a par with 
the experience of the London representative of a great American 
news agency whose account (from the London Press) of our 
success in the Heligoland Bight was stopped because the in- 
structions of the Censorship forbade it to pass movements of war 
vessels ! 

After this it is no great surprise to learn that, at a time when 
the action of the Dutch Chamber of Commerce in London in re- 
gard to the war has been beyond praise, the correspondence 
and open telegrams of Dutch commercial houses in the metro- 
polis of the highest standing have been held up after no under- 
standable system whatever. JRealising that the number of 
persons in London who know Dutch really well, and have 
at the same time a sufficient general knowledge of affairs 
to enable them to examine letters and telegrams with intelli- 
gence, is limited, a number of well-to-do business men, promment 
members of the Dutch, Anglo-Dutch, and Scoto-Dutch colony in 
London, were good enough to offer their services, for two or 
three hours a day in turn, to co-operate with the Censorship in 
looking through letters and telegrams between Great Britain and 
Holland. This public-spirited offer of help, which would have 
been of the greatest value, was declined ! ” 

But this is not everything. Unfortunately, however, in 
matters closely affecting the relations of two countries, it is 
seldom expedient to publish everything. I must content myself 
with assuring my readers, with a full sense of my responsibility, 
that there are within my knowledge, and within the knowledge of 
several persons, facts which, if mentioned in the House of 
Commons or the Press, would provoke an outburst of indignation 
on all sides. 

It is particularly regrettable that it is not possible to set forth 
the facts to which I refer, because at the very time when the 
Dutch people in London of all ranks have been passing through a 
trying experience with an equability of temper and a friendly 


* I am glad to learn, at the time of correcting the proof of this article, 
that changes which have been made in the personnel and the instructions of 
the Censorship: have brought about a different state of things and that there is 
now very little to complain of. 
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feeling towards this country which we cannot appreciate too 
highly, there have been in not a few of our papers continual 
imputations of bad faith on the part of Holland in regard to 
food exports into Germany. As there has been, as I shall show, 
the smallest possible foundation for these insinuations, they 
have made the worst impression in the Netherlands. In other 
words, we have been doing most effectively the work of the 
German press propaganda among the Dutch public. 


III 


It is in the interests of humanity that the War shall be brought 
to an end as soon as possible. One of the ways of shortening 
the War—I said so in print a month ago, and I spoke to Dutch 
friends in the same sense six weeks since—is to keep food and 
raw materials from reaching Germany via Holland. Seventy- 
five per cent. of the imports of Rotterdam normally find their way 
to Germany. 

When, however, we try to starve out the Germans via 
Holland great loss must be inflicted on the immense transit 
trade of the Dutch. Not more than a fifth of the ordinary number 
of ships is arriving at Dutch ports, and 50,000 men have been 
thrown out of work in Rotterdam and Amsterdam alone. 

But it is imperative that Germany shall not be fed via Holland 
if we can prevent it without infringing the rights of a neutral 
State. As to goods produced in Holland, the Dutch are their 
own masters. As to goods produced by ourselves we are also free 
to do as we like. But as to the goods of a third neutral country, 
there is a difficulty. We are bound by international law and the 
Dutch are bound by the Rhine Convention of 1869. The only 
way seemed to be to ask the Dutch Government to guarantee 
that particular imports should not be exported to Germany. But 
the Dutch Government is bound by the Rhine Convention to keep 
the Rhine (which means the harbour of Rotterdam) open for 
goods in transit, and to offer no impediment to them by tolls or 
otherwise. An undertaking to prohibit export to Germany could 
not cover various goods which, in ordinary circumstances, only 
pass through Holland in transit and are not reckoned as import 
and export. And the British Government, which is at war on 
behalf of Treaty observance, would be reluctant to ask from 
Holland an undertaking which would mean a violation of the 
Rhine Convention, to which she and Germany are signatories. 

What the Dutch Government has promptly done, and it is 
a very substantial token of good will, is to agree to set up in our 
interests a kind of National Store. Recognising that it has to 
meet and dispel feelings of distrust, however unfounded, it will 
itself purchase all cargoes or parts of cargoes, consigned to 
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. Holland, which we might regard as conditional contraband.’ Ip 
the future, therefore, we shall not regard as contraband anything 
bought by the Dutch Government. 

How the Dutch Government will deal with its importers is its 
own affair. It is probable, however, that it will hand over the 
goods to importers on their making a deposit by way of 
guarantee that the goods shall not reach Germany. That the 
purchased cargoes will not reach Germany we may trust (1) the 
honour of the Dutch Government, and (2) its list of articles the 
export of which from Holland has been forbidden—in most cases 
from the 4th of August‘ : 

Horses. Cotton (raw and yarn since Sept. 4). 


Hay and straw. Salt. 

Oats. Sugar (from Sept. 7). 
Wheat and wheat products. Pit props. 

Barley. Surgical instruments. 
Rye (allowed Aug. 12-18). Acetone. 

Maize (since Sept. 3). Sulphuric acid. 

All cattle foods. Saltpetre. 

Rice (since Sept. 3). Liquid fuels. 

Beans and peas. Motors and parts. 
Leather and hides. Motor cycles. 

Coal and coke. Carriages. 


How important this list is to us may be judged from the fact 
that last year Holland exported more than a million tons of wheat 


alone to Germany. 

To anyone who has been imposed upon by newspaper stories 
about undue imports to Germany from Holland, and differentia- 
tion between Germany and Great Britain, I commend the follow- 
ing table which I have compiled from unpublished statistics with 
which I have been courteously supplied by the Dutch Govern- 
ment : 


| Foodstuffs, and Country to which Exported Avast 83 [aug August 7 1, a oy a | 


Tons Tons Tons 


Great Britein... ..| “0 | 280 | gf 
Germary_... oe | 994 28 33 


os Great Britain... ../ 1030 | 13 | 1716 
” Germany nds me 410 102 24 








Beef and Veal 


Great Britain... sant 1010 1407 2077 
Germany cnt Rs 34 445 537 


Great Britain... ... 1835 1488 | 1613 
Cheese ... { (Germany... .. {| 1805 13909 | 1572 


{ Great Britain... aa 917 2217 = | 


Bacon 


Butter Germany ... re 2296 10€9 


Great Britain... es 5854 7204 


Not avail- 
able 


Margerine { micccted son tele 51 17 





* The courtesies have not been all on one side, however. We have allowed 
the export to Holland of a considerable quantity of coal for Dutch requirements. 

* This list—I have not troubled the reader with all the items—has not been 
published before in England. 
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But, it may be said, how about cargoes or parts of cargoes 
openly consigned to Germany via Holland? *—under the Rhine 
Act Holland cannot stop them. The answer is that it is our 
business, and we shall make it our business, to stop them on the 
high seas. 

Of course, there are people in Holland, as elsewhere, who are 
ready to put their pockets before their Sovereign’s orders.* Some 
Dutch people of this sort have been sent to prison. Others have 
been haled before the authorities and dealt with by word of mouth 
in a way they will not forget. For any others who are disposed 
to emulate their line of conduct a sharp look-out is being kept by 
a committee of leading business men formed by the Ministry of 
Commerce. Any one who has read the circular which the Dutch 
Chamber of Commerce sent out three weeks ago giving a warning 
against the tricks of firms in Holland, usually only a few weeks 
old or with German capital, which were offering to act as agents 
for German business, will realise what an unmistakable stand 
reputable Dutch commercial houses have taken. 

I am mentioning, it will be seen, several facts which have 
not been recorded in our Press. Here is another new fact illus- 
trative of the correct attitude of our nearest neutral neighbour. 
Some tugs and trawlers were about to be sold, and there was 
reason to believe that they were to be utilised by Germany for 
mine-laying. Martial law was immediately proclaimed in the 
district in which the shipowner lived and he was arrested. 


IV 


It would be disgraceful if, to all the sorrow and suffering 
caused by the War, there should be added strained relations, or 
worse, between ourselves and the Dutch. There is no European 
people to whom we are more closely akin, not only in race but 
in political and social ideas. Freedom of speech, freedom of print- 
ing, freedom of trade, and freedom of entrance to the oppressed 
of other nationalities, have long glorified the public creed of both 
nations. Detestation of militarism is in the very fibre of both. 
Holland and Scandinavia stand for ideals which will be priceless 
in that reconstruction of Europe which is now proceeding. It is 
above all things necessary that we retain their confidence and 
esteem. 

Holland, a small nation with a population less than that of 
London, our nearest neutral neighbour, with many claims on our 


* That is via the Rhine. The goods are transferred to large ‘ Rhine lighters’ 
at Rotterdam. 

* ‘Every trader should carefully bear in mind that even the appearance of 
favouring one of the belligerents, by and through Dutch commerce, should be 
avoided.’—Queen Wilhelmina’s speech. 
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regard, is in a position of such delicacy and difficulty as must 
appeal to every man and woman to whom national independence 
is more than a phrase. She is labouring with an honest deter- 
mination, insufficiently appreciated in this country, to maintain 
@ neutrality upon which her national existence may depend. To 
put the matter on no higher ground, the more we aid her to main- 
tain that neutrality, the likelier it is that, if Dutch troops are 
ever moved over the frontier of Holland, they will be moved in 
co-operation with the Allies. 

But it is useless to blink the facts of the situation. They 
cannot be set down too bluntly : 

1. German Press propaganda has made an impression in 
Holland. Let me give an illustration. On the 10th of Septem- 
ber a correspondent wrote to me from The Hague : 

It is a matter of common knowledge over here that last week the English 
Government has been exercising strong pressure on our Government to 
let English troops pass the Schelde to Antwerp, and the English denial of 
the issue of an ultimatum has merely conveyed to us the impression that 
our Government has withstood that pressure. Had England really gone 
to the length of an ultimatum it would merely have forced us to take 
sides against the Allies.’ 


Happily, I was able to telegraph to my correspondent, on the’ 
highest possible authority, that the story was a lie typical of the 


subtlety of the German Press propaganda. All we had done was 
to inquire whether the Dutch Government would object to Belgian 
refugees being brought to England in captured German steamers 
through the Dutch ‘ water territory’ * of the Schelde. 

2. Owing to the unwisdom of our Censorship, the amount of 
news from London in the first weeks of the War was very small, 
and English newspapers frequently failed to arrive. This was 
largely responsible for the amount of space given in the Dutch 
Press to Wolff and other pro-German intelligence, not only report- 
ing the events of the War in a particular manner, but pro-German 
versions of the facts of the diplomatic and political situation. 
These telegraphic services have done their work. There are con- 
sequently some Dutchmen who are prepared to believe that Ger- 
many may have honestly meant no harm to Belgium had she 
been allowed to pass through, and that—though no documents in 
proof are forthcoming !—France might have infringed Belgian 
neutrality herself, had Germany not been first in the field. Dis- 
like and suspicion of Russia also influence the views of some Dutch- 
men, and the intervention of Japan is seldom understood and is 

7 And place three strong positions on the North Sea at Germany’s disposal. 
*It is a common mistake to speak, not of the water territory but of the 


territorial waters of the Schelde. The Schelde estuary is not three-mile limit 
waters, but waters lying between two Dutch shores, and is therefore water 


territory. 
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often reprobated. (Remember the exposed position of the Dutch 
Indies, with a population of 38,000,000.) On the other hand, 
nowhere is stronger antagonism to the Germans manifested just 
now than in the province of Limburg, which projects into the 
territory in German occupation. In this case, however, the fact 
that Limburg is Roman Catholic, and therefore in religious sym- 
pathy with Belgium, has to be taken into account. 

3. Although the memories of the Boer War have been dimmed 
by the great and unexpected liberality of the Constitution which 
has been given to South Africa, they have not disappeared in the 
case of a section of the population, and may still be played upon. 
One Dutchman said to me ‘The Boers seem to have forgotten 
more than the Hollanders.’ 

4, There is a considerable German population in Holland, and 
many of the German residents, owing to their commercial posi- 
tion, have great influence. Rotterdam contains a large number 
of German and Germanised firms, and it is in Rotterdam that 
one of the ablest and most influential Dutch dailies is published. 
Many of the largest hotels in Holland belong wholly or in part 
to German companies, and are staffed by Germans; and at 
establishments at which I have stayed since the outbreak of the 
War I have found stacks of German journals, but the English 
ones missing or locked away. 

5. Although no one doubts for one moment that the Prince 
Consort has been other than strictly neutral, he is a German 
Prince, and it is possible that a portion of the Court—but not the 
Queen—a small number of army officers, and a few members of 
the aristocracy with seats adjoining the German frontier, are pro- 
German in their sympathies. But well-to-do people who have 
sighed for German methods of dealing with the forces of disorder 
might be found in our own country! 

6. Along with an impression of the lack of organisation which 
characterises some departments of French life and industry, and 
@ perception of certain shortcomings in our own commercial 
and social systems, there is in Holland high appreciation of 
German industrial, commercial, and scientific efficiency. Many 
Dutchmen have received a part of their general and technical 
education in Germany, and the immense progress which has been 
made there during the past thirty years is admired. In some 
directions, perhaps, German life and industry are better known, 
by a section of the population at any rate, than their counterparts 
in this country. (It is, of course, very much easier to get-to Ger- 
many than to England.) ‘England with German efficiency and 
education,’ said one Dutchman to me, ‘ would be invincible.’ 

7. Some Dutch people call to mind that, though Holland has 
been invaded by England and France, she has never fought with 
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Germans since her struggle with the Bishop of Miinster. There 
has been a great deal of intermarrying with Germans of recent 
years.° While Germany adjoins half a dozen Dutch Provinces, 
France is on the other side of Belgium. There are not a few 
Dutch professors in German universities, and German professors 
in Dutch universities. Dutch folk value the practical, and the 
Germans are respected for their practical qualities. A few years 
ago, indeed, there was a movement, supported by some young 
business men and by people who complained of the parochialism 
of Holland, to bring about a commercial understanding with Ger- 
many. The movement came to an end when it was realised how 
narrow was the border between economical and political union. 
8. Hitherto Germany has seemed to Dutch people to be reason- 
ably successful in the War, considering the forces opposed to 
her. As Holland has an indefensible frontier towards Germany, 
and half the country would have to be abandoned were she in- 
vaded, German military strength cannot be without influence on 
some sections of Dutch opinion. The opportunity which Holland 
has had since her mobilisation to strengthen her defences and to 
train her troops, in a fashion which is hardly possible in peace 
time, has greatly improved her defensive position, and she would 
no doubt make a stronger resistance to invasion than even the 
plucky Belgians have been able to do. Though, however, the 
Water Line, seventy miles long by about eight miles wide—it 
extends from the Zuider Zee through Utrecht to Gorkum and 
Dordrecht—would be a serious obstacle to the invader, the forts 
of the ‘ Linie’ could hardly be expected to stand out for long 
against the latest German artillery. If the Water Line is aban- 
doned, and with it Rotterdam, The Hague, Leyden, and Haar- 


lem, and the Dutch fall back within the great Amsterdam ‘ Linie,’ . 


the national resistance, will continue ; but, unless succour comes, 
a period must necessarily be put to that resistance. Briefly, then, 
Holland is ultimately at the mercy of a powerful Germany. 


V 


Such being the state of things, is it any wonder that the 
Dutch, while as determined as the Belgians to resist invasion to 
the last, should realise that it is only common prudence to avoid 
fighting until compelled? If they have to fight, they are going 
to take the field with honour and in such conditions that their 
blows will tell. Meantime, all they can do is to be strictly and 
honestly neutral, and that they are determined to be. If there 
are some of our people who lack imagination enough to put 
themselves in the place of Holland and to examine from her 
point of view the extraordinarily difficult position in which she 


* There has also been intermarrying, especially in the south, with Belgians. 
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finds herself, they can at least understand that, at the present 
stage of the War, a nation sympathetically neutral—as Holland, 
as a whole, may well be, if we act wisely—is worth more than an 
ineffective ally. Had Holland magnificently made the German 
invasion of a neighbouring State a casus belli, she would have 
been wrecked by now : a German army corps has been established 
near her frontier, at Wesel, for a long time past. It is in the 
closing stages of the War that the fresh troops of Holland—and 
Denmark—will be of most value. Holland, with so much at 
stake in the Indies, cannot contemplate with satisfaction a 
triumphant Germany. But it would not only be a case of danger 
to Java : a triumphant Germany would be a Germany in posses- 
sion of Antwerp, and with views on the navigation of the Rhine 
which would mean practically the establishment of a German 
waterway through the heart of Holland.*® (As to Denmark, with 
the experience she has had even during the past twelve months 
of Prussian methods, she is not likely to be under any illusions 
as to the treatment she may expect from a triumphant Germany. 
If she can see ani opportunity of recovering the northern half of 
Slesvig she will certainly take advantage of it.) 

No true Dutchman could possibly be happy as a German, at 
any rate under any administrative system that Germany has 
produced hitherto. The spectacle of Germans trying to govern 
arace which, in the past, has exhibited to Europe all the possi- 
bilities of passive resistance, would be, but for the sadness of it, 
one of the most entertaining things the world has ever seen. 
Although some Hollanders find it difficult to believe that Germany 
has designs on their country—they ask whether Holland is not 
a protection for Germany seawards—they are in a minority. 
Since when has an Empire, not too well off for good harbours 
and good agricultural land, held herself back from the conquest 
of fine ports and rich territory merely because theorists threatened 
her with the price that would have to be paid for the possession 
of the coveted country? Friesland would be an ideal landing 
and taking-off place for German airships and aeroplanes, and is 
not accessible to hostile cruisers. The Frisian islands would be 
equally valuable for German submarines. 

The elaborate politeness to Dutchmen which has been dis- 
played by Germany during the War has been discounted— 
‘Timeo Danaos’—and it has certainly not obscured the horrors 

‘and the misery of Louvain and Dinant. All Holland has been 
moved by the suffering which German ruthlessness has wrought. 

©‘ Every level-minded Dutchman must know,’ said a Dutch friend to me, 
‘that with England, France, and Russia beaten, Holland would become a mere 
Bavaria in the German Empire. The right side for us is the Allies’ side. If 
we side with Germany, we lose our most valuable possession, the Indies, at 
once, to England.’ 
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It is hard for us to be neutral [writes a friend from Amsterdam] becanse 
of the misery of the Belgians. The simple-living peasants, doing no harm 
to anyone in the world, have been abominably treated. Some of us there 
are who would not have been sorry had we begun war already, bitter 
though the cost would have been for our little country. Already south of 
the Schelde some of our people have had to have arms taken from them. 

You cannot generalise the Dutch attitude [says a second Dutch corre- 
spondent from The Hague]; so much depends on commercial interests, 
religious convictions, family relations, etc. The population of the big 
towns is very mixed and cosmopolitan. A minority of the Calvinistic 
population is naturally anti-French. Our people was anti-French during 
the Franco-Prussian war up to the fall of Sedan. Although sympathies 
are divided, we are unanimous in sympathy with the Belgians. The last 
twenty years have witnessed a growing friendship between Dutch and 
* Flemish. There is a wonderful literature in the Flemish dialect, both prose 
and poetry, which is read all over Holland. The Dutch, indeed, supply 
ninety per cent. of its readers. Then a popular Flemish singer has carried 
his songs to the remotest parts of Holland. The Flemish are, indeed, our 
Belgian brothers. 


At present Holland is, as yet another correspondent says, 
‘absolutely sincere and honest in her desire to keep neutral in 
the strictest sense of the word; she has nothing to hide either 
from England or Germany.’ ‘ We wish to maintain,’ I read in a- 
fourth letter, ‘absolutely straightforward relations with Great 
Britain and Germany.’ 


In every country of the world [writes a well informed Dutchman to a 
relative in London, who has shown me the letter] there always will be 
people who only have an eye for their own small or big profits, no matter 
whether they are dealing fairly or otherwise. This has ever been the 
case, but a whole people should not be judged according to the deeds of 
such scoundrels. I can assure you that the great majority, that is to 
say eighty per cent. of educated Dutchmen are exactly of the best English 
opinion as regards the most desirable end of the present war. It would 
be absurd to say that Holland has not, in its trade and industry and in 
art and science, a great many friends in Germany, but every Dutchman 
is convinced nevertheless that the only way to live in peace in Europe is 
by having Prussian militarism thoroughly broken. The quick advance of 
the German Army towards Paris caused a very depressed feeling, and a 
general sense of relief was obvious as soon as the better reports from 
France came in. 

However, we have to maintain our neutrality, and therefore we are 
not allowed to show our sympathies too much, an art in which the average 
Dutchman is rather versed. I, for one, have not the slightest doubt, 
however, as to what the outcome of a plébiscite would be if one were to 
take place in this country. 

What, of course, is most disagreeable for Dutch firms is to see our 
own products, cultivated in our Colonies and shipped in Dutch vessels, 
discharged in French or English ports, for fear that they might ultimately 
reach Germany. By taking, for instance, all the maize out of a great many 
British and Dutch steamers destined for Holland a scarcity of this article 
has been caused here which has induced some farmers to feed their cattle 
and pigs on wheat. Nevertheless we are convinced that England does not 
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wish to starve us, or to starve our cattle, which produces any amount of 
butter and cheese for the English market. 

Although [says the writer of another letter from Holland which is 
before me] in existing circumstances the Declaration of The Hague of 1909, 
the Schelde treaty of 1832, and our Rhine treaty with Germany may be 
a nuisance, yet our Government is obliged to honour its signature to the 
same, otherwise they would be acting contrary to the rules of genuine 
neutrality and behaving like the German Chancellor who considers treaties 
as waste paper. 


Some of our people have yet to realise that, in the case of a 
small State at any rate, it is not enough to proclaim your 
neutrality : the neutrality must be rigorously observed. No 
doubt President Wilson has helped to teach some of our news- 
paper readers that neutrality means neutrality, and not covert 
evidences of sympathy with one side or the other. 

When, on the outbreak of war, it was imagined in Holland 
that there was a chance of our coming, unasked, to the assistance 
of Dutch neutrality, the coasts of the Netherlands were manned 
and entrenched, and her tideways were mined against us, just as 
her frontiers were as resolutely guarded against Germany. How 
neutrality is interpreted by a leading business house in Amster- 
dam is evidenced by its refusal to a valued correspondent, even 
to pass on to London a request to store a German cargo during 
the War. The appeal which has been made for neutrality by the 
Queen, both publicly and privately, has curbed to an extra- 
ordinary degree open expressions of antipathy and sympathy in 
Holland ; and the Press in particular has received repeated warn- 
ings from the Government. Hence the special significance of 
the biting expostulation of a well-known Dutch weekly with 
Germany, which was reproduced in The Times two or three weeks 
since. 

The Dutch are perfectly conscious of the way in which their 
country is being spied on by their big neighbour. That big 
neighbour is not only spying : she is looking for every chance to 
make out to the Dutch that Great Britain, which has gone to 
war in defence of the neutrality of a small nation, cannot be 
trusted to respect the State rights of Holland. A word to the 
wise ought to be sufficient. 

It is a great asset for relations of good will and confidence 
between Great Britain and Holland that a statesman so just and 
candid as Sir Edward Grey should have the advantage of con- 
ferring with a representative of the Netherlands of such experi- 
ence and friendliness as the Netherlands Minister. Jonkheer de 
Marees van Swinderen was Foreign Secretary in the last Nether- 
lands Government ; he speaks English perfectly, and he is married 
to an American lady ; and his Excellency’s efforts to meet feelings 
of mistrust between Great Britain and Holland are constantly 

302 
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aided by a number of clear-headed business men in London, who 
are united to both countries by ties of marriage or long residence. 
Another fact which should make for the two countries under- 
standing one another is that the present Foreign Minister of the 
Netherlands has not only Scots blood in his veins—his name is 
Loudon—but has had diplomatic experience in, curiously enough, 
London, Paris, Tokio, and Washington successively ! 

I have endeavoured faithfully to describe different currents of 
feeling in Holland. But of the educated population as a whole 
I may say with confidence that, thanks to the efficiency and 
enterprise of the Dutch Press and to the habit of reading English, 
German, and French books, periodicals, and newspapers, the 
people of no country is now better informed as to the progress of 
the War and the development of the political situation in Europe. 
I firmly believe that we possess, and, if we act with wisdom and 
consideration, that we shall retain, the sympathies of the most 
influential people in the Netherlands. 

But never was there more virtue in an ‘if.’ 


J. W. Ropertson-Scortr (‘Home Counties ’). 





THE HUMANISTS OF LOUVAIN 


‘THE people build cities,’ wrote Erasmus, and added, only too 
truly, ‘while the madness of princes destroys them.’ The 
Flemish towns won their freedom from feudal barbarism. At 
a great price they bought their privileges, and their duke became 
their ‘ Protector.’ In Louvain, as in Florence under the Medici, 
vast sums accumulated from commerce were gradually devoted to 
the adornment of the city, and the humanism of art flourished. 

While the aesthetic Renaissance was in living movement in the 
South of Europe, a similar, though independent, development of 
art was in process in Flanders, Louvain being one of its centres. 
Flanders had its patrons in the dukes of Burgundy and Brabant. 
Philip the Good, a lover of the fine arts, bestowed 1001. a year 
on the painter Jan van Eyck. Van Eyck counts for more in the 
history of Renaissance art than the value of his paintings. He 
gave back to Italy more than the Flemings had yet received, for 
he discovered a method of oil-painting which spread from the 
Flemish gilds to Venice, and Italy generally. Van Eyck himself 
was a citizen of Bruges; but, belonging to his school and a 
personal friend, was Rogier van der Weyden, whose Descent from 
the Cross, thought to be his finest extant work, was located in 
the church of the Virgin outside Louvain, and another of whose 
works was in a side-chapel of St. Peter’s, at Louvain. Rogier 
composed four great pictures for the Hall of Judgment in the 
Town Hall at Brussels. More essentially Louvanist by adoption 
was Dirk Bouts, who settled at Louvain before 1460, and became 
painter to the municipality. With civic enthusiasm he produced 
two large paintings for the Council Room, as a set-off to the 
Van der Weyden frescoes at Brussels. 

In architecture Louvain found superb self-expression. 
Sulpice van Vorst designed the important Collegiate Church of 
St. Peter; Jan van Ruysbroeck the charming spire of Ste. 
Gertrude ; whilst Mathieu de Layens surpassed himself and all 
others by the construction of the glorious Town Hall. Sculptors 
in full humanist sympathy were Eustache van Molenbeke, 
Guillaume Aerts, and Josse Bryaert, who glorified the new build- 
ings with their work. With lavish artistic devotion Louvain 
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supplied her own needs and lent one of her gifted sons to the larger 
Belgium, in Quentin Massys, or Metsys, originally an ironsmith, 
who had wrought beautiful ironwork. He became the greatest 
Flemish colourist and founder of the Antwerp school. 

Humanist art in Louvain had a wide comprehensiveness, 
* Chambers ’ encouraged oratorical and dramatic displays. Music 
was cultivated, and Sir Thomas More refers to an organ in a 
private house—that of Busleiden. Commercialism had developed 
art, but the art impulse, in its turn, was transformed into the 
current of general intellectual culture under the patronage of the 
dukes and seigneurs ; for a love of poetry, French and Latin, had 
been a tradition in the Burgundian Court. 


II 


Louvain came within the sphere of influence of Georges 
d’Halewyn (1473-1536), grand-nephew of Philip de Comines who 
marks so decisive a stage in the treatment of history. He was 
Councillor and Chamberlain of the Duke of Burgundy, and a 
commander of troops in the armies of Philip the Good and of 
Charles the Bold. Halewyn was a scholar, writer, and traveller. 
He acted as Ambassador from the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
to the King of England, Henry the Eighth. His chateau of 
Comines was a literary centre. There he himself translated 
Erasmus’s Moriae Encomium into French, and though the 
omissions and additions in the translation aroused the author's 
dissatisfaction, the translator undoubtedly secured a wider circu- 
lation to the book. Halewyn deserves wider recognition for his 
ideas on the direct method of teaching Latin, by Latin speaking, 
and with requirement of the barest minimum of grammar. It is 
characteristic of many of the Louvain group of writers that they 
take this view. Speech, reading, and imitation of authors was the 
way of acquisition of Latin, or any foreign language, as it was 
for the vernacular. Roger Ascham more than forty years later 
followed in the same direction. Halewyn’s collection of books was 
famous. It was sold by the family in 1614, but the catalogue 
is (or rather was) in the Louvain library. Halewyn reversed the 
ordinary procedure of patrons, in his respect for John Despau- 
terius, the Louvain Latin grammarian, by dedicating his Restau- 
ratio Linguae Latinae actually published at Antwerp in 1533 
to his client. This book is in the curious position that though 
the general nature of its contents is known—like some of the 
classics of old—apparently no copy is now accessible. 

Another patron of still higher general interest in the history 
of humanism was Jéréme de Busleiden (c. 1470-1517). Like 
Halewyn’s father, Busleiden’s father was a man of commanding 
energies. Jéréme studied letters and law at Louvain and then 
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travelled in Italy. On his return, he was appointed Councillor 
of State and Master of Requests, and became wealthy through 
ecclesiastical preferment. He was sent to England to offer the 
congratulations of Belgium on the accession of Henry the Eighth 
in 1509, and to France on the accession of Francis the First in 
1515. He entertained scholars, and never ceased in his efforts to 
collect the choicest and scarcest of books. Omnium librorum 
emacissimus, says Erasmus of him. In 1516 Sir Thomas More 
wrote an appreciative account of a visit to Busleiden, paid when 
on an embassy to Flanders, accompanied by Cuthbert Tunstall. 
He praises Busleiden’s fortune, his goodness, his courtesy. He 
is amazed at the vetustatis monumenta which he has collected. 
He refers to the library, so splendidly filled with choice books, 
and, with that touch of appreciation so ready for his friends, 
More adds that Busleiden’s mind, ‘ more full than any library,’ 
takes his breath away completely. With still greater detail, Sir 
Thomas More writes with delight in his Epigrammata on Buslei- 
den’s collection of Roman medals. As Rome herself was saved 
from her enemies by the Roman Emperors, Busleiden’s collec- 
tion of coins brings the very Emperors themselves to our mind3, 
more closely and permanently than their arches of triumph, 
which, in time, crumble to dust. The sight of the ancient 
sculptures, paintings, and carvings, as well as his friend’s old 
books, fired More’s imagination. No doubt the famous house at 
Chelsea, that second Plato’s Academy (or, as Erasmus corrected 
himself in thus describing it, rather to be named ‘school and 
training college of the Christian religion ’) was built and adorned 
with Busleiden’s mansion in the background of More’s memory, 
though the scale was of a more modest kind. 

Another of the friends of ‘ good letters,’ though not so highly 
placed in social rank, was yet more closely associated with Sir 
Thomas More, namely, Peter Gilles, or Giles. He was clerk to 
the Chief Magistrate of Antwerp. He was always ready to re- 
ceive Erasmus into his house, or to perform for him any service 
in his power. ‘In good letters,’ Erasmus describes his friend 
‘admirator et egregie peritus,’ and as a host, suavissimus. Gilles 
kept open house to scholars at Antwerp. If his name is specially 
linked with that of Erasmus, Sir Thomas More, at least, has con- 
firmed its immortality. It was in conversation with Gilles that 
More saw first the seafaring man, Raphael Hythloday, formerly 
the companion of Amerigo Vespucci. It is from the mouth of 
Hythloday that the ‘idle talk’ of the Utopia is ‘fabled’ to the 
world, this seaman of the Renaissance ‘ well-learned in the Latin 
tongue, but profound and excellent in the Greek tongue.’ 
Gilles supplied More with the Utopian alphabet and the 
“four verses in the Utopian tongue.’ He also wrote to Busleiden 
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the letter of commendation of More as ‘ the singular ornament of 
this our age, as you yourself (right honourable Busleiden) can 
witness, to whom he is perfectly well known.’ The Utopia 
links More and his two friends with Louvain more definitely than 
has been mentioned as yet. He wrote his Utopia in England, 
but he placed it in the hands of Peter Gilles for publication. 
Gilles consulted Erasmus, and the choice was fixed on the 
publisher, Thierry Martens, of Louvain, of whom it has been said 
that he was to Belgium what Aldus Manutius was to Venice, 
The issue of this treatise, ‘ precious as gold,’ is an event of Euro- 
pean significance. In the friendship of Thomas More with 
Erasmus and Gilles, English and Belgian humanism were united, 
and this union was typified and cemented in their common delight 
in the visions of the longed-for ideal Commonwealth. On the 12th 
of November 1516 Gérard de Nimégue (Noviomagus), himself 
no mean scholar, corrector of the press of Thierry Martens (a 
not uncommon occupation for the scholars of that age), wrote to 
Erasmus : ‘ Our Thierry has charged himself willingly and gladly 
with the printing of the Utopia. A draftsman has made a plan 
of the island, which our Paludan (public rhetorician to the 
University, another honoured host of Erasmus ‘‘ doctissimus et 
humanissimus ’’) will let you see, and you can note any desired 
corrections in the margin. I will take every care that the 
Utopia shall be attractively produced.’ The book appeared by the 
24th of February 1516-17. The humanism of the fifteenth-century 
art of Louvain was indeed transfused into ‘ something rich and 
strange ’ in the literature of the early sixteenth century. 


IIT 


“In the bookshops of Louvain,’ says one writer, ‘ interesting 
talks took place’ between the friends of classical literature, or 
“good letters,’ as it was ordinarily styled. Erasmus must often 
have visited the atelier of Thierry Martens, at any rate, on busi- 
ness. ‘The resource of a printing-press was necessary tohim. He 
had corrected for the press of Aldus Manutius at Venice, and is 
unique in having earned so large a portion of living income from 
literary printed work both in the south, and in the north, of 
Europe. Men like Aldus and Martens did the work of giants, 
and cannot be counted but as humanist scholars, for the value of 
the development of scholarship is largely dependent on the facili- 
ties for its dissemination. Erasmus said of Martens: ‘ Noctes 
diesque publicae vigilat utilitati.’ The Louvain publisher earned 
his money and spent it on the development of the output of 
books of the New Learning, Latin and Greek texts, and of 
the best original thought and research work of humanist scholars. 
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His generosity was magnificent. He was probably the first pub- 
lisher constantly to pay honoraria to authors as well as remunera- 
tion for press correcting, and he ran himself and his family into 
straitened finance in doing it. It will also be remembered of 
Martens that, when Erasmus was ill, apparently suffering from 
the terrible plague, Martens took him into his own house and 
nursed him fora month. His illustrious guest was none too liberal 
in responsive gratitude. He blessed Martens, it is true, and 
declared that the publisher would in himself suffice for his happi- 
ness, had he as much fortune as affection. 

Louvain had been chosen by that earliest of printers in Belgium 
—John of Westphalia—for his press in 1473, and Martens was 
his successor. The Louvain tradition in the dissemination of 
knowledge was well established, and was favourable for Erasmus’s 
energy. He poured forth, through Martens, text-books for the 
study of Greek, spread over a number of years, and in 1516 his 
own writings : Enchiridion militis Christiani, and the Institutio 
principis Christiani. In 1517 he published Bellum, a soul- 
stirring protest against war, a contribution to real progress, for 
which the world will yet thank Erasmus, and will look to Louvain 
also with gratitude as his home of the time. From Martens first 
came, 1517-19, the instalments of Paraphrases to St. Paul’s 
Epistles, the Epistles of St. Peter, and that of St. Jude. This 
work of the Paraphrases, completed for the whole of the New 
Testament and translated into English, was required by authority, 
in 1547, to be placed in every parish church in England. 

It is on record that the son of Louvain of whom mention 
has been made, Quentin Massys, produced a portrait of Erasmus 
with a copy before him of his Paraphrase of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, and in the picture with him, in conference, was 
Peter Gilles, characteristically holding in his hand a letter of More, 
addressed to him. This painting was sent as a present to Sir 
Thomas More. It passed eventually to the collection of Charles 
the First, and since that time the treasure has been lost. 


IV 


The University of Louvain developed largely, in the first 
instance, in association with the commerce of the town. At any 
rate, founded in 1425, the seat of the University, in 1431, was 
established in the Halles, mainly the Halle aux Draps, or Cloth 
Hall, which had been built by the gild in 1317. The freedom 
of Louvain had been acknowledged when Jeanne of Brabant 
and Wenceslas of Luxemburg signed the agreement of the Joyeuse 
Entrée in 1356—the Magna Carta of Louvain and Belgium. In 
1425 John the Fourth, Duke of Brabant, secured the recogni- 
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tion of Pope Martin the Fifth for a studium generale at 
Louvain, and from 1431, as mentioned, for now nearly 500 years, 
the Drapers’ Hall—the Halles—has been the home of the Univer- 
sity. The academic traditions are not based so much upon the 
literary influences of the Burgundian Court as upon the educational 
and intellectual strength of the schools of the Brethren of the 
Common Life, beginning with Gérard de Groot (1340-1384)— 
almost parallel in influence with Vittorino da Feltre in the south, 
but with this difference, that the former gave rise to what may be 
called a training school of great teachers like John Wessel, the 
second founder of the University of Paris; John Standonck, the 
renovator of the College of Montaigu at Paris; and the great 
thinker, Nicholas Cusanus. From the atmosphere of this school 
came Hegius, and the influential Rodolph Agricola. Again, we 
must recognise that, as in art, so in intellectual culture, Belgium 
traces its origins to native, not to Italian, sources. 

It was in the first quarter of the sixteenth century—roughly, 
the period of influence of Erasmus—that the University of Lou- 
vain awoke to its full splendour. Jéréme Busleiden, ‘the Mae- 
cenas,’ as he was called, ‘of Belgium,’ the friend, as we have 
seen, of Sir Thomas More, ‘ vir utriusque linguae callentissimus,’ 
was convinced that the best knowledge of the future must be 
based on Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; and that these languages 
must be provided for, specifically, in academic training. Accord- 
ingly, in his will, after duly considering his family, he left a liberal 
sum for the teaching of those three subjects, by experts of the 
highest ability. The University authorities were of the old 
scholastic type, given over to metaphysic, dialectic, and the hope- 
lessly corrupt barbarous jargon which they called Latin, in which 
their endless disputations were held. The executors of Busleiden’s 
will therefore found it necessary to establish a special College, 
in which ‘good letters ’—i.e. Greek and Latin literature—should 
be expounded, and also in which Hebrew teaching should be a 
reality. The College, named the College of the Three Languages, 
was opened on the Ist of September 1518, and Erasmus agreed 
to become the Supervisor. The ‘prince of literary Europe’ 
directed the scholars of the future, and he directed them—from 
Louvain. 

Under his guidance the College stood for the highest aims of 
humanism, and won its way through all opposition and difficulties. 
Adrian Barland was chosen to the Chair of Latin, the fundamental 
subject for the revival of letters, and difficult to teach * in a special 


2 As an instance of opposition to change, we read that students of the 
University faculty of Arts went about shouting ‘We don’t talk Fishmarket 
Latin, but the Latin of our Mother-Faculty.’ The College of the Three 
Languages was temporarily placed near the Fishmarket. 
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degree at that time, for it was une autre chose from the dialectic, 
ecclesiastical barbarisms of the schools. ‘It is impossible,’ says 
Barland to his correspondent Borsalus, ‘to narrate all the efforts, 
the night watches, the sweat, the detriment to health, of getting 
back to the Latin’ of his school days, after going through a course 
of academic philosophy. Barland wrote Colloquies to help youths 
to speak Latin ; the subject-matter throws interesting side-lights 
on Louvain, and its educational struggles. He, too, like so many 
of the Lovanists, visited England. Justus Lipsius is counted 
sometimes as a Latin professor, but he was appointed officially 
by the State as University Professor of Ancient History. Next 
to Erasmus he is perhaps the greatest of the humanists associated 
with Louvain. From 1576 onwards he was at Louvain. When 
Isabella, daughter of Philip the Second of Spain, and her hus- 
band, Maximilian the Second, came to Louvain in great state, 
they went to one of Lipsius’s lectures. As the royal party 
appeared in his class-room he was expounding Xenophon’s 
account of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. At the time, 1599, - 
the prisons were full of condemned political prisoners. Lipsius, 
remembering this fact, set aside his prepared lecture, opened 
Seneca : on Clemency (at Book i. Cap. 3), and paraphrased the 
passage where Seneca says ‘the greatness of a prince is only 
stable when his subjects know that his greatness is less above 
than for them.’ The royal party said nothing, but that evening 
a considerable number of Brabant prisoners were ordered to be 
set at liberty. Thus did political humanism follow the leadership 
of the humanist Lipsius, whose worldly means were so restricted 
that, like Cujas at Valence, and Casaubon at Montpellier, he had 
to receive paying boarders into his house. Later distinguished 
Latin professors were Erycius Puteanus and Nicholas Vernulaeus. 
Vernulaeus, like his predecessor Lipsius, was royal historio- 
grapher. Both wrote historical accounts of the University of 
Louvain. In these volumes, together with the Fasti Academict 
of Valerius Andreas, published at Louvain in 1635, are to be read, 
at length, the tributes of loving affection of scholars and alumni 
to the Alma Mater of the Halles—that building of which our 
generation has seen the desecration and destruction. 

Erasmus had hoped to induce the famous John Lascaris, a 
Greek, to send a compatriot to fill the Greek Chair at Louvain, so 
that the actual pronunciation might be taught, as far as it was 
preserved by the Byzantines. The letter failed to reach 
Lascaris in time, and in urgency Jacques Teign, of Horn (Cera- 
tinus), was appointed ; but he was soon followed by the interesting 
Rutger Rescius, a pupil of Erasmus, or, as he called him, his 
‘son.’ Rescius was a Greek corrector of the press for Martens. 
His accuracy was most marked, and he was so fascinated by the 
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desire to disseminate correct Greek texts that when Martens 
retired in 1529 Rutger took over the press, and associated with 
himself in the printing of Greek and Hebrew texts the young 
John Sturm, afterwards so famous as the successful schoolmaster 
of Strassburg. 

The professorship of Hebrew establishes a connexion, once 
more, with England, for though Matthaeus Adrian, a Spanish 
Jew, was the first professor, the second was Robert Wakefield 
and the third, Robert Shirwood. Wakefield was a Cambridge 
man and had travelled to acquire Oriental languages. Eventually 
returning to England, he taught languages at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and also, it is said, at Cambridge. Shirwood was a 
student at Oxford. The real developer of Hebrew studies, how- 
ever, at Louvain was John Campensis, 1520-1531. A later 
occupant of the Hebrew Chair, Valerius Andreas, wrote the 
Bibliotheca Belgica as well as the Fasti Academici, for, by the 
middle of the seventeenth century, at which time he wrote, it was 
a matter of prolonged and assiduous labour to record worthily the 
lives and literary achievements of Louvain and of Belgium. 


V 


The College of the Three Languages, called by the same name 
as the foundation by Cardinal Jiménez of the college at Alcala, 
was identified with the cause of ‘ good letters,’ and, above all, was 
fortunate in securing the services of Erasmus. It has held a 
commanding position in all histories of learning. But it must 
be remembered that Louvain as a University resembles the 
Universities of Cambridge and Oxford in its profusion of colleges, 
combining dependence upon, and independence of, the University 
as such, with which they are officially and loyally bound. Thus, 
in the eighteenth century, there were forty-two colleges at 
Louvain, whilst, at the same time, Oxford only possessed 
eighteen. In 1508 Adrian Boyens (who afterwards attained the 
distinction of becoming the one Belgian Pope) left funds to esta- 
blish the Collége du Pape at Louvain. Eustache Chapuys, the 
ambassador of Charles the Fifth to Henry the Eighth at the time 
of the divorce of Catharine of Aragon, like Busleiden, founded a 
Louvain college. Again, in addition to the colleges, unattached 
teachers were licensed to give private lessons. Two of the 
most interesting of these private teachers were Juan Luis Vives 
and Nicholas Cleynaerts (Clenardus): Vives (1492-1540) was a 
Spaniard, who, whilst at Louvain, teaching in his house in the 
rue de Diest, edited the text of, and wrote a commentary on, the 
Ciwitas Dei of St. Augustine for the gigantic undertaking of 
Erasmus in preparing texts of the early Fathers. On the one 
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hand, Wakefield and Shirwood came to Louvain as professors ; on 
the other hand, Vives was offered a lectureship in connexion with 
the University of Oxford, and assigned rooms in the College of 
Corpus Christi, the new foundation of Bishop Foxe, parallel for 
England with Busleiden’s new foundation at Louvain. The 
statutes were drawn up in 1517, the same year that Busleiden 
framed his will. Vives well represents the union of Oxford with 
Belgium for that time. It was arranged that for part of the year 
he should lecture at Oxford, and the other half he should be free to 
be at home in Belgium. It was at Louvain that Vives wrote his 
incisive attack on the dialecticians—in Pseudo-dialecticos (1519), 
as to which Erasmus declared that in it Vives had shown that 
there was no man better fitted ‘to overwhelm utterly the 
battalions of the dialecticians.’ Vives wrote the de Consulta- 
tione in Oxford in 1523, on the suggestion of a Belgian studying 
in Oxford, Louis de Priiet, afterwards Mayor of Bruges. It was 
from this book of Vives Ben Jonson derived and appropriated so 
many noteworthy passages in his critical book Timber. Vives 
wrote books on the theory and practice of education, on women’s 
éducation, on the history of philosophy, on psychology, on poor 
relief, and on the truth of the Christian religion, and, like 
Barland, school dialogues—all of high value. Erasmus speaks of 
him as a man ‘ whose erudition is universal.’ 

Nicholas Clenard (1495-1542), another Louvain private 
teacher, was well known to all humanists of the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century. He compiled a Greek grammar, which, 
with the Latin grammar of the Lovanian John Despauterius, 
made Louvain a familiar if not attractive name to schoolboys 
as well as older scholars. In return for the gift by Spain of 
Vives to Louvain, the balance was at least somewhat readjusted 
by Clenard’s departure from Louvain, induced to go to Spain by 
Ferdinand Columbus, son of the great Christopher, who came 
to Louvain to secure all help he could get in forming 
a library at Seville. By going to Spain Clenard hoped to get the 
chance of acquiring a knowledge of Arabic at first hand in Africa, 
or at least from Moors in Spain; and by a knowledge of that 
language he intended to engage in a ‘ pacific crusade’ for the 
conversion of Mahometans. The Louvain humanists, we have 
seen, favoured the direct method in learning languages. No 
man carried this principle further into application than Clenard. 
He was a great teacher, and could not bring himself to cease 
teaching boys Latin whilst himself learning Arabic in Spain. Not 
merely did he teach paying pupils, but he bought three boy- 
slaves, whom he called Long-Tooth, Blackamoor, and Charcoal, 
Arab monoglots, on whom he experimented in the teaching of 
Latin, by direct naming of things, and by the employment of 
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Latin only as a means of communication, so that the language 
should be acquired by the Moorish boys as if it were their mother 
tongue. He dreamed of making the little ‘monkeys,’ as he 
playfully called them, teachers, secretaries, missionaries. ‘Leg 
humanistes,’ says M. Roersch, ‘avaient des ames d’apétres.’ 

Though so many of Erasmus’s contemporaries at Louvain 
have now been mentioned, there were other distinguished 
humanists there. Erasmus himself bears testimony to Herman 
Westphalus and Adrian Suesonius, of the Collége du Lys at 
Louvain, and to Melchior Trevir at the Collége du Chateau. 
There was Martin Dorpius, President of the Collége du Saint- 
Esprit, afterwards rector of the University of Louvain, who was 
such a continuous and helpful friend of Erasmus and of the 
New Learning. Nor must we omit the name of John Naevius, 
the host with whom Erasmus took up residence in Louvain on 
leaving the house of John Paludanus. 

Though the first quarter of the sixteenth century was so 
glorious an epoch at Louvain, yet later centuries had also their 
magnificent achievements. The fame of Louvain was next to 
that of Paris. It claimed the connexion of Dodoens the botanist; 
Mudée the jurisconsult; Gemma the mathematician; Gérard 
Mercator the geographer; van Helmont the chemist; van Loon 
the numismatist ; Réga the physician; and, perhaps greatest of 
all, Andreas Vesalius, the founder of modern anatomy. 


VI 


Nothing is more striking than the love for Louvain felt by 
the humanists who lived there. Erasmus dwells upon the 
delicious skies and the quiet for study. Vives says that there ‘all 
things are full of love and charm.’ Clenard, in Spain and in 
Africa, longs for ‘dulce Lovanium.’ But the mere pleasure of 
physical surroundings does not explain their enthusiasm. It was 
the ideal element in life, the saving of the soul by losing it in 
something greater than itself that stirred the humanists— 
Erasmus seeking in his scriptural and classical studies a method 
of criticism and research which should lead to historical truth; 
Vives aiming at social amelioration by a reasoned method of poor 
relief ; Vesalius bent on establishing habits of exact observation 
in anatomy ; and Clenard intent upon applying linguistic studies 
for the upraising of Eastern thought and life. These high and 
broad aims of the inner life became as real as the marvels of the 
discoveries of the New World geographically. These things 
entered into the ‘study of imagination’ of the humanists, and 
were the deeper sources of the active joy which they ascribed to 
the physical charms of Louvain, for it was the atmosphere in 
which their inspirations had come to them. 
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When Justus Lipsius sang the glory of Louvain and its 
humanists he said : 
Salvete Athenae nostrae, Athenae belgicae, 


O fida sedes Artium et fructu bona, 
Latéque spargens lumen et nomen tuum. 


That light is not put out—even to-day. The arrogance of the 
destroyer is defeated by the humility and patience of even one 
humanist. One man holds the fort of remembrance against the 
whole of the hosts of the Vandals and the Huns. Now, indeed, 
all who care for the great past of Louvain can honour, as they 
have not sufficiently done before, the indefatigable industry of 
him who wrote Louvain dans le Passé et dans le Présent and 
Louvain Monumental, and he himself will pass into the list of 
those who have deserved well of their country and, in a sense, 
have saved a city, or at least its records, for the world. Happily, 
Edward van Even has made it possible for us to know the past of 
Louvain, in a detailed way, as the past of comparatively few 
towns is known. Let us add his name to our list of humanists, 
and listen to the words which he wrote, when it had not been even 
dreamed in an evil dream, what was to happen to his beloved 
city : 

Une commune ne se compose pas uniquement des habitants qui y 
vivent, mais aussi de ceux qui y ont vécu. Les morts comptent. méme 
plus que les vivants; car ce sont eux qui nous ont fait ce que nous 
sommes; ce sont eux qui ont préparé le sol, qui ont bati et orné la ville, 
qui l’ont munie d’institutions, de monuments, et d’ceuvres d’art, qui lui 
ont enfin assigné dans l’histoire de notre pays l’une des places les plus 
honorables. Leur mémoire doit rester en vénération & travers les siécles. 


This will hold for Louyain rebuilt ! 
Foster WATSON. 
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TREITSCHKE 


In a pamphlet of mordant irony addressed to ‘ Messieurs les 
Ministres du culte.évangélique de l’armée du roi de Prusse’ in 
the dark days of 1870, Fustel de Coulanges warned these evan- 
gelical camp-followers of the consequences to German civilisation 
of their doctrines of a Holy War. ‘ Your error is not a crime but 
it makes you commit one, for it leads you to preach war which is 
the greatest of all crimes.’ It was not impossible, he added, 
that that very war might be the beginning of the decadence of 
Germany even as it would inaugurate the revival of France. His- 
tory has proved him a true prophet, but it has required more than 
@ generation to show with what subtlety the moral poison of such 
teaching has penetrated into German life and character. The 
great apostle of that teaching was Treitschke, who, though not in- 
deed a theologian, was characteristically fond of praying in aid 
the vocabulary of theology. ‘ Every intelligent theologian under- 
stands perfectly well,’ he wrote, ‘that the Biblical saying ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not kill ’’ ought no more to be interpreted literally than the 
apostolic injunction to give one’s goods to the poor.’ He called 
in the Old Testament to redress the balance of the New. ‘The 
doctrines of the apple of discord and of original sin are the great 
facts which the pages of History everywhere reveal.’ 

To-day everybody talks of Treitschke, though I doubt if half 
a dozen people in England have read him. His brilliant essays, 
Historische und Politische Aufsdtze, illuminating almost every 
aspect of German controversy, have never been translated; 
neither has his Politik, a searching and cynical examination of 
the foundations of Political Science which exalts the State at 
the expense of Society ; and his Deutsche Geschichte, which was 
designed to be the supreme apologetic of Prussian policy, is also 
unknown in our tongue. But in Germany their vogue has been 
and still is enormous; they are to Germans what Carlyle and 
Macaulay were to us. Treitschke, indeed, has much in common 
with Carlyle : the same contempt for Parliaments and constitu- 
tional freedom ; the same worship of the strong man armed; the 
same sombre, almost savage, irony, and, let it not be forgotten, 
the same deep moral fervour. His character wasirreproachable. At 
the age of fifteen he wrote down this motto for his own: ‘To 
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be always upright, honest, moral, to become a man, a man useful 
to humanity, a brave man—these are my ambitions.’ This high 
ideal he strove manfully to realise. But he was a doctrinaire, 
and of all doctrinaires the conscientious doctrinaire is the most 
dangerous. Undoubtedly, in his case, as in that of so many other 
enlightened Germans—Sybel, for example—his apostasy from 
Liberalism dated from the moment of his conviction that the only 
hope for German unity lay not in Parliaments but in the military 
hegemony of Prussia. The bloody triumphs of the Austro- 
Prussian War convinced him that the salvation of Germany was 
‘only possible by the annihilation of small States,’ that States 
rest on force, not consent, that success is the supreme test of 
merit, and that the issues of war are the judgment of God. He 
was singularly free from sophistry, and never attempted, like 
Sybel, to defend the Ems telegram by the disingenuous plea that 
‘an abbreviation is not a falsification’; it was enough for him 
that the trick achieved its purpose. And he had a frank contempt 
for those Prussian jurists who attempted to find a legal title to 
Schleswig-Holstein; the real truth of the matter, he roundly 
declared, was that the annexation of the duchies was necessary 
for the realisation of German aims. When he writes about. war 
he writes without any sanctimonious cant : 

It is not for Germans to repeat the commonplaces of the apostles of 
peace or of the priests of Mammon, nor should they close their eyes before 
the cruel necessities of the age. Yes, ours is an epoch of war, our age 
is an age of iron. If the strong get the better of the weak, it is an 
inexorable law of life. Those wars of hunger which we still see to-day 
amongst negro tribes are as necessary for the econemic conditions of the 
heart of Africa as the sacred war which a people undertakes to preserve 
the most precious belongings of its moral culture. There as here it is a 
struggle for life, here for a moral good, there for a material good. 


Readers of Bernhardi will recognise here the source of Bern- 
hardi’s inspiration. If Treitschke was a casuist at all—and as a 
tule he is refreshingly, if brutally, frank—his was the supreme 
casuistry of the doctrine that the end justifies the means. That 
the means may corrupt the end or become an end in themselves 
he never saw, or saw it only at the end of his life. He honestly 
believed that war was the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic 
enterprise, he feared the commercialism of modern times, and 
despised England because he judged her wars to have always been 
undertaken with a view to the conquest of markets. He sneers 
at the Englishman who ‘ scatters the blessings of civilisation with 
a Bible in one hand and an opium pipe in the other.’ He honestly 
believed that Germany exhibited a purity of domestic life, a 
pastoral simplicity, and a deep religious faith to which no Euro- 
pean country could approach, and at the time he wrote the 
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picture was not overdrawn. He has written passages of noble and 
tender sentiment, in which he celebrates the piety of the peasant, 
whose religious exercises were hallowed, wherever the German 
tongue was spoken, by the massive faith of Luther’s great hymn, 
Writing of German Protestantism as the corner-stone of German 
unity, he says: 

Everywhere it has been the solid rampart of our language and customs. 
In Alsace, as in the mountains of Transylvania and on the distant shores of 
the Baltic, as long as the peasant shall sing his old canticle 

Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott 
German life shall not pass away. 

Those who would understand the strength of Treitschke’s 
influence on his generation must not lose sight of these purer 
elements in his teaching. 

But Treitschke was dazzled by the military successes of 
Prussia in 1866. With that violent reaction against culture which 
is so common among its professional devotees, and which often 
makes the men of the pen far more sanguinary than the men of 
the sword, he derided the old Germany of Goethe and Kant as 
‘a nation of poets and thinkers without a polity ’ (‘ Kin staatloses 
Volk von Dichtern und Denkern ’), and almost despised his own 
intellectual vocation. ‘Each dragoon,’ he cried enviously, ‘ who 
knocks a Croat on the head does far more for the German 
cause than the finest political brain that ever wielded a trenchant 
pen.’ But for his grievous deafness he would, like his father, 
have chosen the profession of arms. Failing that he chose to 
teach. ‘ It isa fine thing,’ he wrote, ‘ to be master of the younger 
generation,’ and he set himself to indoctrinate it with the aim of 
German unity. He taught from 1859 to 1875 successively at 
Leipzig, Freiburg, Kiel, and Heidelberg. From 1875 till his 
death in 1896 he occupied with immense éclat the chair of modern 
history at Berlin. And so, although a Saxon, he enlisted his pen 
in the service of Prussia—Prussia which always knows how to 
attract men of ideas but rarely produces them. In the great 
roll of German statesmen and thinkers and poets—Stein, Harden- 
' berg, Goethe, Hegel—you will look almost in vain for one who is 
of Prussian birth. She may pervert them; she cannot create 
them. 

Treitschke’s views were, of course, shared by many of his con 
temporaries. The Seminars of the German Universities were the 
arsenals: that forged the intellectual weapons of the Prussian 
hegemony. Niebuhr, Ranke, Mommsen, Sybel, Hausser, 
Droysen, Gneist—all ministered to that ascendency, and they 
all have this in common—that they are merciless to the claims of 
the small States whose existence seemed to present an obstacle 
to Prussian aims. They are also united in common hatred of 
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France, for they feared not only the adventures of Napoleon the 
Third but the levelling doctrines of the French Revolution. 
Burke’s Letters on a Regicide Peace are not more violent against 
France than the writings of Sybel, Mommsen, and Treitschke. 
What, however, distinguishes Treitschke from his intellectual con- 
fréres is his thoroughness. They made reservations which he 
scorned to make. Sybel, for example, is often apologetic when he 
comes to the more questionable episodes in Prussian policy—the 
partition of Poland, the affairs of the duchies, the Treaty of Bale, 
the diplomacy of 1870; Treitschke is disturbed by no such 
qualms. Bismarck who practised a certain economy in giving 
access to official documents to Sybel for his semi-official history 
of Prussian policy, Die Begrundung des deutschen Reichs, had 
much greater confidence in Treitschke and told him he felt sure 
he would not be disturbed to find that ‘ our political linen is not 
as white as it might be.’ So, too, while others like Mommsen 
refused to go the whole way with Bismarck in domestic policy, 
‘and clung to their early Radicalism, Treitschke had no compunc- 
tion about absolutism. He ended, indeed, by becoming the 
champion of the Junkers, and his history is a kind of iiagiography 
of the Hohenzollerns. ‘Be governmental’ was his succinct 
maxim, and he rested his hopes for Germany on the bureaucracy 
and the army. Indeed, if he had had his way, he would have 
substituted a unitary State for the federal system of the German 
Empire and would have liked to see all Germany an enlarged 
Prussia—‘ ein erweitertes Preussen’—a view which is somewhat 
difficult to reconcile with his attacks on France as being ‘ politi- 
cally in a state of perpetual nonage,’ and on the French Govern- 
ment as hostile to all forms of provincial autonomy‘ 

By a quite natural transition he was led on from his cham- 
pionship of the unity of Germany to a conception of her réle as 
a world-power. He is the true father of Weltpolitik. Much of 
what he writes on this head is legitimate enough. Like Hohen- 
lohe and Bismarck he felt the humiliation of Germany’s weak- 
ness in the councils of Europe. Writing in 1863 he complains : 


One thing we still lack—the State. Our people is the only one which 
has no common legislation, which can send no representatives to the Concert 
of Europe. No salute greets the German flag in a foreign port. Our 
fatherland sails the high seas without colours like a pirate. 


Germany, he declared, must become ‘ a power across the sea.’ 
This conclusion, coupled with bitter recollections of the part 
played by England in the affair of the duchies, no doubt 
accounted for his growing dislike of England. 


Among the English the love of money has killed every sentiment of 
honour and every distinction between what is just and unjust. They hide 
3n2 
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their poltroonery and their materialism behind grand phrases of unctuong 
theology. When one sees the English press raising its eyes to heaven, 
frightened by the audacity of these faithless peoples in arms upon the 
Continent, one might imagine one heard a venerable parson droning away, 
As if the Almighty God, in Whose name Cromwell’s Ironsides fought their 
battles, commanded us Germans to allow our enemy to march undisturbed 
upon Berlin. Oh, what hypocrisy! Oh, cant, cant, cant! 


Europe, he says elsewhere, should have put bounds to the 
overweening ambition of Britain by bringing to an end the crush- 
ing domination of the English Fleet at Gibraltar, at Malta, and 
at Corfu, and by ‘restoring the Mediterranean to the Mediter- 
ranean peoples.’ Thus did he sow the seeds of German 
maritime ambition. 

If I were asked to select the most characteristic of Treit- 
schke’s works I should be inclined to choose the vehement little 
pamphlet Was fordern wir von Frankreich? in which he insisted 
on the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. It is at once the vindica- 
tion of Prussian policy and, in the light of the last forty-four 
years, its condemnation. Like Mommsen, who wrote in much 
the same strain at the same time, he insisted that the people of the 
conquered provinces must be ‘ forced to be free,’ that Morality 
and History (which for him are much the same thing) proclaim 
they are German without knowing it. 

We Germans, who know Germany and France, know better what is 
good for Alsace than the unhappy people themselves, who through their 
French associations have lived in ignorance of the new Germany. We will 
give them back their own identity against their will. We have “in the 
enormous changes of these times too often seen in glad astonishment the 
immortal working of the moral forces of History (‘das unsterbliche Fort- 
wirken der sittlichen Miachte der Geschichte’) to be able to believe in 
the unconditional value of a Referendum on this matter. We invoke the 
men of the past against the present. 


The ruthless pedantry of this is characteristically Prussian. 
It is easy to appeal to the past against the present, to the dead 
against the living. Dead men tell no tales. It was, he admitted, 
true that the Alsatians did not love the Germans. These ‘ mis- 
guided people’ betrayed ‘that fatal impulse of Germans’ to 
cleave to other nations than their own. ‘ Well may we Germans 
be horrified,’ he adds, ‘ when to-day we see these German people 
rail in German speech like wild beasts against their own flesh 
and blood as ‘‘ German curs’ (‘‘ deutschen Hunde ’’) and “‘ stink- 
ing Prussians ’’ (‘‘ Stink-preussen ’’).’ Treitschke was too honest 
to deny it. There was, he ruefully admitted, something rather 
unlovely about the ‘ civilising ’ methods of Prussia. ‘ Prussia has 
perhaps not always been guided by genial men.’ But, he argued, 
Prussia united under the new Empire to the rest of Germany 
would become humanised and would in turn humanise the new 
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subject-peoples. Well, the forty-four years that have elapsed 
since Treitschke wrote have refuted him. Instead of a German- 
jsed Prussia, we see a Prussianised Germany. Her ‘ geniality ’ 
is the geniality of Zabern. The Poles, the Danes, and the 
Alsatians are still contumacious. Treitschke appealed to History 
and History has answered him. 

Had he never any misgivings? Yes. After twenty-five years, 
and within a month of his death, this Hebrew prophet looking 
round in the year of grace 1895 on the ‘culture’ of modern 
Germany was filled with apprehension. On the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Sedan he delivered an address in the University of 
Berlin which struck his fond disciples dumb. The Empire, he 
declared, had disarmed her enemies neither without nor within. 


In every direction our manners have deteriorated. The respect which 
Goethe declared to be the true end of all moral education disappears in 
the new generation with a giddy rapidity: respect of God, respect for the 
limits which nature and society have placed between the two sexes; respect 
for the Fatherland, which is every day disappearing before the will-of-the- 
wisp of an indulgent humanity. The more culture extends, the more 
insipid it becomes; men despise the profundity of the ancient world and 
consider only that which subserves their immediate end. 


The things of the mind, he cried, had lost their hold on the 
German people. Everyone was eager to get rich and to relieve 
the monotony of a vain existence by the cult of idle and meretri- 
cious pleasures. The signs of the times were everywhere dark 
and gloomy. The new Emperor (William the Second), he had 
already hinted, was a dangerous charlatan. 

The wheel had come full circle. Fustel de Coulanges was 
justified of his prophecy. 

J. H. Moraan. 
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GERMANY TO-DAY 


(1D) 


SOME EXPERIENCES AND IMPRESSIONS OF A CIVIL PRISONER 
OF WAR 


ARRIVING at the German frontier on the morning of the Ist of 
August, there was little difficulty about admission. At5 P.M. that 
afternoon the order for mobilisation was given, and shortly after- 
wards was known throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
It was to begin the next day. The night was lively throughout 
with the departure of older men belonging to the Landsturm, 
whose duties are the guarding of railways and such like. In the 
small Rhineland village on Sunday, the 2nd of August, small 
groups stood around the spot where the order was posted up. 
There was no excitement. The priest addressed some earnest 
words to his congregation, requesting them to stand while he did 
so ; they would have all Russia against them, probably all France, 
and probably the first great battle would decide the fate of the 
war. T'wo women had tears in their eyes ; otherwise decorum was 
perhaps the most characteristic feature of the attitude of the 
congregation. All along the Rhine crowds were gathered to cheer 
the trains bearing those who were being called up. At Frankfort 
a dense crowd was being kept back from the booking office by 
soldiers. Porters were already scarce. There was no panic. 
That night a detachment left our town to join their regiments. 
Early in the morning another was played to the station by the 
band, and this followed morning after morning. The War was 
universally popular. Russia was the guilty cause of it, and feeling 
against her ran strong. When a little later the official text 
prepared by the Government of the telegrams passing between 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, Vienna, and London was published, the 
feeling grew more intense. The Czar was held to have 
deliberately pledged his word of honour to a statement which he 
knew to be a lie as to the mobilisation against the German - 
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Empire. It was said that dreadful deeds were being committed 
by Russians in disguise. 

On Tuesday, the 4th of August, in a small town near us a 
certain Prussian officer in uniform was nearly torn to pieces by 
the crowd, who believed him to be a Russian in disguise. That 
evening the writer was also arrested by the townsfolk on the 
charge of being a spy, and was marched by a rapidly gathering 
crowd, which eventually exceeded a hundred in number, through 
the main street. He was asked if he was a Russian or a French- 
man, and, upon his stating that he was an Englishman, one 
man said ‘If he is an Englishman let him go.’ As a matter of 
fact, two hours earlier that evening the British Ambassador had 
presented the Government’s ultimatum, and war had virtually 
been declared between the two countries. But the fact was not 
known in the town till the following morning. In any case, the 
crowd was not satisfied, and they seized hold of the writer, who 
assured them of his absolute willingness to accompany them to 
the police station. The writer’s failure to appreciate the enormity 
of the charge obviously displeased the crowd, who advised him not 
to smile so foolishly. They called the armed guard, who planted 
himself at the closest possible quarters in front of the writer, 
informing him that what he held before him was a gun, a fact 
of which the writer expressed his cognisance. Only a few men 
led him into the police station, locking the doors and keeping 
the crowd outside. The acting magistrate, a cultured and 
efficient young man, was sent for. It was obvious from the air 
of portentous eagerness that grave developments were expected. 
The acting magistrate had, the day after the writer’s arrival, 
officially visited him at his hotel and examined his passport. He 
was consequently surprised to find that the person arrested as a 
spy was the writer, and he immediately asked him to excuse the 
occurrence because of the excitement caused by the reports of 
the underhand destruction by French and Russians lurking in 
the country. 

Any expression of inward feeling on the paré of a crowd is 
interesting to watch on account of the intensity given to it by 
collectiveness. Here the look of disappointment was almost 
sufficiently pathetic to make one feel remorseful for not being in 
fact a spy. The acting magistrate afterwards informed the 
writer that the disappointment was in fact keen. Very compre- 
hensible it is too, because in all places a serious charge of spying 
followed, perhaps, by a speedy court-martial and a still more speedy 
shooting are natural elements of pleasant interest to all except 
the person playing the central part. Thus, owing to the 
enlightened conduct of the acting magistrate, an episode which 
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might have ended quite unpleasantly was closed. At the time 
the subject of it did not know that his conduct that evening was 
part of a case which had been and was gathering against him, and 
that other informations of alleged suspicious conduct were bei 
laid against him. This he subsequently learned with keen 
amusement from the acting magistrate. It took some time for 
the townspeople to rid themselves of a sense of suspicion. 

Practically, from the next day on, the writer was a civil 
prisoner of war, not allowed to stir outside the limits of the town 
without the leave of the General in command of the Eighteenth 
Army Corps at Frankfort ; but within those limits he was allowed 
absolute liberty of movement, and inasmuch as he was the only 
British subject in the place he must express appreciation of the 
conduct of the townspeople, who showed him no incivility. The 
limitation of his freedom of movement was rigid, and when, later 
on, he was requested to come and meet a friend passing through 
a station some four miles distant, he was told that his doing so 
could not be thought of. In like position were two Lithuanian 
yokels, one being a deserter from the Russian army, who spent the 
day in the harvest fields and the night in the lock-up. No invita- 
tion to join them, either in their pursuits by day or their repose by 
night, was extended to the writer. But fellowship in misfortune 
soon led to a regular interchange of smiling greetings through the 
window of the lock-up. 

The feeling against Russia was uppermost in these first weeks 
She was generally regarded as the main instigator of the war. 
Panslavism under her rulership was the motive of it. The 
Germans regard her as being in such a state of barbarism that 
they could not comprehend England’s understanding with her, 
nor could they comprehend her understanding with a Latin race 
when she might and ought to have had an alliance with Germany. 
For the German any race which is not Teutonic is quite a lower 
order of humanity. This has been so for many decades, and has 
been one of the fruitful causes of disunion in Austria. 

Then there was genuine regret at the English declaration of 
war, which was regarded as a kind of racial perfidy. Even the 
most intelligent German will not see that Germany’s policy for 
years past necessarily was a constant menace to a country in 
England’s position. He will say that Germany had no intention 
of at any time seeking to injure England, and that is his only 
answer to the objection that she was steadily seeking to put 
herself into a position in which she would be able to do so. 

The Japanese ultimatum had a violent effect upon the general 
feeling. The mere fact that the Japanese, a yellow race, should 
have come into a war between Europeans was regarded as an 
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outrage upon Western civilisation, which was laid at the door 
of England. Many who took this view quite forgot that in the 
very first days they had expressed pious beliefs, if not hopes, that 
Japan would take advantage of the war and of the fact that 
Russia’s debt to her had not yet been paid off to open fresh hos- 
tilities against Russia. They said that England would rue the 
day that she had urged Japan into the war: that it would even- 
tually lose her India. Quite recently the statement that England 
had asked for Japanese troops to keep down a revolution in India 
‘ was made in the Press, and was generally believed. 

Some weeks ago there was published a communication from 
a member of the Belgian Legation at St. Petersburg to his Govern- 
ment, which had come into German hands. It was construed 
as showing that Russia was embarking on the war largely on the 
assurance that she would have the support of England, and there- 
fore England’s attempts at the preservation of peace, which in 
the early days had been acknowledged, were a mere sham. But 
the document scarcely contained evidence to support such a 
conclusion. 

The gradual result of these events has been that during the 
last weeks the object of popular sentiment has changed. Hatred 
against England has gone up by leaps and bounds. For England, 
they say, the war is a base commercial speculation in the interests 
of her trade; this has always been the selfish policy of the 
‘Krimervolk,’ which word is now one of the most favoured 
designations of the English. 

Far more important as regarding the origin of the European 
War was an inspired, if not official, publication concerning it 
which appeared in the newspapers, and mentioned, in a harm- 
less way, a significant fact : that the possibility of a successor to 
the aged Emperor of Austria not being ready to engage in a war 
on the side of the German race had to be taken into considera- 
tion. The immaculate attitude as regards the outbreak of the 
War which Germany assumes, and has set forth in a pamphlet, 
published also, for the benefit of America, in the English 
language, and very ably compiled, has not, in fact, quite the 
basis claimed for it. But the nation, including the Social 
Democrats, are firmly persuaded that the Kaiser did not want war. 

The Germans never seriously believed that their breach of 
Belgian neutrality was the cause of England’s declaration of war. 
They affect not to place the smallest belief in France’s assurance 
that she would not disturb the neutrality, and they say that French 
troops had in fact already crossed the frontier, and that French 
officers were found in Liége. The compact between the Allies 
not to conclude any separate peace afforded ill-disguised dis- 
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appointment, and it is regarded as another instance of England’s 
cunning, selfish policy. Till then people had confidently spoken of 
a conclusion of the War, resulting from the utter defeat of France, 
in four or five weeks’ time. People still talk confidently of a 
complete ultimate victory for Germany. They speak of our 
prospects almost with pity, saying what a mistaken policy we 
have followed, and how greatly we might have profited by neu- 
trality ; forgetting that thereby we should have laid ourselves 
vastly more open to the charge of pursuing a mere selfish policy 
of gain. 

For the writer the greater part of those seven weeks during 
which he was in Germany consisted in dreary days of isolation 
and dejection when an amazing series of successes on 
the part of our country’s enemy were reported with an 
oppressive regularity. In such days an earnest sense of 
patriotism is more deeply fostered than in the mingling with 
shouting, jubilant crowds of one’s own countrymen. As the War 
proceeded the Germans seemed to awake to a certain new convic- 
tion that the downfall of England was at hand. The writer has 
a particularly vivid recollection of one Sunday afternoon, when, 
starting for his usual monotonous walk, he overheard the con- 
versation of two young men standing on the steps of the post- 
office, one of whom was reading the latest war news. Though 
being stared at and pointed out, and noticing whispering as one 
approached, constituted some of the innocent unpleasantnesses 
of the position, in this case the writer had not been noticed. 
‘England is going smash!’ said the young man, with his eyes 
still on the newspaper, in a tone as of sudden wondering realisa- 
tion. ‘Must go smash,’ answered the other, with the superior 
coolness of one who already knows. 

This was literally the opinion of the man in the street, an 
opinion which has rapidly grown genuinely among the Germans. 
That now their aim is to smash England the newspapers openly 
claim, and they declare that the nation must not suffer any cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and that there cannot be any lasting peace until 
this end is achieved. They are wonderfully optimistic as to 
the means by which it shall be achieved. They claim that their 
navy fires better than ours, and they expect great damage to 
our navy from their Zeppelins. As regards their army, in com- 
parison to it they hardly consider the fighting forces of the enemies 
as being armies at all, though they have some respect for the 
firing of the French artillery. The Kaiser’s words to the 
National-Liberal deputy, at his meeting with the representatives 
of Parliamentary parties, accompanied by a thrust of the imperial 
hand : ‘ But this time we will properly thrash them!’ expressed 
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the nation’s feeling, and the papers suggested their adoption as 
a@ popular cry. 

It is true that Germany is fighting for her existence, for that 
existence which she has proposed for herself. Equally true is 
it that we are fighting for that existence which we have up to 
now enjoyed, and let us bear well in mind that we are fighting 
a foe of no mean moral order. 

To say that the War is popular in Germany is not sufficient : 
they are heart and soul in it ; the whole national life at present is 
identified with it. Within less than a couple of weeks of the 
outbreak of war, 1,300,000 had volunteered, and shortly after the 
numbers had reached over two millions—men under and over age 
and some approaching old age. They admit very heavy losses, 
and especially heavy losses of officers, but that does not in the 
least affect their spirit. 

The union which this country has shown has probably been a 
disappointment to them. The papers showed their displeasure, 
while admitting the splendid solidarity of our Empire. Canada, 
they said, was genuinely enthusiastic: the Boer War and the 
Chamberlain policy had been successful, and they spoke with 
reproachful surprise of the loyalty of General Botha and South 
Africa ; even the Basutos, they said, had requested to be allowed 
to come and help by throwing stones at the Germans. 

Beneath all this there is a deep underlying principle which the 
Germans do not see. Not only are we fighting for our existence, 
but we are fighting for a principle. It is the principle of indi- 
vidual liberty, which the Germans in their own country do not and 
cannot understand as we understand it. When they have settled 
in this country and in other parts of our Empire or in America 
they understand it and they appreciate it. Often the writer has 
heard Germans complain that their own countrymen in the 
British Empire and America wish to cease to be German. This 
is a fact, and it has a deep importance. Quite impartially, one 
can say that it is very much better for the world that the leading 
element in it should be British than that it should be German. 
The Germans are not of a cruel temperament—let us not attribute 
too much importance to many probably unfounded reports, 
remembering that some similar reports about us are at present 
rampant in Germany—but there is in them a masterful instinct 
which excites the keenest opposition in other nationalities. Take 
that pre-eminent type of German political genius, Bismarck, who 
openly, on principle, defended slavery. 

Let us congratulate ourselves that the Home Rule conflict is 
not now heard amongst us. Germany is now making great efforts 
to win the enthusiasm of the Poles, but she cannot win their 
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confidence. ‘The oppression by Prussia of the Polish nationality, 
not only in Posen but in Silesia, has been too great. The Poles, 
knowing the Prussian character, feel they cannot trust now the 
Prussian overtures of freedom. ‘The writer has it from one of 
their nationality that the Prussian Poles regard the filling up, 
since the outbreak of the War, of the Archbishopric of Posen, so 
many years wrongfully kept vacant by Prussia, merely as a 
feeble bait. 

Declaration of war followed declaration of war till the official 
placard in the post-office of countries with which communication 
was broken had little space left. There was a grave misgiving 
as to Italy, which still continues. The Germans are concealing a 
resentment against her for her faithlessness to the Triple Alliance. 
They do not like to say much as yet, lest Italy might adopt hostile 
activity, but there is little doubt that they hope at the end of the 
War to make her feel that such conduct does not pay. On one 
occasion, wheh it was reported that Italy had already declared 
war, groups surged through the streets of Frankfort shouting 
* Kirchenstaat !’ ‘ Toscana!’ etc., denoting thereby that Germany 
would undo United Italy and divide her again into principalities. 
Of course, the temptation to Italy is to take advantage of Austria’s 
embarrassment and wrest from her the, scarcely loyal, extreme 
South Tyrol and all possessions where the population is Italian- 
speaking. But in many places where the population is such, as 
in Trieste and in Dalmatian ports, the predominant strain is Slav 
or the surrounding population is Slav, and the Italian, like the 
German, though in less degree, has an antipathy to the Slav. 

It appears to be really the case that there has been among the 
nationalities in the Austro-Hungarian Empire a far more hearty 
response to the call to arms than one might have expected. 
Even the Roumanians of Transylvania, who generally live in a 
feeling of intense antipathy to their Hungarian masters—so much 
so that some of the landowners, who are Hungarians, were pre- 
paring for flight, in expectation of a Roumanian uprising—have 
displayed-a sudden enthusiasm. In one remote part of Tran- 
sylvania where the writer has on different occasions stayed with 
Hungarian friends, the small village has sent out a number of 
volunteers, and, for probably the first time in their lives, they 
sing the Kossuth national song in the Hungarian tongue. Never- 
theless, among the few cheerful events in those days of isolation 
in Prussia were the communications from friends in Austria and 
Hungary, showing that amongst these socially delightful peoples 
the War had changed nothing in the feeling of personal friendship. 

The dreary days dragged on to the never-ceasing tune, 
shouted, screeched and squealed, of ‘Deutschland iiber Alles,’ 
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diversified by reports as to British atrocities to German residents 

in England, where aged professors were said to be ruthlessly 
thrown into prison. Early. in September about 600 German 
wounded were brought to the town, some of whom were quartered 
in our hotel. The morning after they arrived, the writer, getting 
into conversation with one of them, immediately mentioned his 
nationality, and offered to show him the way to the hospital 
which he was seeking. Comrades, on seeing him walking with 
the writer, shouted and called to him, and tried, without being 
offensive, to draw him away. Eventually he was drawn aside 
and warned what dangerous company he was in, and then the 
walk continued. Otherwise the writer’s presence seemed not to 
outrage in the least their national sense. They always showed 
civility and, on any encouragement, a disposition to friendliness. 
Their presence was an element of distraction. The various items, 
even down to the grey uniform, which they considered much less 
capable of detection than our khaki, and other matters, including 
the wonderful new far-reaching Mauser guns, all of which had 
been attributes in their success, were discussed. 

Very shortly 4000 Russian prisoners were to be brought to 
the neighbourhood, with one guard to every fifty men, while they 
were to be engaged in the uncongenial task of constructing a wire 
fence for their own confinement. About the middle of September 
the Germans calculated that they had 200,000 prisoners, 
including over 7000 British. 

During all these weeks the writer had been making restless 
efforts, through German friends and directly, to obtain from the 
General in Command of the 18th Army Corps permission to leave. 
The writer is within the age which in Germany renders one liable 
for military service—namely, 17 to 45—but his heart would not, 
in fact, be sound enough to pass him for it. For a time there 
seemed to be a glimmer of hope of release. But eventually a 
message, not unduly formal in its terms, came to him through 
his friends from the quarters of the General in Command : that 
even if he had only one Jeg he could not be let out, and that, 
being only a few miles off the Bavarian frontier, he might be 
thankful that he was not across it, as in Bavaria the subjects of 
hostile States were being more rigorously treated than in Prussia. 
A letter from the writer to the Spanish Ambassador, who, accord- 
ing to the German papers, had the British subjects under his 
protection, brought a very kindly reply from the American Ambas- 
sador, to whom, as also to the American Consulates, a warm 
debt of gratitude is due. Let us hope that their friendly spirit of 
helpfulness will form one more link in the fellowship of our 
countries. 
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A week later the writer was informed that the police had been 
to the hotel to look for him; he feared lest possibly such inter- 
course as he had had with the wounded might have given 
occasion for the placing of additional restriction upon his liberty; 
but, to his joy, the mission was to hand him from the quarters 
of the General in Command permission to return to England 
by Holland. Towards the German Government for this com- 
paratively speedy release, as also towards the different officials for 
their courtesy during his detention, the writer expresses his 
recognition. 

He left the next day, and, despite the permission, by the 
kindly intervention of the guard or some one else a search 
was made for him at a station before Frankfort by somebody in 
mufti, accompanied by an officer in uniform, who said that he 
had been informed of the writer’s presence in the train. 

’ At Frankfort the great bells were ringing, as the writer was 
informed, for the fall of Verdun. He arrived at Cologne in the 
evening, and there was unable to obtain information as to when 
one could make the journey to the Dutch frontier. He was 
determined to push on as far as he could in that direction, there 
being only slow local trains from Cologne onwards. 

The station was busy with military, active and wounded. 
One soldier was carried into the writer’s carriage, a pathetic 
object. He seemed to be in a state of collapse, and was laid 
out on the seat. He had lost the hearing of the right ear. There 
were also other wounded there, and a soldier who had been in 
charge of prisoners, and two civilians, one of whom had just 
returned from a tour of inspection in Belgium. Aft first the 
writer joined freely in the conversation. The civilian, an intelli- 
gent middle-class German, said that the sight in Belgium was 
such as to make one feel sick and melancholy : all round the most 
painful spectacles, one, as a mere instance, being that of the body 
of a Belgian priest suspended in the church by the feet. The 
speaker was obviously a good-hearted man, thoroughly patriotic, 
and he deplored that the Belgians had rendered such acts 
necessary. 

All of us were full of pity for the stretched-out soldier, who 
gradually began to speak a few words. He told us that he had 
been two days in captivity in the hands of the Zouaves. He had 
been liberated by a brother soldier, who had dressed himself in 
the clothes of a dead Zouave, and his rescuer had received the 
‘Tron Cross.’ He had been wounded at Rheims, and his brother, 
who was in the same regiment, had been killed there. For days 
before his captivity, while fighting, he had nothing but a portion 
of dry bread. When carrying him into the carriage the Red Cross 
had given him a sandwich, and the slow, crippled way in which 
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he ate it was pathetic to watch. The others in the carriage were 
fal] of admiration for him. The writer suggested that a rug 
which he had with him might be put under the soldier’s head ; it 
lay on the rack ; it had seen many years of journeys, and one of 
our number innocently asked if the wounded man had succeeded 
in taking it from the Zouaves. 

The soldier who had been in charge of prisoners had been in 
the last call for the front, but was not wanted immediately, and 
as he had just had a telegram saying that his father was dead he 
was being allowed three days and was going home. He was an 
intelligent, apparently respectable, young fellow, and in the con- 
cern about the War and the wounded he laid little stress upon his 
father’s death. He told us he had taken that week some Scottish 
prisoners to the camp of detention, whereupon the wounded 
soldier asked if they were not the black men. He fetched the 
wounded man some coffee, which the latter drank eagerly enough, 
objecting only, at the end, that there was sugar in it. They 
asked the writer where he was going to, and he answered a name 
of a station where, by a perverse luck, as afterwards transpired, 
the wounded soldier was to be taken out. 

Meanwhile the latter revived wonderfully, and told us he had 
only been married five weeks before the mobilisation; that he 
wanted to go home and soon again to get back to the front ; that 
he had been all through the Belgian campaign and had killed 
francs-tireurs, for whom all the others in the carriage, and indeed 
all Germans, think no severity is too great : on one occasion he had 
seen a little Belgian girl of twelve or thirteen standing behind a 
bush and firing on an officer ; he had sprung up to her, and in a 
manner which he showed us with a motion of his hand had ripped 
her down and then across. There was no note of disapproval 
from his hearers. He was asked about the English soldiers, and 
he said contemptuously that they received 2 marks 20—that is 
2s. 2d. a day—and the man from Belgium said that the British 
were a cowardly nation. 

It will be seen that the conversation, in which the writer had 
at first freely joined, was one in which it was impossible for him 
any longer to join. But to have disclosed that he was a British 
subject or a foreigner at all might have led to very undesirable 
results. When at one o’clock in the morning the wounded man 
and the writer found themselves on the platform of the same 
station, the former being carried off to the waiting-room and 
the writer having eight hours to wait for a train, it became 
necessary to consider the position. To have spent the night in 
the waiting-room with the risk of being questioned by some mili- 
tary guard as to one’s identity and destination, in the presence of 
the wounded soldier, might have led to very uncomfortable results. 
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On the other hand, to go to an hotel would entail the filling up of 
paper disclosing one’s domicile, which would have to be sent to 
the police. The writer adopted the latter course and managed 
to leave the hotel the following morning without hindrance. He 
decided to take the risk uf not going to the police station to report 
his presence and his permission to the police, fearing the possible 
consequences of delay. Thus there was a sense of uncertainty 
as to whether one might not be ‘ wanted’ at any one of the 
stations, to relieve the monotony. of a journey in a slow train, 
stopping at all stations, through a flat, uninteresting landscape up 
to the frontier. He crossed the frontier at a place not likely to be 
used by passengers to Flushing, and arrived home from there on 
Sunday, the 20th of September, on a boat almost exclusively 
occupied by Americans, whose return from Germany had been 


arranged for by their Government. 
R. 8. Nonay. 





GERMANY TO-DAY 
(II) 


THE ‘GUILTLESS’ GERMAN PEOPLE 


In a masterly article in the September number of the Nineteenth 
Century by Mr. Ellis Barker, entitled ‘The Ultimate Ruin of 
Germany,’ a convincing picture is drawn of the causes and 
effects of the stupendous struggle now being waged on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. Few will be found to take exception to the 
premisses and conclusions of this able writer; but there is one 
sentence which, it may be feared, will be taken as a text by that 
large body of public opinion which is always a menace in our 
midst, recruited as it is from widely different sources, but uniting 
in a resultant pressure which is invariably adverse to the interests 
and welfare of the British Empire. The sentimentalists, pacifi- 
cists, Little Englanders, and that portion of the Press which is 
subsidised or inspired from Germany,’ all helped to create a 
public opinion in England hostile to any adequate preparation 
for the struggle with Germany which had been impending for 
years, and had become imminent since the Agadir incident ;’ 
the currents of opinion emanating from these sources will again 
make themselves felt, even before the war is over. 

The passage to which I allude runs as follows : 

The brunt of the war falls on the German people. Their sufferings will 
be terrible, especially when the Russian hosts are in their midst; and they 
deserve our sympathy, for they are guiltless of the war. 


They were forced and driven into it. They were, and are still, deceived 
‘ and misinformed by their Government-controlled Press. All who wish to 





* The machinery of the German Press Bureau is well described in a leading 
article in Z'he Z'imes of September 5. 

* It has been almost forgotten that the central plank of Mr. Haldane’s 
Territorial Force Act, 1907, was the compulsory military training of boys at all 
schools; this statesmanlike measure was withdrawn in deference to the repre- 
sentations of a Nonconformist deputation to Mr. Asquith, which expressed a 
horror of the country being ‘militarised.’ It requires very little effort of the 
imagination to realise the value to the cduntry at the present moment of such 
an asset as the whole male population under twenty-one years of age having 
received the elements of military training; while a very large number who 
had received or continued their training up to the age of seventeen or eighteen 
would now be men of twenty-four or twenty-five years of age. 
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treat Germany justly should carefully differentiate between the governing 
classes and the masses of the people. 


This is just the sort of thing which is always swallowed g0 
readily by the soft-hearted Englishman, to whose confiding 
nature a kindly tolerance is ever more welcome than an attitude 
of distrust. In addition to this national trait, we are as a people 
singularly devoid of imagination and too much wrapped up in our- 
selves (too ‘ insular’ if you like it) to make any effort to visualise 
another nation’s point of view in regard to ourselves. 

The political, social, and intellectual life of Germany is au 
unknown quantity to the mass of Englishmen; her literature, 
from the works of Mommsen, Treitschke, and (until recently) 
von Bernhardi, down to the articles of the pamphleteers like 
Kisenhart, the daily and weekly Press, and the so-called comic 
papers, is a sealed book. England would recoil in horror if she 
could see herself as she is seen in Germany by the every-day 
German—an object of loathing and contempt. For thirty years 
the German people have been sedulously educated to believe that 
they are the salt of the earth, and that their destiny under the 
Kaiser and God is that of a World Power which shall make its 
influence felt to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

‘World Dominion or Ruin’ is von Bernhardi’s text ; there is 
no alternative. 

War is not looked upon by Treitschke and his school merely 
as a means to an end; it is in itself an expression of the ideal of 
the subjugation of the weak by the strong, that ideal which the 
German Nation has been taught to worship, and which sees its 
self-appointed apotheosis in the Kaiser. 

It would be a serious error not to appreciate that, while many 
of the ruling class are swayed by the prospects of national or 
personal aggrandisement, and most of the commercial class by 
visions of profit and material gain, there is yet a fiercely fanatical 
spirit which has set up the cult of valour as a religion, of which 
Nietzsche is the High Priest ; and this religion is not the religion 
of Christ, but is preached to its devotees in burning sentences 
such as the following : 

Ye have heard how in old time it was said, Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth; but I say unto you, Blessed are the valiant, 
for they shall make the earth their throne; and ye have heard men say, 
Blessed are the poor in spirit; but I say unto you, Blessed are the great 
in soul and the free in spirit, for they shall enter into Valhalla. And ye 
have heard men say, Blessed are the peace makers; but I say unto you, 
Blessed are the war makers, for they shall be called, if not the children of 
Jahve, the children of Odin, who is greater than Jahve. 

This is heady wine for a nation to imbibe, and it has done its 
work ; in a few it has produced a veritable exaltation of soul ; in 
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‘a vast number it has produced a species of intoxication for which 
the English equivalent is ‘ swelled head’ ; and in the mass of the 
people it has produced a kind of tipsy arrogance and brutal dis- 
regard of all moral restraint. 

But this new religion has not been preached as an abstraction, 
or system of philosophy to be discussed by schoolmen, thinkers, 
and dreamers ; it is manifested in concrete form, pulsating with 
life and vigour, with the crusaders’ field lying open before it in 
the shape of the subjugation of the British Empire. 

For thirty years, with ever increasing intensity, and con- 
currently with enormous augmentations to her army and navy, 
hatred and contempt of England have been sedulously preached 
in Germany; I cannot do better than borrow from Professor 
Cramb the vivid picture which he presented to his audience at a 
Queen’s Hall lecture * in February 1913: 


England’s possessions, England’s arrogance on the seas, her claim to 
world-wide empire—these are to Germany an insult not less humiliating 
than any she has met with in her past. And what are these English 
pretensions, and upon what are they based? Not (says Germany) upon 
England’s supremacy in character or intellect. For what is the character 
of this race which thus possesses a fifth of the habitable globe and stands 
for ever in the path of Germany’s course towards her ‘ place in the sun,’ 
in the path of Germany’s course towards empire? It is from this first 
recrimination that during the last three or four decades, largely under 
the influence of the Prussian School of History, there has been evolved a 
portrait of Eng!and as the great robber-State. In one phase or another 
this conception is gradually permeating all classes, making itself apparent, 
now in @ character in fiction, now in a poem, now in a work of history 
or economics, now in the lecture-hall at Bonn or Heidelberg or Berlin, now 
ina political speech. 

And the theme is precise. England’s supremacy is an unreality, her 
political power is as hollow as her moral virtues ; the one an arrogance and 
a pretence, the other hypocrisy. She cannot long maintain that baseless 
supremacy. 

On the sea she is being rapidly approached by other Powers; her 
resources, except by immigration, are almost stationary; and her very 
immigration debases still further her resources. Her decline is certain. 
There may be no war. The display of power may be enough, and England 
after 1900, like Venice after 1500, will gradually atrophy, sunk in torpor. 

An England insensibly weakened by brutalisation within and the 
encroachments of an ever increasing alien element, diseased or criminal, 
and by concession on concession without, sinking into a subject province, 
though nominally free, whilst Canada, South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand carve out each its own destiny—such an England is easily 
conceived. 

If Germany were to inherit the sceptre which is falling from her nerve- 
lesshands ...? And having visualised this future, the German imagina- 
tion, in a tempest of envy or vehement hate, becomes articulate and takes 
various shapes, resulting in an almost complete arraignment of the British 
Empire, of the English character, and of all our institutions and all our 
efforts as an empire-building race. 





° Germany and England, by J. A. Cramb, p. 22. 
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And now we are face to face with the concrete results on 
German character which all this poison has produced. In the 
crusade against England all moral restraints have been swept 
aside. The deliberate violation of Belgiym’s neutrality and the 
unspeakable atrocities perpetrated on Belgian soil; the bom- 
bardment of towns in contravention of the articles of the Hague 
Convention and of the immemorial laws and customs of war; the 
sowing of extra-territorial waters with mines ; the utter disregard 
of the first principles of political morality, and the widespread 
moral depravity inseparable from the methods of the Secret 
Service ; the subornation of the Press for the purpose of calumny 
and the dissemination of lies ; the doctrine, not that ‘the end justi- 
fies the means,’ but that the Chosen People stand in no need of 
justification—all these factors have left an indelible mark on the 
character of the German people, from which it will take more 
than a generation in sackcloth and ashes to recover. 

Mr. W. H. Dawson, in an able letter on ‘ The German People 
and the War,’ in The Times of the 18th of September, attempts 
to show that the German people, exclusive of Prussia, are guilt- 
less of militarism, and should not therefore be regarded by us 
in a hostile spirit from the political point of view. He says: 
‘We are fighting militarism, whose foul fruits are sheer lust of 
aggression and the substitution of brute force for treaty law in 
international affairs.’ Not only would he exonerate the rest of 
Germany from the charge of militarism, but ‘narrow the issue 
still further, and for practical purposes we may trace the home of 
militarism to Prussia east of the Elbe, the stronghold of 
Junkerism, and hence of obscurantism in every single form in 
which it retards and deteriorates the national life of the Northern 
Monarchy.’ 

But what does it matter to us now whether militarism has or 
has not been a natural growth in Germany apart from Prussia 
‘east of the Elbe’? All that we are concerned with is that it 
has been grafted for more than a generation on German stock 
wherever the German language is spoken, and that the graft has 
proved so eminently successful that it is difficult to discriminate 
between the new, growth and the old. 

Mr. Dawson preaches a plausible heresy, eminently dangerous 
because it is so plausible : what he says would have been approxi- 
mately correct in 1872, and absolutely correct at the beginning of 
1870 ; but he ignores altogether the main point at issue, which 
is, that during the last thirty years the governing class in 
Germany have set themselves to saturate the mind of the German 
people with a single idea—‘ England the Enemy.’ 

That this has been only a means to an end does not matter 
in the least : the assimilation of this idea was necessary to obtain 
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the nation’s approval for the enormous expenditure of Germany 
on her fleet, without which there could be no prospect of bringing 
England to her knees; this idea has been assimilated and has 
borne its fruit ; the point of view of every German, man, woman, 
and child, towards England has been absolutely changed during 
the last thirty years, and the crop of envy, hatred, and malice, 
and all uncharitableness, has been an abundant one, equally 
abundant throughout the German Empire, and by no means 
confined to ‘ Prussia east of the Elbe.’ 

Germans have been looking forward to this war for years, 
impatiently awaiting the opening of the Kiel Canal to improve 
their chances on the sea : Germans from every part of the Empire 
are fighting us with the devotion of religious fanatics, because 
they hate us, and hatred of England has become to them a 
religion. Let us make no mistake; Prussian militarism has 
undoubtedly been the motive force; the ‘ruling class’ has un- 
doubtedly created the machinery and set it in motion; but let 
no one for an instant deceive himself with the idea that any man, 
woman, or child with German blood in their veins has ever had 
a kindly thought for England and the English people at any time 
in the present century. 

Even the German Socialists have hastened to identify them- 
selves with the ‘governing class,’ but, in their attempt to win 
the sympathy of the Italian Socialists, have received a dignified 
and severe reproof. Signor Della Seta on behalf of the Italian 
Socialists informed Herr Sudekum at an interview in Rome‘ that 
the conduct of the German Socialists in not trying to avert war, 
but on the contrary expressing their approval by means of an 
address to the Kaiser, was much to be deplored. 


German hegemony [said Signor Della Seta] represents a greater danger 
than Tsarism, which is trying to prevent the German irruption. The 
German motto is ‘Germany above all,’ and German Socialism has failed 
to oppose it. You speak of German civilisation being endangered, but we 
fail to see such civilisation while Belgium is attacked and Louvain 
destroyed. 


But notwithstanding all this, there will be others who will 
write and speak in the same spirit as Mr. Ellis Barker in the 
paragraph which has been quoted at the beginning of this 
article: the more nearly the struggle approaches a successful 
conclusion for the forces of civilisation, the louder and the more 
insistent will be the cry to welcome any overtures of peace, and 
not to exact too harsh terms from the ‘ Guiltless German People.’ 

There are thousands of people in this country who have 
consistently opposed every measure which was calculated to 


* «Plain Speaking to German Socialists,’ The Times, September 4. 
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promote military efficiency ; these people did not want our country 
to be ‘ militarised,’ as they term it : God only knows what we are 
suffering now in consequence, but unfortunately those who are 
suffering most are not those who are respohsible for our unpre- 
paredness, but those who, through evil report and good report, 
have gallantly done their duty, recking little of misrepresentation, 
jealousy, and social intolerance, keeping their faces ever set 
towards the one ideal ‘ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.’ 

Those enthusiasts who would have us look kindly on the 
‘Guiltless German People’ are afraid that the Allies will exact 
retribution, that there will be reprisals for the appalling outrages 
which have been judicially scheduled by a Belgian Government 
Commission : do they think that we shall do as we have been 
done by? No; Germany has been an apt pupil at the hands of 
Prussia, but there is no fear that the Allies will follow suit : we 
shall not destroy women’s virtue, but we will destroy, so far as 
in us lies, the foul brood which has wrought the awful deeds of 
lust and rapine which are recorded against the German ‘ Nation 
in Arms.’ We shall not destroy Heidelberg, Bonn, or Munich 
in expiation of the tragedy of Louvain ; or Cologne in revenge for 
that of Reims ; but we shall destroy Krupp’s Works and all that 
appertains to the creation of German war material. 

We are still dealing in a limp and casual manner with the 
Germans in our midst, the majority of whom are among us solely 
for the purpose of doing us deadly injury; instead of segregat- 
ing them all in concentration camps to prevent them from doing 
us an injury, we wait until there is sufficient evidence to show 
that they have actually perpetrated it, and then—they are taken 
before a magistrate and fined. We give German Prisoners of 
War cigarettes, while the Germans convey our prisoners in cattle 
trucks with the following superscription: ‘These are English 
bears, it is forbidden to give them food or drink,’ and they 
boasted that they had given them nothing for three days and 
nights.* French prisoners were allowed to receive food and 
drink from the ladies of the Red Cross. Such discrimination 
shows perhaps better than anything the intensity of German 
hatred for the English. 

If the German raid on the East Coast, which was planned as 
a curtain-raiser to this tragic drama, had come off, do we not 
know full well the part which our German guests, who have so 
long enjoyed our hospitality, were destined to play? And if the 
opportunity should come, they will play it none the less 
thoroughly for the loss of prestige which their country has 
suffered in the interim. 


5*The Treatment of English Prisoners of War.’ By A D. MacNeill. 
Morning Post, September 14. 
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For Heaven’s sake let us realise the character of the people 
with whom we now have to deal; they are not the Germans of 
thirty years ago, they are a poisonous growth of Kaiserdom ; they 
are so organised as to be a menace not only to the peace of the 
world, but to the very existence of free institutions, religion, and 
public morality. There is no pledge of honour, duty, or morality 
that can bind this people; they have identified themselves 
utterly with the doctrine ‘ Might is right’ and ‘ Necessity has 
no law’; ‘ Deutschland iiber alles’ is ingrained in the very fibré 
of their being. 

How then shall we deal with them when the day of settle. 
ment arrives? Not by putting our trust in any ‘ scrap of paper,’ 
most assuredly; and as a preliminary to the stern justice with 
which we hope to treat them, let us disabuse our minds once 
and for all of any washy sentiment that ‘they deserve our 
sympathy.’ Let us keep our sympathy for the Belgian people, 
and if there is any over, there will not be too much to go round 
when it is divided up between France and Russia, Servia and 


Great Britain. 
F. G. Stone. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
OUTLOOK: A CITY MAN’S VIEWS 


(I) 


THE OUTLOOK AT HOME 


Many things have happened lately to make one prouder than 
ever of being an Englishman. I am not sure that the most 
remarkable of these was not the starting, before the War was 
three weeks old or a big battle by land or sea had been fought, 
of a movement to capture German trade abroad and replace 
German-made with British-made goods at home. 

Tn its note of proud, confident, if somewhat premature assur- 
ance, this was fit work to put beside the silent despatch of the 
Expeditionary Force and the swift, successful measures that 
stopped a commercial panic. For a nation virtually on the 
threshold of the most tremendous struggle of history to sit down 
coolly and deliberately to map out a campaign for securing the 
trade markets of its opponents argues the dignified tranquillity 
of sedate security, as well as the alertness to seize « commercial 
opportunity. Yet, on the 18th of August, only sixteen days 
after the declaration of war, it was officially announced that the 
Board of Trade was sending out to the Chambers of Commerce, 
for the assistance of manufacturers and merchants, memoranda 
containing information about German goods and the countries to 
which, before the War, they were chiefly exported. 

The amazing feature of this confidence lay largely in its 
quality of contrast. Only three weeks earlier there had been 
threatened one of the blackest panics ever known in the City. 
Like a bolt from the blue, a great slump fell on the Stock 
Exchange: there was a paralysis of credit, a scarcity of gold, 
and a currency crisis that, if it had not been taken in hand with 
swift decision, would have tied up all business transactions in a 
hopeless tangle of confasion. The Stock Exchange had to be 
closed indefinitely to prevent a further headlong drop in prices, 
the joint-stock banks either refused altogether to pay out gold or 
paid it out in relatively infinitesimal quantities; people who 
ought to have had more sense and self-restraint rushed off to 
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Threadneedle Street and stood outside the Bank in patient queues 
waiting to change their bank-notes for sovereigns—ignorant, no 
doubt, of the fact that they were doing their worst to bring 
about a real panic. In the belief that foreign supplies might 
be cut off, food was rushed up, for a few days, almost to famine 
prices. Credit was refused in many quarters, merchants and 
shopkeepers, foreseeing a falling-off in receipts, made the condi- 
tions more acute by heavily reducing wages and salaries and, in 
some cases, by wholesale dismissals of their staffs. Yet, through 
it all, there was hardly a murmur of discontent. The whole 
community, with very few exceptions, realised that we were—or 
at least might be—in a desperately tight corner, and that self- 
denial on the heroic scale might have to be practised before we 
got out. 

With the exceptions above mentioned, no one flinched. Teeth 
were clenched in a strong, silent mood of determination, and 
phlegmatic Britain, even in that dark and depressing hour, was 
equal to her reputation for putting her back to the wall. Her 
master-minds were at work on the financial situation, and almost 
before its gravity was apparent to the man in the street measures 
of relief were adopted, warnings and reassurances were issued, 
the Bank Holiday was extended by Proclamation to four days, 
the Government undertook to supplement the currency imme- 
diately with small fiat notes, and we were carefully piloted into 
less troubled, if not into actually smooth, waters. A fortnight 
later our liners and merchant ships were sailing as usual over all 
the principal trade routes, provisions were coming in plentifully 
and unhindered, nervous housewives no longer troubled them- 
selves about scarcity, and, to crown everything, we began to work 
out an organised scheme for taking advantage of the enforced 
commercial inactivity of our chief enemy. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the financial diffi- 
culties of a month ago are all out of the way. There has been 
a steady amelioration since the situation was boldly taken in 
hand, but it will continue to require careful watching for some 
time to come. The nature and extent of the crisis can be best 
measured by the treatment outlined above. It may be gathered 
that things were pretty bad for such drastic measures as a 
greatly extended fiduciary currency and a moratorium for debts 
and commercial bills of exchange to be found necessary, and for 
marine insurance against war risks to be made the subject of a 
Government plan to keep rates under a fixed maximum. What 
we were in immediate peril of was a complete collapse of credit. 
When it is remembered that credit is the most widespread form 
of currency, it will at once be realised what such a collapse 
would have meant. A huge fabric of international credit had 
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been erected upon a comparatively small foundation of gold— 
cheques, acceptances, and bank-notes doing by far the greater part 
of the work.’ An arrangement of this kind works admirably 
when there are no disturbing factors, because the credit is repre- 
sented by material wealth in the form of everything for which 
there is a commercial demand. But the arrangement begins to 
totter directly public confidence is weakened and there is a wide- 
spread belief that the chief medium of exchange is running short. 
As soon as there is a scarcity of the gold which is, of course, 
the ultimate medium of exchange, and in relation to which every- 
thing is measured, people become uneasy, there is a tendency to 
hoard, bank reserves run down, and the mischief fast ‘ grows by 
what it feeds on.’ 

We had a striking example of this a couple of years ago 
during the Balkan War crisis. All over the Continent there 
was a scramble for gold, not confined to the ordinary public, and 
so serious were the effects that the backwash of the movement 
had not spent itself in Canada and South America when the 
present War broke out. The disturbance at the beginning of 
last month was much more acute. “The action of Austria in 
declaring war against Servia revealed a cynical prearrangement 
with Germany to risk a European conflagration at any cost. 
Naturally there was a mad rush by holders of securities to turn 
them into money regardless of their investment worth. Owing to 
the international character of finance, this panicky feeling spread 
from capital to capital, and from bourse to bourse, with the speed 
of an electric current. London became the dumping ground for 
Continental operators who wanted to unload their inter-bourse 
securities and could not do it elsewhere. This brought down all 
quoted securities, good and bad alike. Such remote investments 
as Canadian Pacific Railway shares and such gilt-edged stocks 
as Colonial loans fell heavily. The worst of -it was that trustee 
stocks and bankers’ investments were equally prominent in the 
débacle. This meant that the banks, if they had been forced to 
realise at the depreciated values, would have been the losers of 
vast sums. The comparative meagreness of their stock of gold, 
to which a bank chairman had called attention only a week or 
two before, made it at least possible that they might have to 
realise part of their investments in these ruinous condifions. 
But, worse still, the securities which they held as collateral against 
advances shared in the alarming weakness, and margins ran off 
with appalling rapidity. 

The first thing to be done to save the situation was to nurse 
the gold. The banks, as already stated, fed their customers with 
notes, thus throwing on the Bank of England the full weight of 
& very grave position. It is quite probable that the Bank would 
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have been a good deal more embarrassed than it was if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had not been called in to the bankers’ 
counsels and given his assent to certain proposals. It would have 
been an easy matter to suspend the Bank Charter Act and to 
authorise an issue of bank-notes without there being corresponding 
gold in the Bank’s vaults. But that would not have met the 
real difficulty, which was largely one of small legal tender cur- 
rency. An issue of 5/. notes would not have relieved the strin- 
gency, because no one is obliged to give change for them, and 
between silver to the limit of forty shillings and the 5l. note 
there was no legal tender except gold, and gold was the very 
thing it was imperative to economise. The issue of Treasury 
_ notes for 1. and 10s., with the Government’s guarantee, practi- 

cally solved an exceedingly awkward problem. These notes are 
redeemable at the Bank of England in gold the same as bank- 
notes are, but the fact that they are a guaranteed legal currency, 
and that every creditor is bound to accept them in discharge of 
a debt, up to any amount, entirely removes distrust in all classes. 
The extent to which the currency notes have been employed is 
shown by the fact that there were outstanding in the middle of 
September 27,416,9311. of both denominations. 

The currency crisis was, however, only half of the difficulty. 
There were in the portfolios of bankers, merchants, and manufac- 
turers a vast number of bills of exchange, which, if they had 
been payable on due dates, must, in the then state of confusion, 
have precipitated hundreds of bankruptcies. It became necessary 
to give the acceptors time to deal with the situation. It also 
became necessary at a later stage for the Government to guaran- 
tee the Bank of England in discounting re-accepted pre-mora- 
torium bills, and this operation turned out to be on so large a 
scale that the mere physical work of dealing with it compelled 
the Bank to limit its activities from day to day. The abnormal 
pressure was, however, satisfactorily coped with, and the business 
world, instead of being thrown out of gear by a mass of dis- 
honoured paper, was put in funds by the interposition of the 
National Treasury, which, in the event of any of the drawers or 
acceptors defaulting, will have to foot the bill. Very little damage 
of this kind is, however, likely to result, especially as the mora- 
torium has been extended, and it is announced that so far as 
ordinary debts and rent are concerned it will come to an end the 
first week in the present month, and as far as Stock Exchange 
obligations are concerned early in November, when it will cease 
altogether. 

Nevertheless, we are still a long way off normal conditions. 
Home trade is bound to suffer a rude shock by reason of the limita- 
tion of the people’s spending power. This will be only tem- 
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porary, and the recovery depends very much upon the progress 
of the war. Things are already vastly better than anyone could 
have expected them to be, and had it not been for the precipitate 
action of certain company directors in suspending or withholding 
preference dividends, and of some employers, who did not stand 
to suffer appreciably, in cutting down salaries and putting work- 
men on half-time, they would have been even better still. Some 
of these precautions and economies were, of course, necessary, 
but that they were carried to an extreme length is shown by the 
fact that more than one leading West End firm in the retail 
drapery business has not found it necessary to dismiss a single 
employee or to make any reduction in wages. 

What we have to deal with, however, as practical politics, is 
the serious diminution of general expenditure, especially on super- 
fluities. Some trades, it is needless to say, will benefit from the 
War: manufacturers of war munitions, steel-plate makers, and 
competitors with German-made goods. Take Sheffield, for in- 
stance ; what has been lost in the general hardware trade has been 
largely made good by the abnormal activity of the big war firms. 
In Swansea, again, an important tinplate company has been able 
to re-open its works by reason of a contract coming to it that 
had gone to Germany, but which Germany was, of course, in 
no position to execute. These items, however, make only one 
side of the picture. There is no use in blinking the fact that, for 
some time to come, the general public will have no money to 
expend on luxuries. Jewellers, furniture dealers, and decorators, 
fine-art agents, costumiers, and wine-merchants, are only a few 
typical examples of the classes that will suffer. Manufacturers 
whose trade was largely Continental, whether they exported goods 
or were dependent on raw materials imported from Austria or Ger- 
many, constitute another class that must put up with losses until 
new areas of enterprise and new sources of supply can be exploited. 
Many of these will be hit all the harder by the obligation to pay, 
under their leases, rents calculated on the trading value of the 
premises in normal times. This question of rent, which touches 
so many of us, has not yet received the attention it deserves. Not 
only does it weigh heavily on the West End tradesman ; it weighs 
still more heavily on those clerks, managers, and working men 
whose earnings have been reduced by 40 per cent. or 50 per cent., 
but whose house-rent remains a fixed quantity. I know of several 
cases of men whose incomes have been reduced suddenly from 
3l. 10s. a week to 1l. 15s. or 2l., which, after payment of rent, 
fares, meals in town, and insurance, leaves only 7s. or 8s. for the 
food and clothing of from five to eight persons. If the war is 
going to be a lengthy business, it seems only reasonable that land- 
lords should be called upon to make some sacrifice where it can 
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be shown that the incomes of their tenants have been seriously 
affected. In the case of business premises, they will no doubt see 
the expediency of imitating the action of country landowners, who 
often allow a handsome percentage off the rent in times of agricul- 
tural distress. It is better to take half a loaf than to run the risk 
of getting no bread. 

Alleviations of this kind would materially lessen the severity 
of the struggle that we may have to face. It is quite possible 
that before these words appear in print something will have hap- 
pened on land or sea, or both, either to strengthen our confidence 
or to put our powers of endurance to an exceptional test. There 
is, however, another factor to be reckoned with—the factor of 
finance and economic pressure. The fact that Germany’s over- 
seas trade is at a standstill counts for a good deal. The main- 
tenance for a couple of months only of her enormous army will 
involve a big drain upon resources that cannot be replenished 
from outside, unless her fleet gains the ascendancy. Assuming 
the conditions of maritime commerce to be no worse for Britain 
than they are at present, we have an enormous advantage in being 
able to feed our population, whereas the Germans are cooped 
up in a ring fence through which no foodstuffs can penetrate. 
Moreover, our extra-Continental export trade is going on as usual ; 
theirs is not going on at all. 

This article is not directly concerned with naval or military 
operations, but their possibilities are an essential quantity in esti- 
mating the trading and financial outlook for the immediate future. 
I trust that the optimists who think the Allies will be victorious 
in three or four months are right, but a much more cautious atti- 
tude is taken in the City, where a year, or even more, of sacrifice 
and tension is looked forward to. In the meantime, the move- 
ment that has been started to get hold of the foreign markets 
in which the bounty-fed German manufacturers have been able 
to undersell us, is an indication of what may happen in the way 
of a trade boom as soon as the War is finished, or, in a certain even- 
tuality, even before. But to carry this movement to a successful 
end requires money, and after last month’s financial shock the 
difficulty of obtaining overdrafts for trade purposes has become 
somewhat formidable. Nothing can be effectively done without 
the co-operation of the banks, and this may ultimately resolve 
itself into the co-operation, by means of guarantee, of the Govern- 
ment. There are many manufacturing firms whose excellent com- 
mercial records would fully warrant a Government guarantee, but 
whose new activities are at present checked by the abnormal 
character of the business situation. Whatever method may be 
employed with regard either to finance or freights, it is quite 
certain that we must make effective war upon German trade by 
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stepping in at once and securing orders before any other nation 
can do so. Somebody has got to benefit by the inability of the 
Germans to look after their Far Eastern and South American 
interests, and there is no reason why it should not be Great 
Britain. There is equally no reason why we should not also 
manufacture for home consumption most of the articles which 
hitherto have been imported from Germany. ‘ Counting one’s 
chickens before they are hatched’ is a foolish habit of the over- 
sanguine nature, and in the present state of affairs all that can 
be properly said is ‘Here is the opportunity ; go in and make 
the most of it.’ ’ 

The fruits of such a policy cannot be gathered yet awhile; 
therefore, interest is centred in the immediate future. So far 
as can be humanly judged, we have seen the worst of the financial 
difficulties, although there are still troublesome fences to be taken, 
and it is at least a fair assumption that we have seen the worst 
of the commercial as well. Nothing less than a naval disaster 
can now upset our reasoned equanimity. An important German 
military victory might disturb our serenity for a few days, but we 
know perfectly well that so long as the British Navy dominates 
the situation there is no occasion for a renewal of the food panic, 
or for fears.for our overseas trade. Trade in these circumstances 
should steadily improve, and if trade improves and is kept, as it 
doubtless will have to be, on very sound lines, the financial condi- 
tions will mend pari passu. We cannot be taken by surprise 
again. The bankers and bill-brokers have things fairly well under 
control, and the resources of the Government are not yet ex- 
hausted. There is plenty of legal-tender money, gold is no longer 
scarce in circulation, the Bank’s gold reserve is steadily improv- 
ing (there was over 48,000,0001. in coin and bullion in the vaults 
a fortnight ago), people are increasingly alive to the fact that there 
is no present cause for alarm, and all that is wanted to restore con- 
ditions to an ante bellum basis is for the Stock Exchange to be re- 
opened for genuine cash transactions in British trustee securities, 
and perhaps for others a little later. International business will 
have to wait until the sky is ever so much clearer. London must 
not be again exposed to a flood of panic-stricken foreign selling. 
It may be that such an agitated state of public feeling will not 
recur—that the confidence of the whole world (except Germany 
and Austria~-Hungary) will be restored by the speedy triumph of 
the Allies. In that case, it would not be a flood of selling but 
& flood of buying that would tax the energies of the London Stock 
Exchange, the Paris Bourse, and Wall Street. So that while 
the reopening of the Stock Exchange on normal lines may come 
sooner than is expected, it must come in a more or less restricted 
shape with very little delay. 
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These are times, not for over-confidence, but for quiet, steady, 
patient assurance. The hysteria of optimism and the panic of 
pessimism are alike undesirable and out of place. We have 
passed through the valley of unknown dangers with comparatively 
small damage, and if we keep our heads everything will settle 
down and come right in the end. Whatever happens, investors 
should not get frightened. To sell their securities now, unless 
they are absolutely compelled to raise money, is the most foolish 
thing they could do. It is highly improbable that (short of such 
a calamity as we have already named) there will be any further 
important fall, whilst there is a good chance of a quick rise. The 
new British loan that is coming out shortly is sure to be eagerly 
subscribed for, and that alone will encourage the holders of all 
other high-class securities. Britain’s credit is still ‘Al,’ and the 
solid wealth of the Empire is practically inexhaustible. 


(II) 
THE OUTLOOK IN GERMANY 


The announcement that was made in the German papers about 
three weeks ago that Germany proposed forthwith to raise a 
large part of the authorised loan of 250,000,000/. was an obvious 
corollary of the vote of the Reichstag passed immediately upon 
the declaration of war. It was never, of course, expected that 
the whole amount would be called for at once; but it must not 
be assumed that the present 100,000,000/., or, according to some 
authorities, 200,000,000/., will satisfy Germany’s necessities for 
long. Half of the amount, whichever it is, is offered in Treasury 
bills, and half in irredeemable stock, the price of both issues 
being 974 per cent., and the rate of interest 5 per cent. Just 
before the Austrian note to Servia caused a flutter of consterna- 
tion on the Continental bourses German Threes could be bought 
to yield close on 4 per cent. The fact that Germany has now to 
offer the temptation of nearly 5$ per cent. indicates the deteriora- 
tion of her credit even in this early stage of the conflict. Accord- 
ing to reports that have filtered through there is considerable 
hesitation in Germany itself about subscribing ; it was recently 
stated in a London daily paper that in spite of full-page appeals 


1A Reuter’s telegram dated September 23 says it is ‘officially 
announced ’ that the final result of the War Loan is as follows: £65,900,000 
of Exchequer bonds and £153,550,000 of the Imperial Loan issued, making 
a total of £219,450,000. German ‘official announcements’ are generally 
made for foreign consumption, but if in this case ‘issued’ really means 
“subscribed ’ the result only strengthens the argument that follows above. 
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in the German Press the response had been comparatively meagre. 
Yet the loan is essentially an investment for home consumption. 
Very few foreign investors are likely to be found amongst the 
subscribers. Neutrals are nowhere confident enough of 
Germany’s staying powers to be tempted, even by the compara- 
tively high yield of 5§ per cent. Even in the United States, 
at any rate outside the groups with German proclivities, there 
is but a poor chance of anything more than the most feeble 
contribution, if that. It follows that if the German people do 
not themselves find the money, no one else will; what is more, 
they must find it in conditions which, however stimulating to 
patriotism and alluring by reason of the rate of interest, are 
not in the least encouraging from the point of view of sound 
investment. Contrast this state of things with the ease with 
which 45,000,0001. of Treasury bills on account of Great Britain's 
war expenditure were placed in one month, with so little appre- 
ciable impression on the available resources of the country that 
money to almost any amount has been obtainable in the open 
market at from 3} per cent. to 33 per cent. 

So far as Germany is concerned, there is nothing extravagant 
or fanciful in looking for further issues at no distant dates, or 
in believing that the whole amount of 250,000,000/. will be added 
sooner or later to the total of her indebtedness. Assuming this to 
be so, the full interest that will have to be added to the fixed 
charges of each future financial year will be 12,500,000I., which 
will more than double the amount now necessary for debt service, 
without taking into account the obligations of the individual 
kingdoms, grand duchies, duchies, Hanse towns, etc., that com- 
prise the Empire. At the end of 1913 the interest-bearing part of 
the German Imperial debt, funded and unfunded, aniounted to 
close upon 230,000,000/.; and, including the liabilities of the 
States as well, the total indebtedness was officially stated to be 
over 1,000,000,000/. To this the newly authorised 250,000,0001. 
will soon have to be added, bringing the total liabilities up to 
1,250,000,000/. The Imperial portion of this will involve in 
interest a yearly charge (without making any provision for sink- 
ing fund) of at least 25,000,000/. This is pretty well for a nation 
whose whole Imperial debt in 1877 amounted to only three-and- 
a-half millions. ‘To-day, if we reckon in the whole of the pro- 
posed new loan and the non-interest-bearing part of the existing 
loan, the Imperial debt is 520,000,000/. Yet the Empire by the 
end of 1874 had not only no debt, but had in hand a free capital 
of 200,000,000!., which had been wrung from the French by way 
of a war indemnity. Truly, the financial progress of Germany 
has been wonderful ! 
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This ominous growth of debt in peace time is going to play 
an important part in the present Titanic struggle. The present 
instalment of the 250,000,000/. will not go far, even when allow- 
ance is made for the war-treasure that is, or was, in the fortress 
of Spandau, and for the 29,000,000/. which Germany proposes 
to exact from the occupied cities of Belgium and France. That 
she hopes, and probably expects, to recoup herself for her. vast 
military expenditure by means of another huge indemnity is 
taken for granted; but the best-laid schemes of men, even of 
German militocrats and Potsdam professors, sometimes get dis- 
jointed and thrown out of gear. There is perhaps a more solid 
justification for believing that German indebtedness will have 
to go on increasing willy-nilly until the breaking-point of 
Imperial credit is reached. One enormously powerful factor in 
the ultimate issue is the agreement of the three Allied Powers 
not to entertain any terms of peace which do not meet with 
the entire approval of all of them. This means that they will 
go on fighting to the bitter end; as long, if need be, as they 
can raise the money to keep an army in the field. Germany 
has, therefore, to conquer three rich and determined nations 
before she can wrest the spoils of victory; or even an empty 
show of success, from any single one of them. Out of this out- 
standing fact leaps the true significance of her financial position. 
She will have to go on spending vast sums, and so shall we; 
but which of us can last longest at that game? Mr. Lloyd 
George, in a recent speech, said that finance would play a great 
part inthe War. ‘In his judgment the last few hundred millions 
might win this War. The first hundred millions our enemies 
could stand just as well as we could, but the last they could 
not.” One has but to recall the influence of finance in the 
Napoleonic wars, and the interests which Britain was able to 
command by financing some of the smaller States, in order to 
grasp the great importance of first-rate national credit and the 
power to raise money after years of prolonged and exhausting 
struggle. We are fighting now for civilisation, for the destruc- 
tion of the military despotism that threatens Europe, and we 
are fighting with clean hands. This will undoubtedly carry 
weight with the big financial interests, just as Germany's 
appalling savagery will carry weight on the other side of the 
scale. The man who would lend a penny to Germany in her 
unholy enterprise is an enemy of the human race and to every- 
thing in the form of progress, culture and enlightenment. 

But moral considerations apart, the older civilisation is built 
on a surer foundation, and is, in all that is connected with 
finance, a more stable and enduring structure. Germany as a 
commercial and manufacturing country may almost be spoken of 
Vor. LXXVI—No. 452 3 F 
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as of mushroom growth. Her energy and progress, her enter- 
prise and organisation, have certainly been remarkable; but 
when one comes to consider the antiquity, strength and dura- 
bility of Great Britain’s national wealth, Germany is but an 
infant in arms in comparison. Britain has the accumulated 
resources of several hundred years to fall back upon ; Germany's 
commercial prosperity is of quite recent origin. Britain is far 
and away the biggest creditor nation in the world, and a vast 
income from her foreign investments flows into her treasuries 
year after year. Such temporary derangements as are caused 
by events like the civil war in Mexico, or the default of Brazil, 
are, in the case of British investors as a body, merely incidents 
of relative unimportance. German capital invested abroad can 
less easily afford to stand the strain of such sets-back, because 
its proportion to the rest of its investments is so much greater. 
Germany’s speculative interests in foreign countries have not 
so far been uniform successes, and a great amount of capital so 
ventured is not now, and probably never will be, remunerative. 
But it must be recognised that Germany’s savings (and borrow- 
ings as well) have for the most part been poured into the develop- 
ment of her trade at home. New mills and factories have been 
built at a great rate, improved machinery has been laid down, 
new inventions have been exploited, scientific investigation has 
been encouraged—all very admirable and profitable in time of 
peace, but a very weak support in time of war. Something was 
seen of the precariousness of Germany’s position a couple of 
years ago, when, on account of the monetary stringency then 
prevailing, the people found it impossible to raise funds either 
by mortgage or on the strength of the best collateral security. 
Things have recovered somewhat since then ; the banks by last 
spring had the situation fairly well in hand, and there was over 
300,000,000. of money in circulation. Immediately before the 
War broke out the Imperial Bank of Germany had 67,200,0001. 
in gold coin and bullion and 16,200,000/. in silver in its vaults, 
and the notes in circulation amounted to 99,728,000I., or 
15,822,0001. below the tax-free maximum. During the pre- 
ceding twelve months the bank had added 11,000,000/. to its 
stock of gold, and, as compared with the corresponding period 
two years ago,. the stock was 22,000,000/. more. The 
Imperial Bank had also called on the other banks of the country 
to increase their holding of cash in proportion to their liabilities. 

It would be idle to deny that these provisions afforded increased 
strength to meet the grave situation that has since arisen. Yet 
they cannot possibly avert the calamity that throws its ominous 
shadow over the economic outlook. The conditions in Germany 
to-day are infinitely more serious than they were during the 
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Balkan crisis, and in spite of the brave show that has been made 
for window-dressing purposes, no one need be surprised to see 
Berlin and the other big towns in the throes of an internal crisis 
directly the inevitable pressure of financial anxiety begins to be 
felt. Such relief as German traders have obtained in connexion 
with the non-payment of their foreign debts will be very short- 
lived. Repudiated liabilities are but indifferent permanent 
sustenance. As has already been said, the large sums sunk in 
productive works will not be of much avail if, as is already largely 
the case, the factories and workshops are closed. All this unde- 
veloped enterprise will now be a millstone round Germany’s neck. 
Even her principal colonies are not all self-supporting. They 
have been kept going largely by means of imperial subsidies— 
e.g., 117,2501. a year in the case of the Cameroons, and 737,000I. 
a year in the case of Damaraland. For the purpose, therefore, 
of carrying on a prolonged war, the greater part of Germany’s 
wealth is unrealisable and consequently unavailable, and her 
credit will be affected thereby, whereas nothing is more notable 
among the lessons of experience than that the longest purse, 
more even than the biggest battalions, wins international battles 
to-day: The significance of this fact will be seen when we come 
to look at another phase of the financial situation—that of the 
Imperial revenue. 

What in the first place is abundantly clear is that a heavily 
increased amount for annual interest will have to be paid, and 
that this and the later instalments of the new capital will have 
to be provided in the face of two tremendously disconcerting 
factors. In the first place, the imports‘of foodstuffs are seriously 
restricted, if not entirely stopped; and in the second place the 
exportation of manufactures is in an equally inanimate condi- 
tion. In other words, Germany’s foreign trade has been paralysed 
by the War. Concurrently with enormous additional expenditure 
which she has to meet, there will be a great falling off in revenue, 
and a partial and serious arrest of industrial production at the 


‘very time when industrial production, for the sake of employ- 


ment, is most wanted. There is no need to dwell upon the 
terrible social and economic consequences of unemploy- 
ment and food scarcity combined, especially as we are just now 
more particularly concerned with financial considerations; but 
the reports, presumably correct, that already it has been found 
necessary to make bread of potatoes owing to the scarcity of 
wheat, and that the women of Hamburg cannot get either fresh 
or preserved milk for their children, are not without a grim 
significance. 

Germany’s revenue is made up principally of customs dues, 


certain branches of the excise, profits of posts, telegraphs and 
3F2 
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Government railways (not including those of the separate States), 
the matricular contributions of the States in proportion to popu- 
lation, and the product of the new graduated levy on property. 
The last-named impost was specially contrived for the purpose of 
raising at once four-fifths (40,000,000/.) of the expenditure con- 
templated under the new Army Law, but the amount actually 
collected last spring is said to have fallen short of the expected 
amount by 10,000,000/. With property of all kinds shrinking 
in value, and likely to shrink still more if Germany meets with 
serious military reverses, with revenue almost vanishing in many 
of her trades through the stoppage of exports, any future contri- 
butions from this new source of direct taxation are likely to 
become smaller rather than larger. Germany’s estimated 
ordinary revenue for the current fiscal year was 174,785 ,6831., 
about 10,000,000/. less than the year before, of which customs 
and excise were expected to yield, on the 1913-14 basis, 
70,000,000. (The figures include the contributions of States not 
in the Zollgebiet, but they are near enough for the inference it 
is desired to draw.) In conjunction with these particulars those 
of imports and exports must be taken, both of which will show 
a very large drop if the existing virtual blockade of German 
commerce continues. It may throw more light on the subject 
to tabulate the value of the imports and exports (including coin 
and bullion) at different periods : 


Year Imports Exports 


eatin £ 
1890 . . F ; 231,500,000 188,000,000 


1900 . 
1910 . 
1911 . 
1912 . 


320,500,000 
465,450,000 
500,350,000 
550,855,000 


255,000,000 
382,200,000 
411,200,000 
454,975,000 


The rapid expansion of German external trade comes out strongly 
in this comparison ; but this facility of development cuts both 
ways, and what expands rapidly may shrink rapidly. If the 
contraction threatened by the present state of things continues, 
as seems probable, the effects will prove truly woeful for 
Germany. The greater part of her huge trade is menaced, in 
fact it is already virtually held up. Comparatively few German 
vessels venture on the high seas, the few that do are chased and 
captured,’ and the result is that the Empire’s revenue from 
Customs dues will almost entirely disappear, while the profits 
from manufactured exports will quite disappear. The former 
contingency touches the Imperial revenue directly ; the latter will 


*Last month the Port of London held 56 of the alien enemy’s ships with 
cargoes of 216,000 tons, mostly wheat and barley. 
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touch it indirectly, but none the less cruelly. Foodstuffs, agri- 
cultural produce, and live animals (most of the last-named 
intended for ultimate consumption) of an approximate value of 
170,000,000/. a year are jeopardised; and at the same time the 
home harvest will probably suffer in East Prussia by the advance 
of the Russians, and elsewhere by a scarcity of agricultural 
labour. In any case, apart altogether from the question of the 
people’s sufferings, Germany’s next year’s budget is bound to 
be a disastrous one, and the German people will have an oppor- 
tunity of realising not only what military glory means, but also 
how the lust for world-power affects them personally in the cost 
of living and other ways. If we exclude bullion from the exports 
we get a net value for 1913 of 437,000,0001., a very large pro- 
portion of which will be non inventus in the present year’s 
returns. It is the German working-man and his wife and family 
who will be the first to see what it means for a country’s foreign 
trade to be suddenly closed down. 

Our own trade has necessarily suffered to some extent, 
although nothing like as much as might have been expected. 
The Board of Trade figures for August showed a decrease of 
13,613,6701. in imports (24.3 per cent.), of 19,899,458/. in exports 
(45.1 per cent.), and of 3,730,6601. in re-exports (45.7 per cent.), 
as compared with those for the previous August. A good deal 
of the falling-off in exports was attributable to the economic 
reaction following on the recent trade boom. Our trade to 
Germany and Austria, and also to Belgium and France, of 
course, has suffered a great decline; our exports to Germany, 
for instance, falling from 2,249,067/. to 799,017. Germany has 
suffered still more, her exports to the United Kingdom falling 
from 1,879,418/. to 195,835/. It will be noted that this result 
is for one month only, and is limited to trade with the United 
Kingdom. If the same ratio of loss continues, twelve months 
should show a drop of at least 20,000,000/. sterling in the value 
of Germany’s exports to the United Kingdom alone; and in 
Canada, South America, Africa, in fact all over the globe, the 
same sort of thing will be going on. Anglo-Austrian statistics, 
though interesting, are of less importance ; our imports fell from 
298,676l. to 45,423]., and our exports from 63,482I. to 18,3711. 

It must not be inferred that the figures here quoted represent 
the full extent of our trade with Austria and Germany ; a not in- 
considerable part is done through the medium of other countries. 
But they are sufficiently approximate, both for the purpose of 
comparison and for showing the general trend of war conditions. 
The point to be kept in view is, that whereas we are hit chiefly 
through the suspension of our trading relations with these two 
countries, Germany and Austria are hit all round. They cannot 
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send out a shipload of goods to any part of the world without 
running the risk of almost certain capture. Germany, measured 
by her shipping, is the second maritime country in the world, 
yet her commercial fleet has to hide itself in harbours in unenter- 
prising idleness. We are, of course, more dependent than the 
Germans are on foreign foodstuffs, but they are nevertheless 
sufficiently dependent to make this condition of idleness an 
exceedingly ugly one to contemplate. 

From every point of view, therefore, the financial position 
of Germany invites the conclusion that, on monetary grounds 
alone, without considering military or moral ones, the Allies are 
bound ultimately to win. Almost the only thing that could 
vitiate this conclusion would be the defeat, or practical 
impotency, of our fleet. It is due to its supremacy solely, and to 
the wholesome dread which the Germans have of it, that their 
commerce has been tied up with such disastrous consequences to 
their Imperial revenue, to their manufacturing industries, and 
to their financial outlook. If that supremacy were successfully 
challenged we might not be able to look forward so confidently 
to the ultimate collapse of Germany’s credit and her inability, 
through lack of means, to continue the struggle. Estimates of 
what the War is costing her vary from 50,000,000I. to 
100,000,000. a month; and if the War is going to last a year 
she will, at that rate, find herself long before October 1915 in 
an exceedingly tight corner. The contents of the Spandau war- 
thest, which, if the proposed addition voted by the Reichstag 
has been carried into effect, amounted at the beginning of this 
year to 12,000,000/., have no doubt proved exceedingly useful in 
accomplishing a rapid and, as it proved, successful mobilisation, 
and the proceeds of the property levy provided the very respect- 
able item of 30,000,0001. of cash in hand for use in the War's 
early stages. The authorisation of a loan of 250,000,000I. and 
the issue of 100,000,000/. (or more) of it are, however, the clearest 
proof that it has already been found necessary to arrange for 
the supply of fresh funds. And we are only at the beginning of 
the War. It has lasted so far a bare two months. What will 
be the attitude of the German people when the next appeal is 
made to their combined regard for patriotism and 5 per cent. ? 

The force of the above deductions becomes more striking 
when the German military programme is remembered. Financial 
necessity was the underlying principle of that programme. 
Everything was to be done according to time-table in the hope 
that a swift blow might be decisive and bring things to a quick 
conclusion. The German armies were to be across the Belgian 
frontier by a certain date, in Paris by a certain date, confronting 
and beating back the Russians by a certain date. A time-saving 
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orgsnisation was planned on a money-saving basis. The less 
money it was necessary to spend, the more net plunder there 
would be when it came to the indemnities being handed over. 
Somehow, as everyone knows, the wonderful mechanism did 
not work, accomplishment did not strictly run to the scheduled 
time-table, the triumphant entry of Paris was postponed sine die, 
and all the while the big bill keeps mounting up. The greater 
part of Europe will suffer financially as the result of this aggres- 
sive war; but unless the signs of the times are very misleading, 
and the Allies’ spirit of resolution and endurance is vastly over- 
rated, the greatest sufferer will be Germany. For behind the 
financial and economic chaos to which everything points stalk the 
spectres of Famine, Pestilence and red Revolution. 


H. J. JENNINGS. 
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INHERITED VARIATION IN PLANTS 


In a series of articles published in this Review I endeavoured to 
sum up our present knowledge about the direct action of sur- 
roundings, considered as a factor in the evolution of new species. 
After having sketched, in a first article,’ the development of 
Darwin’s ideas on this subject, I analysed next the experimental 
researches into the effects of changed conditions of life upon 
plants and animals that had been made during the last twenty 
years.” Darwin lived only to greet the first steps made in this 
direction. But since then it has been proved by the most varied 
experiments that changes which we formerly believed would 
require scores of years to be produced by a natural selection of 
accidental variations are obtained in the experimental field or the 
laboratory in the lifetime of the individual by a mere change of 
environment. 

Many biologists believed that by these researches the theory 
of evolution was going to be placed on a solid experimental basis, 
However, since 1888 it began to be contested by Weismann and 
his followers that such changes could be inherited, and thus might 
lead to the appearance of new species. So I discussed, in a fourth 
article,* the hypotheses of Weismann. I pointed out that the 
origin of his hypotheses was anti-Darwinian. They were born, 
as he himself acknowledged in 1876, from his desire ‘to combine 
in a theory of evolution a teleological principle with a mechanical 
principle ’—that is, causality and purpose*—this desire leading 
him to admit the existence of a ‘matter endowed with a soul,’ 
represented by an immortal germ-plasm. As to the modifications 
which Weismann had to introduce later on into his germ-plasm 
hypothesis so as to make it agree with established facts, they 
are such that the difference between him and those who recognise 
the hereditary transmission of acquired characters is now only 
(as Delage has shown it) as to the means of transmission—direct 

* Nineteenth Century and After, January 1910. 
* Ibid, July, November, and December 1910. 


* Ibid. March 1912. 
* Studien zur Descendenztheorie, Leipzig 1876; English translation by 


R. Meldola. 
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or indirect—of the exterior influences to the reproductive cells. 
The biologist can thus safely return once more to empiric 
research, for ascertaining by experiment how far the transmission 
of acquired characters is actually taking place. 

These experiments we have now to analyse, limiting our 
remarks to plants, and leaving the similar researches about 
animals for a subsequent study. True, that the results of all 
such researches have been obscured by many secondary matters 
introduced into the discussions, so that it is not easy to sum them 
up for the general reader. But the recent appearance of several 
general works by Karl Goebel, Kammerer, Przibram, Semon, and 
La Plate,° where all these questions are discussed in full, and the 
deep interest of the main question will, I hope, facilitate my task. 


I 


It is well known that trees which shed their leaves every 
autumn in our temperate zone have a tendency to become ever- 
greens when they grow in a moist, tropical climate. A certain 
modification of structure takes place in this case, and it permits 
the tree to grow, to flower, and to bear fruit without needing a 
period of rest. The fact is well known; but it was important to 
know whether this modification is transmitted by the thus modified 
trees to their descendants, and whether it is retained when the 
latter are grown in a temperate climate. That such variations are 
transmitted by grafts and cuttings was well known. But that 
they should be transmitted by seed was doubted. Now, Professor 
Ed. Bordage, who has spent twelve years in Réunion, a French 
island in the Indian Ocean to the east of Madagascar, gives 
to both the above-mentioned questions an affirmative reply. 
The peach-trees obtained in Réunion, by seed from European 
trees, fully retain their leaf-shedding habit when they are grown 
in the cooler climate in the interior of the island. On the con- 
trary, if they are grown in the hot and moist climate of the coast 
region, they retain it only for a number of years, and the period 
during which they remain leafless is gradually shortened. As a 
rule, after ten years they still remain leafless for six weeks every 
winter ; and most of them require full twenty years of growth in 


5 Karl Goebel, Zinleitung in die Eaxperimentelle Morphologie der Pflanzen, 
Jena 1908; Paul Kammerer, Die Abstammungslehre, Jena 1911; Dr. Hans 
Przibram, Phylogenese, eine Zusammenfassung der durch Versuche ermittelten 
Gesetzmassigkeit tierischer Artbildung, being vol. iii. of his Lxperimental- 
Zoologie, Vienna 1910, with many coloured plates; Richard Semon, Das Problem 
der Vererbung ‘Erworbener Kigenschaften,’ Leipzig 1912; Dr. L. Plate, Selek- 
tionsprinzip und Probleme der Artbildung, fourth enlarged edition, Leipzig 1913. 
I take this opportunity to express my very best thanks to those institutions, 
such as the Carnegie Institution, the Russian Biological Station at Villefranche, 
the Svaléf Seed-Institute, and those numerous authors who have favoured ms 
either with letters or by sending me their special publications. 
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the hot and moist seashore belt to become nearly complete ever- 
greens. But when the seeds of the thus modified trees are sown 
in Réunion, they produce individuals which have inherited the 
evergreen character to the same degree as the mother-plant had 
acquired it. And this character is retained in the second genera- 
tion, even when the tree is grown in the cooler part of the island, 
at an altitude of 3300 feet, where the peach-trees whose mother- 
plants have not*previously been modified by the tropical climate 
continue to shed their leaves every autumn.‘ 

Speaking of this observation of Professor Bordage, R. Semon 
makes the remark that the Réunion peach-trees, having obtained 
this new character in one generation, their descendants probably 
would return to the leaf-shedding habit if they were grown in 
Europe.” Very probably so—but not unless the mother-plants had 
retained the acquired structure for a few years only. A rapidly 
established equilibrium of forces can be upset with the same 
rapidity, while an equilibrium of long standing requires a long 
time to be upset : this may be taken as a general law of Nature. 
At any rate, we have here a definite new habit—evidently the 
result of a modified structure—acquired in a new environment, 
inherited to the same extent, and retained by the progeny of the 
modified individuals, even when this progeny is grown under con- 
ditions approximating to those under which the grandparents used 
to grow before the modification took place. 

Of another instance of a cumulative inheritance of an acquired 
character, observed by Lesage, I have already spoken in 
previous articles.* As to inherited variation in the stems and the 
roots, due to changes in nutrition, we have many instances of it 
in our cultivated plants. Darwin knew them and mentioned them 
in words which modern biologists would do well to remember : 
‘But scarcely any modification,’ he wrote, ‘seems so easily 
acquired as a succulent enlargement of the stem or root—that is, 
a store of nutriment laid up for the plant’s own future use.’ 
And he mentioned, as instances in point, our cultivated radishes, 
our beet, the turnip-rooted celery, the Italian variety of the com- 
mon fennel, as also the experiments of Mr. Buckmann, who 
proved ‘ how quickly the roots of the wild parsnip can be enlarged, 
as Vilmorin formerly proved in the case of carrot.’ * 

Tn all these cases, well-established varieties, now propagated 


* E. Bordage, ‘A propos de l’hérédité des caractéres acquis,’ in Bulletin 
scientifique de la France et de la Belgique, Te série, t. liv., Paris 1910. In 
chapter x. of Variation Darwin had already mentioned cases of a similar 
character. 

* Richard Semon, Das Problem, etc., p. 64. 

* Nineteenth Century and After, July and November 1910. 

* Variation in Domestic Animals and Plants, i. 402 and ii. 330 of the 190 
edition. 
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by seed, were obtained by a combination of an inherited, definite 
and cumulative variation due to a new environment and selection. 
Variation was provoked by growing descendants of wild plants in 
especially favourable conditions (rich soil, proper watering) ; the 
characters acquired in these conditions were inherited, and the 
variation continued to increase up to a certain degree ; and then a 
selection was made by choosing for further propagation the seeds 
of those individuals which offered the desired variation, and re- 
jecting those which did not offer it. 

I know, of course, that there are now biologists who treat the 
facts of inherited variation taken by Darwin from the gardeners 
and seed-growers as ‘ unscientific.’ But it is not possible to re- 
read Darwin’s work on Variation, where he analysed, sifted, and 
discussed these facts, without recognising, on the contrary, the 
full scientifie value of Darwin’s assertions. One understands also 
at the same time why Darwin, in proportion as he advanced in his 
studies of variation, attributed more and more importance to the 
direct action of surroundings in producing those useful changes 
without which Natural Selection would have had no material to 
choose from. I will even permit myself to say that a number of 
arguments produced in the discussions of later years would never 
have appeared in print if their authors had been as well acquainted 
with Variation as they are with Origin of Species. 


II 


In a previous article the remarkable series of experiments 
made by Gaston Bonnier, of the French Academy of Sciences, 
upon the adaptations of plants to an Alpine and a Maritime 
climate has already been mentioned.’® As, however, in the 
literature on the Weismann side these experiments are either 
not mentioned at all, or their earlier portion only is referred to, I 
must once more return to the Alpine portion of these experiments, 
and analyse their bearing upon the question of inheritance of 
“acquired characters.’ ** 


° Nineteenth Century and After, July 1910. 

“Gaston Bonnier, ‘Recherches expérimentales sur |’adaptation des plantes 
au climat Alpin,’ in Annales des Sciences Naturelles, 7e série, Botanique, t. xx. 
1895, pp. 217-360, with 11 plates. Weismann, in his Hssays, in Keimplasma, 
and in Vortrdge, and the chief representative of the Weismann school in this 
country, Prof. J. A. Thomson, in Heredity (1908), do not mention them at all. 
In an elaborate and richly illustrated work, by the Berlin professor Erwin Baur, 
Einfihrung in die experimentelle Vererbungslehre, Berlin 1913, which represents 
an excellent compendium of Mendelism, only the earlier part of Bonnier’s 
experiments is spoken of. Prof. Baur writes to me, however, that he has 
already made the necessary additions for a second edition of his work, which, 
I am sure, will soon be required. 
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The substance of these experiments can be given in a few 
words. ‘Taking a great variety of plants originating from the 
plains, Professor Bonnier divided each of them into two parts, and 
planted the two parts in different surroundings : one of them in the 
plain, at a low level, and the other in the Alps, or the Pyrenees, at 
different altitudes, up to 6600 feet. After a year or two, and 
again four, six, and eight years later, the changes of general form 
and anatomical structure that took place in the plants grown at ° 
a high altitude were carefully described and illustrated by photo- 
graphs and engravings. In several cases Bonnier studied also 
the modifications obtained by growing specimens of the same 
plants in ice-boxes, in darkened surroundings, and so on, and 
compared them with the modifications obtained by a change of 
climate. Finally—and this is an important part of the experi- 
ments—after the low-level plants had grown for one, two, four 
and six years on a high Alpine level, parts of them were taken 
back to a low level, and notes were taken there of the speed with 
which changes in an opposite direction took place. 

It hardly need be said that the changes produced in the general 
aspects, the separate characters, and the anatomical structure of 
nearly all plants, after they had grown in an Alpine climate, 
were exactly those that are characteristic for the Alpine species 
of the same genera. On the other hand, these changes were 
identical with those which took place in low-level plants when 
they were grown in conditions artificially imitating those of an 
Alpine environment. All taken, Bonnier experimented upon 
105 different species belonging to 34 different families, and 
in nearly all cases the results were the same. Almost all the 
plants planted at a higher altitude took, more or less, the characters 
of the respective Alpine species’*: not only in their general 
aspects, but also in their tissues and cells, where intimate physical 
changes went on in consequence of the new functions performed 


To mention a few illustrations, our familiar friend, the Nodding Silene 
(S. nutans), after a six years’ growth in the Alps, took all the characters and 
inner structure of the Alpine specimens of the same species, as they had been 
described by A. Wagner. The same with our common Potentil (P. Z'ormentilla) ; 
with the Lady Mantle (Alchemilla vulgaris, L.), which became rampant and 
acquired thicker leaves; with the Umbellifer Bupleurum furcatum, L., which, 
after a ten years’ growth at a high altitude, became strikingly like to the Alpine 
species of the same genus, as one may see it in the photographs given by 
Bonnier (p. 262). The same change took place in the Common Golden-rod 
(Solidago Virga-aurea, L.), which assumed all the characters of S. alpestris, 
Perr. et Souq. ; in the Wood Cudweed (Gnaphalium sylvaticum, L.), which took 
the aspect of Gn. norvegicum, Gunn.; the Thistle (Carduus defloratus, L.), 
which, after several years’ life on a high level, took more and more the 
aspects of C. carlinaefolius, L.; the Basil Thyme (Calamintha Acinos, Clairv.), 
which was an annual in the plain, and became perennial in the Alps, approaching 
in its aspect the C. alpina. And so on. 
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by the cells and the tissues. Besides, these changes were—to use 
Darwin’s expression—‘ cumulative.’ They increased from year 
to year ; and they acquired more and more stability. 

Alpine plants, as everyone knows, are chiefly perennials. 
Their seeds cannot ripen during the short Alpine summer, and 
they propagate by the buds of their root-stocks, ‘crowns’ (Lily 
of the Valley), or ‘ runners’ (Strawberry). Their mode of propa- 
gation is thus vegetative. The bushes propagate by producing 
new stems from their roots, while the perennial herbs die at the 
end of the summer, and new stems—complete new plants—grow 
every summer out of the buds of the root-stock, taking every year 
@ more and more distinctly Alpine character. Besides, the inner 
structure of the root-stock itself is gradually modified. The whole 
plant thus takes a new Alpine character to such an extent that 
the botanist cannot but classify it as a distinct Alpine species. 
More than that. If, after a two years’ stay in the Alps, a piece 
of the root-stock of the modified plant is taken back to the plain, it 
produces for two years plants having an Alpine character. But 
if the plant be kept in an Alpine climate for four or six years, 
and then only part of its root-stock is taken for propagation to 
a low level, its buds continue to give birth to Alpine plants in 
the lowlands for four, five, or six years. Unfortunately, the 
experiments were not continued for a longer period. 

These being the facts observed by Bonnier, what light do they 
throw upon the part played by the direct action of environment 
in producing new varieties and species? If we put this question 
to a Weismannist, he will tell us that they throw no light at all, 
because ‘the acquired ‘‘ Alpine’’ habitus was and remained en- 
tirely personal.’ This is what the Danish Professor W. Johann- 
sen says in a very valuable book on the elements of heredity.’* 
No propagation having taken place by seed, a plant which grew 
out of the buds of the root-stock, or the runner of a perennial, 
remains for a follower of Weismann the same individual, no 
matter how different it may be from its ancestors. There is no 
inherited variation: we have only an individual variation, the 
possibility of which—it is added—nobody contests, as we know 
quite well that individuals vary when they are placed in new con- 
ditions. A propagation by buds which we have in the propaga- 
tion by root-stocks, runners, cuttings, grafts, tubers, and so on, 
is for them nothing but a ‘ subdivision of the same individual.’ 

For those who know that to vegetative propagation by cuttings, 
tubers, bulbs, grafts, and so on, we owe thousands of new 
varieties and species of our cultivated plants, this assertion must 


Elemente der Exakten Erblichkeitslehre, enlarged German edition, Jena 
1909, p. 350. 
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sound rather strange. Our gardens and orchards are full of 
new varieties of fruit-trees, vegetables, ornamental bushes, and 
flowers obtained in this way; and while most of them are stil] 
propagated by buds, there are many other varieties, such as the 
eatable radishes, carrots, occasionally tulips, and so on, which 
are also propagated by seed, and nevertheless ‘remain true’— 
that is, reproduce the variety primarily obtained by bud propaga- 
tion. And we ask ourselves : Must we really consider the millions 
of fruit-trees, palms, rose-bushes, vegetables, dahlias, and so on, 
which our gardeners have propagated for scores of years by 
cuttings, grafts, tubers, and bulbs, as ‘subdivisions’ of those 
few individuals with which the new variety originated? Is it 
not paying too high a tribute to biological dialectics? The more 
so, as we know, or ought to know by this time, that propaga- 
tion by buds is not a mere subdivision of the body-cells of a 
plant, as Weismann described it in 1888. Even under the Weis- 
mann germ-plasm hypothesis, every bud of a tree, a root-stock, 
or a tuber, if it is capable of reproducing the whole individual 
with its body-plasm and germ-plasm, contains the same germ- 
plasm that is contained in an ovule or in a grain-of pollen. There- 
fore, shall we not better accept Darwin’s view of the subject 
when he wrote that ‘the difference between seminal and bud re- 
production is not so great as it at first appears; for each bud is 
in one sense a distinct individual’ **? Each bud contains, at any 
rate, like the ovule, the germ of a complete new individual. 

The origin of the conception which refuses to see in vege- 
tative propagation the appearance of new individuals lies in one 
of the early teachings of Weismann. When he revived, under the 
name of Amphimixis, the hypothesis of Professor Brook (already 
rejected by Darwin), according to which all variation was due to 
sexual reproduction, he evidently was compelled to refuse the 
name of inherited variation to variation propagated in a vegetative 
way. But the Amphimixis hypothesis could not stand; it was 
soon abandoned, even by its author; and with its abandonment 
goes also the fundamental difference that Weismann tried to 
establish between ‘ seminal ’ and ‘ vegetative ’ propagation. 

In fact, in 1888, at the outset of his work on heredity, Weis- 
mann went even so far as to deny any transmission of germ-plasm 


4 Variation, ii. p. 468. Perhaps I may also give here the opinion of a 
contemporary botanist, the Geneva Professor R. Chodat, who has seriously 
discussed in his Principes de Botanique (Genéve 1907) the question of variation 
and heredity. ‘Some have tried to go further,’ he writes. ‘They have 
asserted that in multiplication by grafts and cuttings, all the new individuals 
being originated by the fragmentation of the old one, represent the very same 
individual. We are going to see that such a view cannot be defended. For 
us, individuality ceases where there is disjunction : the individual is a harmonic 
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when a bud is transplanted by means of grafting’; and this 
assertion was accepted by his followers, who therefore described 
the experiments of Bonnier as an illustration of a purely ‘ indi- 
vidual ’ variation. 

Need I add that Darwin, who had studied ‘ bud-variation ’ 
(that is variation inherited by bud propagation) with infinitely 
more care than Weismann had in 1888, held a very different 
view ? 













We have seen [he wrote] that varieties produced from seed and from 
buds resemble each other so closely in general appearance that they cannot 
be distinguished. . . . The law of analogous variation holds good with 
varieties produced by buds as with those produced by seed. The 
laws of inheritance seem to be nearly the same with seminal and bud 
varieties. Finally, the facts given in this chapter prove in how close 
and remarkable manner the germ of a fertilised seed and the small cellular 
mass forming a bud resemble each other in their functions (Variation, 
ch. xi. vol. i. pp. 526-527 and 529 of 1905 edition). 


















The same is true of Julius Sachs, whose authority in the 
physiology of plants will hardly be contested by the zoologist 
followers of Weismann. For him, as soon as the connexion of 
a daughter-plant with its parent plant has been destroyed by the 
dying off and final rotting of the older part of the runner or the 
thizome, we have ‘a new independent plant.’ In such cases, 
Sachs speaks of ‘ the properties of the parent plant’ being usually 
transmitted to ‘ its descendants.’ ** 















whole, whose parts are consequently in a harmonic dependency’ (p, 640). 
Further on, criticising Weismann’s hypothesis of specialised ‘ determinants,’ he 
makes the following correct remark : ‘ Consequently, if a fraction of a root, a 
leaf-stalk, or a leaf contains all that is required for becoming the starting-point 
of a complete individual, it is because it has in it all the supposed determinants * 
(p. 673). In other words, the bud contains the same germ-plasm as the seed. 

* ‘Grafts,’ he wrote, ‘are parts of the soma [the body-cells] of a previously 
existent tree, and we are not therefore concerned, in this method of propagation, 
with a succession of generations, but with the successive distribution of one and 
the same individual over many wild stocks. If, as I presume, the English 
in Ceyion do not care to eat wild cherries but prefer the cultivated kinds, it 
follows that the branches [of the cherry-trees] which bear fruit in that island 
have not been developed from germ-cells at any, time since their introduction, 
and there is nothing to prevent them from gradually changing their anatomical 
and physiological characters in consequence of the direct influence of climate’ 
(‘ On the Supposed Botanical Proofs of the Transmission of Acquired Characters,’ 
in Essays upon Heredity, vol. i., Oxford 1891, pp. 420-421). The italics are 
mine. Is there now a botanist who would maintain that only somatic cells are 
transmitted in grafts, and that a plant ought to have not been developed from 
germ-cells, in order to be able to reproduce a variation due to the direct 
influence of climate? 

© Lectures on the Physiology of Plants, lecture Ixi. pp. 721-723 of the 
English edition. For illustrations to confirm that in the immense majority of 
eases vegetative and seed propagation are identical as to their results, see, 
among others, Erwin Baur’s Hinfiihrung, l.c. 
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As to Weismann himself, he, of course, was soon compelled 
to modify his views on vegetative propagation ; and in his main 
work, Das Keimplasma, he not only came to the same conelu- 
sions as Darwin: he expressed them in almost the same words. 
Speaking of varieties obtained in cultivated plants, he recognised 
that those were right who saw ‘ in the influence of changed outer 
agencies the causes of modification,’*’ and he admitted, like 
Darwin, the cumulative effect of changed environment. 


Of course, I do not mean by that [he wrote] that there are not influences 
of surroundings and food which, after a prolonged action, would not be 
capable to modify most of the determinants of a certain part of the body, 
and thus to produce purely climatic varieties, in whose appearance natural 
selection has taken no part."* 


And after having owned that when he wrote first he had not 
‘sufficiently appreciated at that time the variation of the germ- 
plasm itself under the directly acting agencies,’ he added these 
words, which I permit myself to underline : 


The ultimate cause of bud-variation must be the same as that of varia- 
tion from seeds—that is, differences in the feeding of the germ-plasm, the 
word ‘feeling’ being understood in its widest sense, thus including 
variations of temperature and so on (p. 579). 


In a still later work Weismann returned once more to bud- 
propagation, and here he definitely gave up his previous idea of 
‘ grafts being parts of the soma ’—that is, of the body-cells only. 
He recognised ii last the fact, well known to every botanist, that 


an enormous number of cells is spread over the body of the plant, each 
of which can become, under certain circumstances, the origin of a bud— 
that is, contains the complete germ-plasm in a latent state (in einem 
gebundenen Zustande), such as is required for producing a complete plant. 


Consequently he speaks of ‘the appearance of a new individual 
through budding.’ *° 

All this sounds so elementary that I would not have dwelt 
upon this matter if there were not fervent Weismannists who 
continue to repeat the mistake which Weismann made at a time 
when he evidently was not yet sufficiently acquainted with the 
subject of bud-variation. 

It is certainly a matter of regret that since 1895 nobody has 
made the experiment of transplanting some Alpine-born peren- 
nials to a level where they might ripen their seed, and then 


17 Das Keimplasma, eine Theorie der Vererbung, Jena 1892, p. 573. 

18 Keimplasma, p. 577. See also Darwin’s Variation, ii. 300. 

* Vortrage wber Descendenztheorie, 2nd revised edition, Jena 1904, Bd. ii. 
pp. 29 and 1. 
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sowing it. A continuation of Bonnier’s experiments is most 
desirable. But to dismiss them, such as they are, by saying that 
they deal only with ‘ individual variation,’ is totally to misunder- 
‘stand bud-variation. On the contrary, when we remember that 
nearly all Alpine and Arctic plants are perennials, which propa- 
gate by buds and not by seed, and when we think of the immense 
numbers of perennials covering the woods, the meadows, and the 
steppes of the earth, we see what an immense number of varieties 
and species must have originated precisely by means of bud- 
propagation, especially in the earlier post-glacial flora. 


III 


To Professor Georg Klebs we owe an important series of experi- 
ments, carefully conducted for several years in order to study the 
modifications, or ‘ metamorphoses ’ as he describes them, obtained 
in plants under the influence of changed environment.” His 
first experiments, chiefly made with the Houseleek (Semper- 
vivum), of which he spoke before the Royal Society in a Croonian 
Lecture in 1910, have already been mentioned in this Review” ; 
but his subsequent experiments, dealing especially with the in- 
heritance of the ‘ metamorphoses,’ offer a still deeper interest. 

The leading idea of this last series was to cultivate the plants 
in a rich soil, in a warm frame, and after the main flower-bearing 
branches (the ‘ terminal inflorescences’) had been produced, to 
cut them off; whereupon ‘side inflorescences ’—i.e. flowering 
branches growing from the sides of the stem—made their appear- 
ance. The flowers borne by these side inflorescences, described 
by Professor Klebs as ‘ neogene ’ flowers, offered quite a number 
of variations in the numbers of their petals and stamens, as also 
metamorphoses of the same—stamens transformed into petals, 
and the like. 

Further experiments proved that these modifications were 
inherited. When the just-mentioned side inflorescences were 
planted in the soil, or when their modified ‘neogene’ flowers 
were self-fertilised and their seed was sown, it appeared that some 
of the modifications reappeared in the second generation, even 


© Willkiirliche Entwicklungsénderungen bei Pflanzen, Jena 1903; ‘ Ueber 
Kinstliche Metamorphosen,’ in Abhandlungen der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft 
zu Halle, Bd. xxv., Stuttgart 1906, pp. 133 seqg., and in a separate edition ; 
‘Ueber die Nachkommen kiinstlich veranderten Bliiten von Sempervivum’ in 
Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberg Akademie der Wissenschaften, Jahrgang 1909; 
and Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. 82, 1910, Croonian Lecture. 
Also ‘ Ueber die Rhythmik in der Entwicklung der Pflanzen,’ and ‘ Ueber das 
Verhaltnis der Aussenwelt zur Entwicklung der Pflanzen,’ same Sitzungsberichte, 
1911 and 1913 (separate reprints). 

*! Nineteenth Century and After, July 1910, p. 67. 
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though the latter was grown under the ordinary conditions of 
garden culture. In some individuals they were even reinforced. 
At the same time, some other modifications were not inherited, 
and Professor Klebs intends to make further researches in order 
to see what are the conditions furthering inheritance. 

In another series of researches Professor Klebs took a species 
of Veronica which had never been cultivated, and in its wild state 
offers very few anomalies. He cultivated cuttings of this plant 
in different conditions: some of them in a garden soil, others 
in nutritive solutions, others again under glass, or in a darkened 
space. After having obtained in these conditions a development 
of leaves, instead of flowers, on the flowering branches, and 
thus transformed reproductive organs into vegetative, he planted 
these branches, and cultivated them, so as to obtain ‘neogene’ 
(modified) flowers. Their seed was collected and sown, and the 
results, carefully described and tabulated, were very interesting. 

To begin with, in three years a relatively very constant species 
of Veronica gave a great number of modifications which were not 
previously known, and probably never existed before. As to the 
inheritance of these modifications, and their persistence after 
the plants had been taken back to their normal conditions of 
growth, the results varied, both for the different new characters 
and the descendants of different stocks. At any rate, a tendency 
towards producing leaves instead of flowers was inherited in a 
sense : it was maintained when the descendants of a modified 
plant (obtained in a glass-house) were grown in conditions more 
normal, on a moist bed. Besides, the tendency towards a leaf- 
metamorphosis was ‘ undoubtedly increased.’ ** 

Altogether the conclusions of Professor Klebs may be summed 
up as follows : (1) ‘ Most of the anomalies [the so-called inheritable 
“‘ sports ’’ and ‘‘mutations’’| can be obtained, like individual 
variations, through the action of modified surroundings’; and 
(2) ‘Most of the anomalies, after having appeared accidentally 
in separate individuals, can be transmitted to their descendants ; 
by means of a good supply of nourishment and selection they can 
be made inheritable race characters.’** Being drawn from a wide 


* Abhandlungen, l.c. p. 285 (p. 153 of separate reprint). The same experi- 
ments were made with Beet, as also with Scurvy Grass (Cochlearia officinalis), 
the Creeping Bugle (Ajuga reptuns), Lysimachia (LZ. thyrsifolia) and Sorrel 
(umezx acetosa). 

* 4ohundlungen, loc. cit. p. 255. In another place (p. 286) Professor Klebs 
writes : ‘ New races can originate as a result of changes in environment. These 
changes provoke inner changes in the plants, in consequence of which, according 
to the intensity of the [external] action and the time it has lasted, the possi- 
bilities of the forthcoming structure become visible as new characters; they 
become reinforced and are maintained in different degrees of hereditary trans- 
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series of well thought out experiments, these conclusions deserve 
full attention. 

One more remark must be made in connexion with these 
researches. In speaking of the ‘metamorphoses’ which he 
obtained by experiment, Professor Klebs shows how great was 
the service that Goebel rendered to biology by proving that every 
real change of form in a plant means a modification in the func- 
tions of some of its organs. This fact renders it highly improbable 
that the evolution of new forms should result from a succession of 
accidental modifications of the elements of the germ-plasm. 

At the same time, Professor Klebs was brought, by his many 
years’ experiments, entirely to part with the conception of an 
immutable species, which still underlies many of the present-day - 
discussions : 


All properties of a species—Professor Klebs writes—however definitely 
inherited they may seem to be, can be altered within certain limits. In 
fact, all of them must be liable to change, as they are the products, on 
the one side, of certain given specific possibilities (Fahigkeiten), and on 
the other side of the ever-changing external world.** Only experiments can 
decide to what an extent variability can go and determine the conditions 
that caused it.” 


This is the language of Lamarck. With all that, Professor 
Klebs does not exaggerate the importance of his experiments. He 
fully recognises that they do not solve the question as to whether 
it is possible to obtain experimentally new species. But the very 
fact that certain changes, produced in the mother-plant under 
exceptional conditions, reappear in the seedlings of the second 
generation, when they are grown under normal conditions, must 
not be minimised. And this fact does not stand alone. More 
and more similar facts become known. And even if it were found 
later on that under normal conditions the acquired new characters 
would gradually disappear, the fact of an hereditary transmission to 
the nearest generations would retain its importance.** It certainly 
renders it very probable that modifications produced by changes 
in environment, if they have lasted for a considerable number of 
years, will be retained for a correspondingly longer period. And 


mission’ (Potenzen der vorauszusetzenden Struktur als neue Merkmale sichtbar 
werden, sich steigern, und sich in verschiedenen Graden der Erblichkeit erhalten). 

*Tn his work, ‘On the Relations of the Outer World to the Evolution of 
Plants’ (Sitzungsberichte, 1913), he gives striking data in proof of all the 
characters of a species being liable to change under the influence of changed 
conditions. And he attempts an explanation of this fact on the ground of 
purely physico-chemical causes, without any incursion into the domain of teleo- 
logy for which a number of ‘ Neo’-Lamarckians have a decided predilection. 

*5 Ueber kiinstliche Metamorphosen, p. 206. 

** Sitzungsberichte, 1909, pp. 27-29 of the separate reprint. 
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we have already seen that the observations of Bordage and 
Bonnier give hints in the same direction. 

Speaking further of the countless experiments that have been 
made lately to verify the Mendelian rules relative to crossings, 
and in which some writers saw a disproval of the inheritance 
of characters acquired under the direct action of environment, 
Professor Klebs makes a very true remark. When we obtain 
bastards by crossing a blue-flowered variety of some plant with 
its white-flowered variety, and see that the hybrids follow the 
Mendelian rules, we must not forget that under certain external 
conditions the blue-flowered individuals also will produce white 
flowers, independently from any crossing, and the white-flowered 
individuals, under certain conditions, also may produce blue 
flowers.?” The facf that the causes which produce blue, white, 
and variegated flowers are transmitted by heredity in certain pro- 
portions is well proved ; but how far the variability of plants under 
external influences may go to modify their forms, structure, and 
colours has yet to be studied.** 


IV 


Some interesting experiments dealing with inherited variation 
were made with our familiar Shepherd’s Purse (Capsella bursa 
pastoris) by Professor Zederbauer. He noticed during a journey 
to Asia Minor that this weed gradually changes its aspect along 
the route followed by man from the Steppes, nearly 3300 feet 
high, to the higher pasture grounds, or jailas, reaching an alti- 
tude of nearly 7000 feet. On the lower levels the Shepherd’s 
Purse has a stem 12 inches to 16 inches high, thickly haired, 
Dandelion-like leaves, and whitish flowers. On the higher level— 
where, notwithstanding a careful search, it was found only near 
the camping-places of the shepherds, thus showing that the weed 
had followed man—the same plant becomes dwarfed (like the 
variety pygmaea, Holmboes), has long roots, small, dry, or 
‘xerophytic ’ leaves, and red flowers. It thus has the same charac- 
ters which A. von Kerner and Bonnier found characteristic for 
plants growing in an Alpine climate.”* 

That the high-level Shepherd’s Purse must have originated 
from the low-level plants has to be concluded, not only from a 


2? Abhandlungen, 1906, pp. 220-221. 

**Tt would be impossible to enter here into the discussion of this question. 
So I must refer the reader interested in it to De Vries’s Mutationslehre, Leipzig 
1901-1904, and Arten und Varietdten, Berlin 1906; Correns’s Veber Vererbungs- 
gesetze, Berlin 1905; E. Strasburger, Die Stofflichen Grundlagen der Vererbung, 
Jena 1905; E. Ziegler, Die Vererbungslehre in der Biologie, Jena 1905; J. P. 
Lotsy, in Recueil de travaux botaniques Néerlandais, t. i. 1904; and so on. 

** Zederbauer, Botanische Zeitschrift, Jahrgang lviii., Vienna 1908, p. 233. 
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study of its extension along the routes followed by man, but also 
from the fact that the same high-level variety was obtained by 
experiment. When seed, collected from the low-level plants, 
was sown in the high Alps at Bremerhiitte, it soon produced 
plants similar to the high-level plants of Asia Minor. On the 
other side, when seed collected in Asia Minor at an altitude of 
about 6700 feet was sown in the Vienna Botanical Garden, ‘ the 
assimilation organs [the leaves] changed at once under the new 
conditions of life’; while ‘ the reproductive organs (the flowers 
and the seeds), as also those which are in a near connexion with 
them (the flower-bearing stems), displayed on the contrary a 
greater steadiness of character, changing very little, or not at 
all.’*° For four consecutive generations, in 1903-1906, the stems 
and roots offered no substantial changes, the habitus of the plants 
remained Alpine, only the leaves were modified.** 

The results of these experiments are so definite that Professor 
MacDougal, who formerly was sceptical as regards an hereditary 
transmission of somatic modifications (the modifications in the 
cells of the body),** and who is now doing such excellent work at 
the Arizona Desert Laboratory in the way of going deeper into 
these questions, fully recognised in 1911 the inheritance of the 
characteristic features of the Alpine form. They are—he wrote— 
‘clearly direct somatic reactions ; and that they have become fixed 
and fully transmissible is demonstrated by the fact that in a 
series of generations grown at lower levels the stem characters, 
as well as those of the reproductive branches and floral organs, 
retained their Alpine characters, although the leaves, as might 
be expected, returned to a mesophytic form with broad 
laminae.’ ** 

The observations and experiments of Professor Zederbauer 
are thus especially valuable, as they give us an instance, taken 
from free Nature, of that definite and cumulative variation under 
the direct action of new environment, which Darwin came to con- 
sider necessary for the evolution of new varieties and species 
with the aid of Natural Selection. 


*° Zederbauer, loc. cit. p. 288. 

"1 Loc. cit. pp. 254-235. 

*2 See his ‘Address before the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Chicago, 1907-8,’ in Science, New Series, vol. xxvii. p. 125. 

DPD. T. MacDougal, ‘Organic Response,’ in Zhe American Naturalist, 
vol. xlv., January 1911, p. 39 of separate reprint. After having quoted the 
words of Professor MacDougal to the same effect (from Science, N.S., 
vol. xxxiii. 1911), R. Semon expresses the hope, which all students of this 
question will share with him, that ‘the comprehensive experiments which are 
now carried on in several Acclimatisation Laboratories in America will con- 
tribute to place the very promising researches of Bordage and Zederbauer on a 
broader basis’ (Das Problem, pp. 65-66). 
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Vv 


An instance of inherited variation in plants which has often 
been quoted, and also often contested in the present controversy, 
is that of Schiibeler’s experiments on wheat. This well-known 
Norwegian botanist wrote on the influence of climate on cereals 
in the fifties of the nineteenth century.. Later on he himself 
made some experiments, chiefly on a certain summer wheat 
which used to take in Germany an average of 100 days to ripen. 
Sown in Norway, where the summer days are longer, and the 
plants are thus exposed for a longer time to daylight, the same 
wheat ripened in 75 days.** And when, after a few years’ culture 
in Norway, seeds of that wheat were sown in Germany, they 
produced wheat which ripened much more quickly than previously 
—namely, in 80 days. It was concluded, therefore, that this 
wheat had acquired in the higher latitudes a character which was 
transmitted to its progeny. 

Other similar variations were mentioned lately—the most 
typical being those observed by Wettstein on flax and Cieslar 
on trees. 

The Vienna professor, R. von Wettstein, experimented for six 
years on flax, and he found that, 
if we examine the same sort of flax in regions possessed of a different 
climate, we find that it offers various adaptations to the local conditions, 
both as to the times it requires for ripening and various peculiarities of 
form. The shorter the warm period in a given locality, the more rapid 
is the development of the sort of flax which is cultivated in this locality. 
And if the seeds of this sort be sown in another locality, the plants they 
produce do not take at once the structure appropriated to the new conditions; 


they retain for some time their adaptation to the previous conditions of 
life.** 


A similar observation was made by A. Cieslar. Trees growing 
at different altitudes differ, as foresters know, in the rapidity of 
their growth. These characters are inherited. When Pines and 
Larches were grown from Alpine seed in the lower valleys they 
retained the feature of slow growth.** 

Several objections were raised against the conclusions of 


** The rapid -ripening of barley in the province of Yakutsk is well known. 
Professor Beketoff explained it by a long exposure to daylight in high latitudes 
during the long summer days. 

**Dr. R. von Wettstein, Der Neo-Lamarckismus und seine Beziehungen 
zum Darwinismus, Jena 1903, pp. 20-21. 

** A. Cieslar, in Centrulblatt fiir das gesammte Forstwesen, 1890, 1895, and 
1899, quoted by Wettstein, loc. cit. p. 21; ‘Die Bedeutung Klimatischer Varie- 
taten,’ etc., in Zentralblatt, 1907. The experiments made with different 
Gramineae by Weinzierl, who obtained under the influence of a greater intensity 
of light in the Alps new, morphologically different acclimatisation races, belong 
to the same category. I know that they are mentioned by Wiesner in Der 
Lichtgenuss der Pflanzen, Leipzig 1908, but I have not yet consulted that 
work, 
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Schiibeler, and they apply also to those of Wettstein, Cieslar, 
and several others,*’ the chief of them being those of the Danish 
professor, W. Johannsen, the author of an elaborate work on 
the elements of the science of heredity. He pointed out that the 
wheat cultivated by Schiibeler was not ‘a single pure race.’ 
Like all our domesticated plants, it represented ‘a population,’ 
a mixture of different races. Some of these races ripened sooner 
than the others, and when this mixture, imported from Germany, 
was sown in Norway, the rapidly ripening sorts came to maturity 
during the short northern summer, while the later sorts con- 
tained in the mixture did not ripen at all. There was no 
variation ; no new characters were acquired—merely an uncon- 
scious selection took place. And when the seeds were taken back 
to Germany the later-ripening sorts had been eliminated.** 

Johannsen’s suggestion may, of course, be correct ; but nothing 
has yet been produced to give it any probability. One would like 
to know how it happened that ‘ the early-ripening pure lines’ 
should not have been eliminated during the long succession of 
years that this summer wheat was cultivated in Germany before 
its seed was taken to Norway. What was it that prevented the 
individuals which ripened their seed in 80 days from dropping 
it on the ground during the 20 additional days that the wheat 
had to stand in the field before the harvest began? We know, 
indeed, that when wheat is ripe, a delay of two or three days in 
harvesting means the loss of 10 per cent. or more of the crop. 
And then would it not be necessary to prove that when the 
German wheat was harvested in Norway, 80 days after it 
had been sown, instead of 100, only a portion of the 
‘mixed population’ had come to maturity, so that the crop was 
reduced in proportion? So long as this has not been done, 
Professor Johannsen’s suggestions can hardly be considered as a 
disproval of the conclusions of Schiibeler, Wettstein, Cieslar, and 
many others. 


37 N. Wille, in Biologisches Centralblatt, vol. xxv. 1905, especially pp. 564 
and 569, has tried altogether to discredit Schiibeler’s work. But Professor 
R. Semon (Das Problem, p. 63) has already shown that ‘ Wille took no notice 
of the experiments made by Schiibeler himself; he believed that this writer 
had drawn his conclusions exclusively from other people’s reports and from 
an old Swedish paper.’ Let me add that the data which Wille gives concerning 
the rapidity of growth of cereals in different parts of Norway, and which he 
opposes to the conclusions of Schibeler as to the influence of light, might have 
been of great value; but the altitudes of the different localities and the amount 
of sunshine having not been indicated, they are of no use in this controversy. 

°° W. Johannsen, Hlemente der exakten Erblichkeitslehre, German enlarged 
edition, Jena 1909, pp. 351 seg. This argument is frequently produced on the 
Weismannist side. For a good summary of the question see Erwin Baur’s 
‘ Die Frage der Vererbung erworbener Eigenschaften im Lichte der neuen experi- 
mentalen Forschung mit Pflanzen,’ in Archiv fiir Soziale Hygiene, Bd. viil. 
1913. 
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It must also be added that Dr. H. Nilsson-Ehle, who cer- 
tainly has acquired at the Swedish Experimental Seed Station of 
Sval6f a wide experience of ‘ mixed’ and ‘ pure’ races of cereals, 
warns us against hasty conclusions in this direction. His experi- 
ence has also brought him, like Professor H. Nilssen, to the 
conclusion that the old races of cereals, hitherto considered pure, 
represent in reality mixtures of maybe twenty or thirty different 
races. But he also points out how difficult it is to distinguish 
between what is a racial inheritance and what is individual, 
fluctuating modification, due to the always fluctuating exterior 
conditions. The ‘ races ’ overlap each other, and ‘ a small change 
in the average character can easily be due to the exterior con- 
ditions which are never the same in an experimental field.’ ** In 
fact, although care is taken to grow all the individuals of 
a pedigree culture under the same conditions of soil, manure, 
temperature, moisture, and sunshine, these conditions, as Nilsson- 
Ehle reminds his readers, are not fully realised. -The outer con- 
ditions—he writes—are never the same in two adjoining beds, still 
less so in different years. Not even—shall I add ?—for two planta 
on the same bed, or even two pods, or two ears of the same plant. 
The Jersey growers know that quite well, and therefore they take 
separate care of each one of the half-dozen apples, or pears, or 
the bunch of grapes which they single out for an exhibition, or 
for selling them to the dealers who supply choice fruit for dinner- 
parties. This is why such ‘characters’ as the size or the weight 
of individual beans, the shade of colour in the grains of wheat or 
oats, and the like, are so unreliable in the supposed ‘ pure lines.’ 
Even if they are inherited for two or three generations in accord- 
ance with the Mendelian rules, this must very often be due to the 
fact that the effects of an especially healthy (or unhealthy) con- 
stitution, due to accidental combinations of external influences, 
are felt in the next two or three generations.*° 

In these researches, as in all others, we thus come to the result 
that always the two factors of variation must be taken into 
account : the inheritance of the previously established characters, 
and the transmission, be it only for a few generations, of 
the new variations due to the direct action of the surroundings. 
This is also why Nilsson-Ehle, even though he considers the 


* Dr. H. Nilsson-Ehle, ‘Om lifstyper och individuell variation,’ in 
Botaniska Notiser, 1907, pp. 113-140; analysed by Dr. C. Fruwirth in Journal 
fiir Landwirthschaft, Berlin 1906, p. 296. 

““Thus H. Tedin, one of the Swedish explorers of this subject, points 
out that the amount of protein contained in different sorte of barley can hardly 
depend upon the ‘ pure line,’ or ‘sort.’ It is, to begin with, a result of the 
soil, the manure, the climate, the weather (Fruwirth, loc. cit. p. 311). And 
we know how such a ‘character’ influences all others. 
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inheritance of newly acquired characters as problematic, adds 
nevertheless that 


the possibility of a real acclimatisation of a constant form through the 
prolonged action of the surroundings cannot be denied without further 
proof. For deciding the question definitely a long succession of experi- 
ments would be required.** 


This attitude of doubt, I must add, is the attitude now taken 
more and more by those botanists who a few years ago considered 
the inheritance of acquired characters as absolutely impossible.‘ 


VI 


The researches briefly passed in review in the preceding pages 
undoubtedly represent a substantial addition to our comprehension 
of evolution. In addition to what Experimental Morphology had 
already taught us as regards variations due to changing conditions 
of life, we now learn that each time experiments were made to 
ascertain whether such variations are inherited, the reply was : 
‘Yes, they are inherited, with certain limitations—provided the 
modifying causes acted for some time and at the proper time. 
Different characters are inherited in different degrees, and the 
number of generations which will retain the variation depends 
upon the number of ancestral generations influenced by the modi- 
fying conditions.’ 

It thus appears that variability, which Darwin described as 
a ‘handmaid to Natural Selection,’ offers to her lady such a pro- 
fusion of variations that the lady’s preferences are determined 
beforehand. All that she has to do is to weed out those, probably 
sickly, individuals which are not plastic enough and do not answer 
rapidly enough the requirements of a changed environment by 
corresponding structural changes. 

Already in 1862, when Darwin began to prepare his work 
on Variation, he saw the importance that this distinctive feature 
of variability would have for the theory of evolution, and he recog- 
nised—not without a touch of quite natural regret—that it would 
diminish the importance of Natural Selection.** But, as an 
honest student of nature, he did not say that his critics had to 


“'*Sammanstalning af hésthvete sorternas vinterhardigket’; analysed in 
German by Fruwirth, Joc. cit. p. 293. 

“It would be impossible to analyse here the immense amount of work 
done lately in the study of the ‘pure lines,’ and especially the Mendelian 
rules of inheritance in crossings. So I must refer the reader to the already 
mentioned work of W. Johannsen and to two works of Erwin Baur—one in 
the Archiv fiir Soziale Hygiene, 1913, Bd. viii. pp. 117-144, and his last, already 
mentioned book. 

“* More Letters of Charles Darwin, London 1903, vol. i. p. 214. Also Life 
and Fetters, ii. 390. Compare also More Letters, ii. 235, 300. 
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prove that : he was the first to collect data in favour of this view; 
so that in Variation he himself substantially reduced the part he 
attributed at the outset to Natural Selection. 

Since that time evidence in favour of the direct action of en- 
vironment has rapidly accumulated, and now the hereditary trans- 
mission of its effects finds acceptance with a growing number of 
followers. Biologists begin to see that at the bottom of the pre- 
sent controversies there lies still the pre-Darwinian conception 
that the agencies which have been at work in centuries past to 
mould a species, and the effects of which are transmitted by 
heredity, are so powerful that no amount of action of a new en- 
vironment can alter them; and, in proportion as they better 
study heredity, they abandon this conception. 

Of course, a Palm remains a Palm, whether it be grown in 
Tunis, or in the warm coast-region of the Riviera, or in a glass- 
house at Ghent; and a South African Cactus retains its weird 
features in the Mortola garden—if it grows at all. But it must 
not be forgotten that the imported plants are placed, as much as 
possible, in conditions similar to those of their mother-countries 
—otherwise they perish—and yet all of them undergo certain 
changes. When we see a Buttercup or a Shepherd’s Purse grow- 
ing in the prairies of both Southern Siberia and Southern Canada, 
we must not exaggerate the differences of climate in these two 
regions, nor must we forget how much this same Buttercup varies 
in our own meadows, according to its growing on a dry ground, 
or half immersed in water. We have just seen how much so stable 
a species as the Shepherd’s Purse varies when it is taken from 
Fontainebleau to the Alps, or from a high plateau in Asia Minor 
to Vienna. Altogether, when we think of the variability of all 
our plants, or of the numbers of ‘ genotypes’ of wheat or oats 
established by our seed-growers, the hundreds of ‘ small species’ 
of Draba produced by Jordan, and the modifications of nearly 
all species obtained at the Alpine, Maritime and Desert Experi- 
mental Stations, we understand why botanists begin to consider 
every race of a species merely as a temporary equilibrium between 
two factors: the resistance to change opposed by the inherited 
features, and the transforming influences of the surroundings. 
The species thus appears like the course of a river that has been 
determined first by the general relief of the country, and then has 
never ceased to be altered by all sorts of local physiographical 
processes. 

Tt may be asked, however, ‘ Why should the modifications pro- 
duced in plants by new surroundings ever prove to be useful? 
Why should they represent adaptations to new conditions ?’ 
Taking a familiar example from an English garden, we see that 
with certain frost-resisting Rhododendrons, such as the Hima- 
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layan species, the leathery leaves, covered with a sort of felt on 
the under side, and usually standing upright, droop as soon as 
it begins to freeze, and roll themselves into a tube. When the 
frost is over they return to their natural position. Similar move- 
ments, we all know, are performed by the leaves of scores of plants 
as soon as the temperature of the air sinks after sunset. What 
is the cause of these ‘adaptive’ movements? 

They so well answer a purpose that there are biologists who 
attribute them to an inherited ‘instinct.’ Others explain them 
as a result of Natural Selection, which means the survival of those 
plants which ‘by chance,’ for some unknown cause, began to 
perform these movements. But neither of these two ‘ explana- 
tions’ reduces a complicated fact of unknown origin to simpler, 
elementary facts of which we comprehend the cause. This is 
why, after the experimental researches made by Sachs, Goebel, 
Wiesner, Warming, Costantin, Kny,*“* and so many others, 
botanists come now to the opinion that, as Johannsen has ex- 
pressed it, ‘adaptation—the self-preserving reaction—is a neces- 
sary consequence, or, to express it more correctly, an expression 
of the fact that organisms are systems in equilibrium.’ ** I should 
even suggest that in ‘adaptations’ we have the effects of that 
fundamental principle of the Newtonian philosophy—the equiva- 
lence of action and réaction, from which Mendeléef derived all 
the laws of chemical reactions.** 

Finally, modern research having shown that time is an im- 
portant element for obtaining inheritable variation, it is interest- 
ing to see how Weismann, the chief adversary of the inheritance 
of acquired characters, accounted for this fact. Since he pub- 
lished (in 1888) the essay in which he denied the possibility of 
an hereditary transmission of acquired characters in plants,*” he 
re-studied the subject, and in his next work, The Germ-Plasm, 
he evidently had to explain why, under his germ-plasm hypo- 
thesis, the effects of the modifying influence of the surroundings 
were transmitted in certain cases, especially when these influences 
had acted for a certain time. His explanation was: that when 
a plant or an animal is placed in new conditions of life, the nutri- 
tion of the germ-plasm determinants of a given organ may be 
altered. But the determinants of every organ are many, and 
not all of them will be affected at once. Therefore it may be 
necessary that a number of generations should be submitted 
to the modifying influence, before the majority of the determinants 
of that organ are modified, so as to produce a modified organ in 

“ On Pressure Favouring Cell-Division, and Consequently Growth. 

“ Loc. cit. p. 357. 

“© In a lecture delivered in 1889 before the Royal Institution, and published 


in the Appendix to his Principles of Chemistry, London 1891, vol. ii. 
“ Essays upon Heredity, Oxford 1891, pp. 397-430. 
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the progeny. This explanation is quite probable, and it can be 
accepted, equally well, under Darwin’s Pangenesis hypothesis, 
or any other hypothesis of inherited germs or ‘ physiological 
units.’ 

In conclusion, I can only express, in common with Professor 
D. T. MacDougal, the hope that decisive facts proving this in- 
heritance will soon be obtained now that the subject is studied 
empirically at several experimental stations of the United 
States.** This is also the opinion of those botanists who have 
lately paid attention to Experimental Morphology as a branch of 
plant physiology. The results of the later years’ experiments 
have certainly turned the scales in favour of the inheritance of 
acquired characters, and proved the importance of the direct 
action of environment in the evolution of new species. 

The same change of opinion is taking place as regards the 
animal world. But this vast subject must be treated separately. 


P. KRoporkin. 


““D. T,. MacDougal, ‘Organic Response,’ Presidential Address delivered 
before the Society of American Naturalists, reprint from American Naturalist, 
vol. xlv. January 1911. See also Giesenhagen, ‘Erblichkeit in Pflanzen,’ 
Archiv fiir Entwickelungsmechanik, xxx. pp. 310 seq. 
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VENETIAN SCHOLARS AND THEIR 
GARDENS 


Veri paradisi terrestri per la vaghezza del aere e del orto, luogo de’ ninfe 
e de’ semi-dei.—ANDREA CaLMo, 


Few Italians take greater pleasure in flowers and gardens than 
the people of Venice, the city in the sea. These dwellers in the 
lagoons, whose houses rise from the water’s edge, and who seldom 
own more than a few feet of ground, are passionately fond of 
plants and blossoms. They cultivate every inch of soil within 
these narrow bounds, and grow vines and acacias round every 
traghetto and osteria. Their balconies are hung with wistaria 
and Virginia creeper, their roofs and window-ledges are gay with 
flower-pots. Every visitor to Venice remembers the glimpses of 
leafy arbours, of palm and myrtle and pomegranate, that charm 
his eyes as his gondola glides along the Grand Canal, the flowery 
paradise behind the iron gates of Ca’ Foscari and Casa Rossa, 
the gardens of Palazzo della Mula and Palazzo Venier, the trail- 
ing roses and white convolvulus of the loggia at Ca’ Capello—that 
fair house which few of us to-day can see without a sigh for the 
gracious presence which has passed away. Even in the densely 
populated quarters of the city, at the back of the Carmine and 
San Pantaleone, spacious gardens are still to be found, where 
you can walk between rows of tall cypresses and rosy 
oleanders, and discover ancient wells, carved with the arms of 
Venetian families, hidden in a tangle of briar rose and jessa- 
mine, or, following Byron’s example, pick bunches of purple 
grapes from the pergola overhead. The palace where Bianca 
Capello lived still retains its stately Renaissance terraces, adorned 
with classical peristyles and moss-grown statues, nymphs and 
fauns, and planted with avenues of ilex and cypress. And there 
are other gardens in the outlying parts of the city where you can 
wander at will among tall Madonna lilies and bowers of honey- 
suckle, and look across the pearly lagoon to the long shores of 
Lido and the open sea, without hearing a sound but that of the 
waves lapping against the low sea-wall. But these, for the 
most part, are only fragments of what they were, and we are 
reminded of the saying of our fellow-countryman Lassels, who 
declared that in Venice gardens were as wonderful things as 
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coaches, and complained that, looking down from the top of the 
high steeple, he saw only two places where there were any trees! 
This, however, was at the close of the seventeenth century, 
when wealthy Venetians were forsaking the city for villas on 
the mainland. 

In the great days of the Republic, when the lion of St. Mark 
floated over distant lands and cities, the gardens of Venice were 
famous for their extent and beauty. They excited the wonder 
and admiration of every traveller who saw ‘ the triumphant city’ 
for the first time—such, for instance, as Pietro Casola, the 
Milanese Canon who came to Venice in 1494, on his way to 
Jerusalem, and waited a fortnight to sail with Agostino Contarinj 
in the pilgrim-fleet for Jaffa. ‘I cannot refrain,’ he writes in 
his Journal, ‘ from repeating that nothing has surprised me more 
in this city than the many beautiful gardens which are to be 
seen here, especially, I must say, those belonging to the different 
religious orders.” In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries these 
communities were as wealthy as they were numerous, and their 
churches and convents were among the most imposing buildings 
in the city. There were the Benedictines of 8S. Giorgio 
Maggiore, who numbered as many as two hundred in the palmy 
days when Cardinal Pole paid them a visit and expressed equal 
admiration for their fine library and shady garden. And there 
were the Augustinian Canons attached to the well-known church 
now known as the Madonna dell’ Orto, who had a spacious orchard 
full of apple and quince trees and a hermitage on the island of 
S. Cristoforo, where, Casola tells us, they made white wax 
enough to supply all the churches and chapels in Venice. The 
ancient shrine of §. Francesco della Vigna took its name from 
the Friars’ vineyard, which was said to be the largest in Venice. 
This convent in the poorest quarter of the city was the home of 
the Osservanti brothers, and its gardens were a favourite haunt 
of S. Bernardino of Siena, the founder of this reformed Fran- 
ciscan order, who enjoyed the peace and seclusion of this quiet 
retreat in his brief intervals of repose. 

Nor were the nuns without their gardens and orchards. 
Several of these communities were notorious not only for their 
riches and popularity, but for the freedom which they enjoyed. 
According to Casola, they might be divided into two classes, the 
nuns who were secluded, and those who ought to be secluded. 
Among the former were the holy sisters of the order of Santa 
Chiara, whose convent was attached to the church of ‘ La Madonna 
dei Miracoli,’ that marvel of decorative beauty reared by Tullio 
Lombardi early in the sixteenth century. Among the latter were 
the Benedictine nuns of 8. Zaccaria, who, in Casola’s words, 

* Canon P. Casola’s Pilgrimage, ed. by M. Newett, p. 142. 
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‘let themselves be seen very willingly, both young and old,” 
and the ‘ Vergini,’ a community of Augustinian nuns, whose con- 
yent stood opposite to 8. Piero di Castello. The members of 
this order were all ladies of noble birth, who often appeared in 
public clad in sumptuous clothes and rich jewels, and gave festive 
entertainments to illustrious visitors, such as the Duchess of 
Ferrara and her daughters Isabella and Beatrice d’Este. 
Another community whose irregular practices gave rise to con- 
siderable scandal was that of S. Maria della Celestia, whose 
convent was destroyed in the last century to make room for the 
Arsenal. The ‘ Zelestre’ nuns, as they were commonly called, 
adopted a very becoming white habit, and went so far as to lay 
aside their veils and wear their hair in ringlets, a practice which 
drew down upon them a solemn rebuke from the Patriarch of 
Venice. In their convent Easter was kept with as great mirth 
and festivity as if it had been another Carnival, and on the elec- 
tion of a new Abbess in May 1509 they gave a festa at which 
several young patricians were present and danced all night with 
the nuns, to the music of trumpets and fifes. Even in Venice 
such orgies could not be permitted within convent walls, and on 
the following day two of the young nobles who had led the revels 
at the ‘ Zelestre ’ were summoned to appear before the Magnifico 
Bernardo Bembo and duly reprimanded for the disturbance which 
they had caused.* 

Most of these convents and gardens perished long ago, but 
the memory of one of them is still fresh in the remembrance 
of many lovers of Venice. Close to the Public Gardens, on the 
little island of Sant’ Elena, there stood an ancient church and 
convent with a graveyard which held the ashes of the Empress 
Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, and where many noble 
Venetian families had their burying-place. It was the most 
romantic spot in the world. Violets and periwinkles carpeted the 
grassy glades under the elms and pines, tall cypresses and slender 
marble columns framed in the cloister garden, where pome- 
granates and oleanders blossomed, and red roses hung in pro- 
fusion over the wall. Far away to the north-west, across the 
open sea, you could see the mountains of Cadore, and beyond the 
spires of Venice rose the long range of Euganean hills. But 
campanile and convent garden, marble columns and cypress 
groves, have alike vanished before the relentless march of civili- 
sation. An iron foundry has now taken their place, the smoke 
of furnaces blackens the pure atmosphere, and this once lovely 
isle, hallowed by the worship and memories of past ages, 
has been utterly ruined. 

In the golden days of Venice, when Casola and de Commines 

* Casola, p. 136. * M. Sanudo, Diarii, viii. 307. 
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wrote of her glories, the gardens of the patricians were as numer- 
ous as those of the religious orders. Thirty or forty years later, 
Sansovino counted above a hundred palaces which had gardens 
of their own.* Many of these were in the heart of the city, 
in the populous quarters of 8. Canciano and Canareggio. Car. 
dinal Grimani’s palace with its wonderful library and paintings 
stood near §S. Maria Formosa; Marc’Antonio Michieli, the 
Anonimo who has left us a record of contemporary works of art 
in Venice and the neighbourhood, and was himself a distinguished 
collector, lived in the parish of 5. Trovaso; and Bembo’s kins- 
man Donato Marcello had a villa which was described ag a 
luogo delicissimo in the Vignole—that cluster of green islets 
between Murano and the Lido, which are still planted with vine- 
yards. In the narrow Calle della Pieta, behind the church which 
holds Moretto’s masterpiece, was the little garden belonging to 
Alessandro Vittoria, where the accomplished sculptor tended his 
favourite flowers, and planted sweet-scented herbs and trained 
the roses with his own hands. The master’s portrait-bust 
remained in the garden until the last century, and his ashes rest 
in a tomb designed by himself in the neighbouring church of 
S. Zaccaria. But most of the finest villas and largest gardens were 
to be found in the island of the Giudecca. There the Doge 
Andrea Gritti and the Barbaro brothers, the illustrious families 
of Mocenigo and Vendramin, owned spacious gardens where car- 
nations from Damascus and other rare plants from the East 
blossomed among the roses and lilies, the citron and orange trees. 
The delicious verdure of the lawns round Benedetto Cornaro’s 
house, in Pietro Aretino’s words, ‘ surpassed all the splendours 
of this favoured shore,’ while the same writer extols the gardens 
of the scholar-printer, Francesco Marcolini, in no less impas- 
sioned language. Marcolini himself was a very remarkable man, 
the chosen friend of Titian, of Bembo and Sansovino, excellent 
alike as goldsmith, architect, printer, and poet. He was called 
in to alter the works of the clock on the tower of S. Stefano, 
and in 1545 Sansovino employed him to design the wooden bridge 
at Murano, which was removed only twenty-eight years ago. 
That he was a good gardener, too, we learn from the Aretine, who 
declares that in the summer heats Marcolini’s villa on the 
Giudecca was the most enchanting place in the whole world. 
* Where else can you find deeper and cooler shades, more fragrant 
flowers, where else can you listen to the songs of endless birds, 
which with their Petrarchean music refresh the weary soul and 
charm the tired senses to sleep?’ In this same quarter of the 
Giudecca was the villa of Santo Cattaneo, with its stately columns 


and marble halls after the style represented in Bonifazio’s 


* F. Sansovino, Venetia, p. 369. 5 Lettere, i. 107, v. 222. 
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well-known painting of L’Epulone, or the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus. A long marble colonnade led to a paved courtyard, sur- 
rounded with fountains and grottoes of shells and corals, and at 
the end of the garden was a pillared loggia decorated with land- 
scapes by the best Venetian painters and commanding a superb 
view of the lagoon towards Chioggia. 

Thus [writes Martinioni, the continuator of Sansovino] you are able 
at the same moment to enjoy the splendour of the sea and the beauties of 
mountains, woods, and flowers—in short, of all that pleases both the eye 
and the heart of man.° 


On the opposite side of Venice, at BiriGrande, in the north-east 
quarter, behind the great Dominican church of 8S. Giovanni and 
Paolo, was the house where Titian lived so long. Here ihe great 
master received his illustrious patrons, the Dukes of Mantua and 
Ferrara, Cardinal de Granvelle, the Spanish prelate Pacheco, and 
King Henry the Third of France. Here Isabella d’Este came, 
still full of vitality in spite of her declining years, to examine the 
painter’s latest works and endeavour to secure a Magdalen or a 
St. Jerome for her studio. In the summer of 1534, her son-in-law 
and daughter, the Duke and Duchess of Urbino, often rowed 
across from their home at Murano to visit the artist and give him 
sittings for their portraits. Here more than thirty years after- 
wards young Giorgio Vasari came from Florence and found the 
old master of eighty-nine, brush and palette in hand, still painting 
pictures ‘ worthy of immortality.’ The delightful situation of the 
house, the beauty of the garden along the edge of the lagoon, 
have been praised by many of his contemporaries, but in Titian’s 
eyes its greatest charm was the prospect which it commanded 
over the mountains of Cadore. From his window the great 
master could look across the open waters to the blue hills of 
Ceneda, and on clear days could see the sharp peak of Antelao 
rising above his native home. Here on summer evenings he 
loved to entertain a few chosen friends—Sansovino, the great 
Tuscan architect, who had fled to Venice after the sack of Rome 
to become the master-builder of the Republic; the Veronese 
master Sanmichele, the printer Marcolini, the wonderful gem- 
cutter Lodovico Anichino, and the witty and unscrupulous Pietro 
Aretino, and his merry supper-parties lasted far on into the 
night. The Roman grammarian Priscianese has left us a graphic 
picture of these lively entertainments, at which he was a guest : 

On the first of August, the feast of Augustus, now known as the 
festival of the Chains of St. Peter [he writes], I was invited to supper 
in a most beautiful garden, belonging to Messer Tiziano, an excellent 
painter, as all the world knows, and a person whose graceful courtesy 
would lend lustre to the most splendid banquet. Several other remark- 





* Sansovino, Venetia, p. 370. 
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able men were present on this occasion—Messer Pietro Aretino, that 
miracle of Nature; Jacopo Tatti, called Sansovino, who is as. renowned 
a sculptor as our host is a painter; and Messer Jacopo Nardi. The heat 
of the sun was still great, although the garden is shady, so, while the 
tables were being carried out and supper laid, we spent our time in 
looking at the admirable paintings which adorn the house, and ijn 
enjoying the rare beauty and delights of the garden, which lies on the sea- 
shore at the far end of Venice, looking towards the lovely island of 
Murano and other fair places. As the sun went down the lagoon swarmed 
with gondolas full of beautiful women, and the sweet sounds of musical 
instruments and singing floated over the water and charmed our ears, 
as we sat at this delightful supper till midnight. The garden is beauti- 
fully laid out and excites universal admiration. The supper also was 
most excellent, rich in choice viands and rare wines. In short, nothing 
was lacking which could heighten the charm of the summer evening and 
the pleasure of the company. The fruit had just been placed on the 
table when your letter came and Aretino’s wrath was excited by your 
assertion of the superior excellence of the Latin tongue. He called for 
ink and paper, and was with difficulty restrained from committing his 
fierce invectives to writing. And so the supper ended as gaily as it 
began !° 


The garden in which Titian gave these joyous supper-parties 
has been built over, and the noble tree which he introduced into 
his altar-piece of §. Pietro Martire, and which was still standing 
fifty or sixty years ago, has been cut down. But another charm- 
ing garden in this quarter still remains, and has been little 
changed since the days of Titian and Aretino. It belongs to the 


Villa Contarini del Zaffo, so called because its owners were 
patrons of the galley which yearly bore pilgrims for the Holy 
Land to the port of Jaffa. This house was the birthplace of 
Gaspare Contarini, the distinguished scholar and statesman, 
whom his friend Bembo justly called the pillar of the Church 
and the brightest ornament of the Republic, who, to the joy of 
his fellow-citizens, was in his last days made a Cardinal by the 
enlightened Farnese Pope, Paul the Third. The Cardinal's 
portrait still hangs in the salon of the villa, with the finely 
painted roof, and his bust adorns the family chapel, where his 
ashes rest, in the neighbouring church of the Madonna dell’ Orto. 
The garden of Villa Contarini, which three hundred years ago 
was one of the most beautiful in Venice, has been carefully recon- 
structed by its present owners on the lines of the original design, 
and affords a typical example of a Venetian Renaissance garden. 
The formal parterres are divided by yew and hornbeam hedges 
and adorned with fountains and red-brick exedra, and at the 
end of the cypress avenues three gateways with finely moulded 
pilasters and cornices open on to the blue lagoon. Through these 
arched portals we look out across the shining waters to the white 


* Priscianese, Della Lingua Romana; Ticcozzi, Dizionario, iv. 79. 
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towers and dark cypresses of San Michele and the distant furnaces 
of Murano. In one corner of the gardens stands the Casa degli 
Spiriti, a pavilion where festive gatherings were held in days of 
old, and the midnight echoes of the revellers’ voices borne across 
the waters gave rise to the legend that the house was haunted. 

As one looks from the steps of Villa Contarini at the dense 
cloud of smoke rising from the chimneys of Murano on the 
opposite shore, it is difficult to realise that this island was once 
famous for its pleasure-houses and gardens. Yet so it was in the 
days of Gaspare Contarini and Pietro Bembo, of Titian and 
Aretino. Then poets and travellers alike extolled Murano as the 
most delightful place in the world, dear above all to scholars and 
thinkers, and meet to be the home of nymphs and goddesses. 
They praised its balmy breezes and sparkling fountains, its fields 
of musk and damask roses, of violets and narcissus, its groves of 
citron and orange, and beds of sweet-smelling mint, of rosemary 
and lavender. ‘ Much more,’ exclaims Casola, ‘might be said of 
Murano and of its thousand delights, how the island is sur- 
rounded by waters and has the most beautiful gardens in Venice ; 
but I will leave something for other writers to tell.’ * 

A few months before the Milanese Canon wrote these words 
Murano was the scene of a splendid féte given by Caterina 
Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus, in her villa gardens in honour of 
Beatrice d’Este, the young Duchess of Milan, whose coming as 
her lord’s ambassador was celebrated with great honour by 
the Doge and Signory. And in the same year Queen Caterina 
received Beatrice’s sister, the Marchesana Isabella, when she paid 
her first visit to Venice at Ascension-tide, and showed that accom- 
plished lady the rare flowers and fruits that were sent her from 
Cyprus. When, seventeen years afterwards, Caterina died and 
was buried with due pomp in the church of the Apostoli, the 
funeral oration was pronounced by an eloquent young Venetian 
patrician, Andrea Navagero, who was one of her neighbours at 
Murano. This fine scholar and distinguished public servant, who 
held the office of librarian and historiographer of the Republic, 
and went as Ambassador to Spain and France, cherished a 
passionate love of gardéning. There was a vein of melancholy 
in his nature which made him sigh for peace and repose in the 
midst of his political labours, and whenever he had a chance he 
fled from the din and turmoil of the city to enjoy the rural delights 
dear to his soul. It was ‘to please Messer Andrea’ that Bembo 
and Castiglione joined Raphael and their Venetian friends, one 
June morning, in a memorable excursion to Tivoli, there to 
explore the ruins of Hadrian’s villa and walk by the rushing 


* Casola, p. 142. 
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waters of Anio, in the dewy orchards sung by the Latin poet. 
And he was never so happy as when he could spend a week with 
one or two chosen friends in his own garden at Murano. Here 
Navagero devoted himself to the cultivation of flowers and plants 
with the same ardour which he showed in the study of letters, and 
clipped his yews and pruned his roses as carefully as he composed 
his Latin verses or edited Virgil and Lucretius for the Aldine 
Press. An eloquent description of Messer Andrea’s garden has 
been left us by Christophe Longueil, the Flemish scholar who was 
driven by the jealousy of the Roman scholars at Leo the Tenth’s 
Court to take refuge at Padua. 


I have been at Venice for a fortnight [wrote Longolio, as he was 
called by his Italian friends, to Bembo, in June 1520], and spent a week 
of the greatest enjoyment with our dear friend, Messer Andrea Navagero, 
in his country house at Murano. The garden belonging to this villa 
was a very pleasant sight, since all the trees in the orchard and planta- 
tions are laid out in the form of a quincunx. 


This method of planting trees, to which Sir Thomas Browne 
alludes as ‘ the quincuncal lozenge in use among the ancients,’ 
consisted in setting trees in a square, with a fifth in the 
centre, and repeating this device again and again, so that which- 
‘ever way you turn your eyes parallel alleys may be seen. 


All the trees and hedges [the writer continues] are clipped in different 
shapes, and are exquisite examples of topiary art. The sight, indeed, 
greatly exceeded my highest expectations. The apple trees are all planted 
in regular rows, at discreet intervals, and have grown with amazing 
rapidity, since they were put in the ground by our Navagero himself, 
only a few months ago. Nothing could be more beautiful in shape, colour, 
nothing sweeter in smell or taste, or more excellent in size and variety 
than the fruit which this orchard bears. For Messer Andrea, as you 
know, takes the greatest delight in rural pursuits and is more industrious 
than most agriculturists, devoting the same diligence and careful atten- 
tion to his garden that he does to our own art.° 


In his reply, Bembo expressed the greatest satisfaction at 
Longolio’s account of Messer Andrea and his garden. 


What you wrote of Navagero [he says] was very pleasing to me. 
The man is admirable, because he does not cultivate learning and garden- 
ing in solitude, but shares both his studies and rural pleasures with his 
friends. I am delighted to hear that he is spending the summer in his 
garden at Murano, and feel no doubt that much fruit will spring from 
these joyous days passed in the shade of the citron trees which he bronght 
from the shores of Benacus.*° 


Six years later, in April 1526, during Navagero’s absence 
in Spain, Bembo himself visited the villa at Murano, and 
addressed the following letter to his generous host : 


* U. Longolii Epistolae, i. 108. 1°P, Bembo, Zpistol. Fam. v. 201. 
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I have been staying for the last fortnight in your own pleasant villa, 
at the invitation of our Ramusio [the son-in-law and intimate friend 
of Messer Andrea], and have enjoyed myself so much that I am quite 
sorry to go. We have talked of you very often, as you may imagine, in 
the most affectionate terms. I rejoice to hear the great and singular 
renown which you have acquired on this your first foreign embassy. 
Everyone praises you so much that I can only say—go on as you have 
begun and you may be sure that the State will be grateful to you and 
that you will be remembered in days to come, not only as a great and 
illustrious citizen, but as having had no equal among the servants of 
the Republic. Keep well and remember me to our dear Messer Baldassare 
Castiglione. From your Murano. 7 April, 1526." 


In another letter, addressed to Gian Battista Ramusio, his 
dear and too courteous friend, Bembo thanks Heaven that Messer 
Andrea has escaped the perils of the sea and reached Spain in 
safety. 

I see [he adds] that this pilgrimage will be pleasant to him, if only 
it enables him to discover new plants and other rare things, and, as he 
says himself, I am sure that he will return laden with them.” 


The letters which Navagero wrote his son-in-law during his 
absence abound in descriptions of the wonderful gardens which 
he saw in Spain, and which he confesses are even more beautiful 
than those in Italy. The Moorish Alcazar at Seville seemed to 
him the most perfect of summer palaces, and its lovely patio 
planted with shady orange and lemon trees, and watered with 
streams flowing from marble fountains, was the most delicious 
place which he had ever seen. In company with his noble friend, 
Count Baldassare, he visited the gardens of the Certosa on the 
banks of the Guadalquivir ; and as they lingered in the pillared 
loggia, among myrtle groves fragrant with the scent of roses, he 
envied the fortunate Carthusian monks who need only leave these 
enchanted regions to go to Paradise. From Granada he wrote 
glowing descriptions of the Alhambra halls and the Court of 
Lions, with its marvellous tiles and myrtle trellis, ‘a place,’ he 
remarked, ‘ where it is always cool and fresh on the hottest day.’ 
Leaving the Alhambra by a little door, he and Castiglione climbed 
the heights of the Generalife, and sat in a balcony cut out of 
the myrtle grove, watching the rabbits peep out of the bushes 
and looking down on the foaming waters of the Darrd in the 
gorge below. ‘ Nothing is lacking,’ wrote Messer Andrea, ‘ to 
complete the charm and perfection of this spot, save the presence 
of a scholar who would enjoy its beauty. Such a man might 
live here in peace and quietness, engaged in those studies that 
would make him happy and in which he would be content to 
spend the rest of his life, careless of wealth or fame.’* 


" Lettere Famigliari di M. Pietro Bembo, ii. 112. 
™ Cicogna, Iscrizioni, vi. 305. ™ Navagero, Viaggio in Spagna, pp. 20-25. 
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The quarters occupied by the Ambassadors at Granada were in 
the upper city, which was still inhabited by the Moors, whose 
carefully cultivated and well-watered gardens filled Messer Andrea 
with admiration. But the period of forty years’ grace granted 
them by the conquerors had almost expired, and in a few months 
the Inquisition was to be set up in Granada. Already many of 
the wealthier Moors were gone to Africa, and the kind-hearted 
Venetian looked with a sigh at those gardens of myrtle and 
musk-roses, and thought sorrowfully of the doom which hung 
over them. 

But none of these brilliant and varied scenes could make 
Navagero forget his own gardens at Murano and Selve, his other 
villa in the Trevigiana district. 

Sweetest Ramusio [he wrote from Toledo], I care more for my gardens 
at Murano and Selve than for anything else in the world. You will 
wonder that I have time to think of them in the midst of all my labours, 
but I am a true Epicurean, and should like to spend my whole life m 
a garden. Therefore, as you love me, dear Ramusio, take care of those 
beloved groves while I am absent from home, for this is the truest service 
that you can render me.** 

No joy is greater, he often repeats, than to receive his son-in- 
law’s letters, at the end of a long and tedious journey, and to 
hear how his trees and plants are doing. From Barcelona he sent 
some carouba trees to be planted at Murano, and from Seville 
he forwarded seeds of sweet orange and of a flowering shrub 
called ladano—with a blossom between a cistus and a white rose— 
as well as some curious roots called batate, which had lately been 
brought from the Indies, and were good to eat, tasting something 
like chestnuts. There was also a new and delicious fruit 
(apparently a banana), not unlike a melon, but with a flavour 
something between that of a quince and a peach, of which Nava- 
gero sent home specimens, together with a beautiful dead bird, 
called a Bird of Paradise, also from the New World, which was 
to be given to Gaspare Contarini. There are frequent allusions 
in these letters to a certain Frate Francesco, who seems to have 
been Messer Andrea’s head-gardener and had charge of both his 
gardens in his absence. 

Tell the Friar [he writes] that new trees must be planted in the 
grove at Murano, and let him take care to see that they are placed in 
formal rows at some interval, and above all let him put in plenty of 
roses between the grove and the boundary wall, and see that they are 
trained to grow on a trellis, after the fashion which I admire in Spain. 
And see that in the autumn he goes to Selve, to see how the laurels 
are growing, and if the fruit-trees have done better than they did last 
year. And I beg of you, my dear Ramusio, to adorn your own villa 
with fair trees, so that when I return home we may enjoy what remains 
to us of life with our books in the shade of our own groves.” 


% TD. Atanagi, Lettere, p. 676. 15 Atanagi, p. 668. 
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But the peace and leisure for which the scholar-poet yearned 
never came. At the end of four years he at length returned to his 
beloved home, but he had hardly set footon Venetian soil when he 
received orders to go to France as Ambassador to King Francis the 
First. Before he had been at the French Court three months he 
fell ill of fever, and died at Blois on the 8th of May 1529, to the 
infinite grief of his friends in Venice. He was buried by his own 
wish in the church of 8. Martina at Murano, in a grave touching 
the garden which he loved. Poets and scholars lamented him in 
elegant Latin verse, and Sadoleto linked Messer Andrea’s name 
with that of his friend Castiglione, in a memorable letter, de- 
ploring the heavy loss which Italy had sustained by the death 
of two of her noblest sons."* - ‘ Poor Navagero,’ wrote Bembo, 
‘was @ most rare being who could not fail to do honour to his 
country. If he had been an ignorant fool, he would have lived.’*’ 

Another distinguished friend of Navagero and Bembo who 
owned a villa at Murano was Trifone Gabriele, whom Ariosto 
calls the New Socrates. So great was his reputation for learning 
that, at the prayer of Cardinal Pole and Bembo, the Pope re- 
leased him from a rash vow made in early youth to take priest’s 
orders and abandon the study of pagan literature. Trifone 
would never accept any office or preferment from the State, and 
when he was offered the Patriarchate of Venice replied in the 
following words : 


Siano degli altre le mitre e le corone, 
Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes. 


He loved the woods and waters of his villa in the green 
Euganean hills, and planted pergolas of rose and honeysuckle, 
of vine and jessamine, in his garden at Murano. Here, in the 
happy days before Messer Andrea was sent abroad, he and Tri- 
fone studied the MS. of Bembo’s Prose, and revised the text 
of the classics which they edited for Aldus. Like Navagero, 
Trifone shared his good things freely with poorer scholars, and 
threw open his gardens to the members of the Aldine Academy. 
When, in 1525, the Vicentine poet Giangiorgio Trissino came 
to Venice as Papal Legate, he took a house in the parish of San 
Donato at Murano, and spent much of his time in Trifone’s 
society. On summer mornings the Legate would join the youth- 
ful scholars who met daily at Trifone’s villa, and hold learned 
converse with them in his friend’s garden, or in those of Nava- 
gero and Alvise Priuli. These discussions were often prolonged 
to a late hour, and after vespers this enthusiastic band of 
scholars might still be seen pacing up and down the shores of the 
lagoon, drinking in every word that fell from their teacher's lips. 


® Sadoleto, Ypist. Fam. p. 106. 1” Lettere, v. 65. 
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But even Murano could not satisfy the new passion for rural 
delights which had sprung up among these Venetian humanists, 
They sought the hills and forests of the mainland, the ‘ Marea 
Amorosa’ of Treviso, the mountain region of Castelfranco under 
the dolomite peaks, which Gian Bellini and Cima never tired of 
painting, where Giorgione was born and Titian had his home. 
Or they settled in the pleasant district of the Euganean hills, 
where Arqua and Monselice and half a dozen other bright little 
towns nestle among the woods. Trifone Gabriele found the 
seclusion which he loved in his villa at Ronchi, and Bembo spent 
the happiest years of his life in his ‘dolce Noniano,’ that de- 
lightful country house between Padua and Cittadella, far from 
the noise and smoke of Rome. Further still from Venice, in the 
distant hills of Friuli, Bembo’s kinsman Giorgio Gradenigo 
spent the happiest days of his life in a villa at Cividale. 


Oh! how I enjoy my summer here [he writes]. I spend the whole 
evening, until two hours after sunset, walking about the fields, and the 
dawn of day never finds me in my bed. For at Cividale the sky is 
bluer and the sun and stars seem to me to shine more brightly than in any 
other place on earth. Sickness is unknown there and melancholy flies 
away.** 


A curious treatise on Venetian villas was written by the 
Florentine Antonio Doni, originally a Servite friar, who gave up 
his vows and sought refuge in Venice, where he became intimate 
with several of the above-named scholars and spent his last years 
in a villa at Monselice. The writer divides Venetian country 
houses into four classes: first, the superb palaces laid out on a 
vast scale by wealthy patricians, with frescoed halls and colon- 
nades, chapel and cloisters; secondly, the more modest villas 
where tired officials and overworked scholars sought repose and 
leisure in the brief intervals which they could snatch from their 
public duties; thirdly, the houses and estates bought by mer- 
chants as a profitable investment; and fourthly, the podere cul- 
tivated by farmers and peasants who made a living out of the 
soil. The villas of Bembo and Trifone were good instances of 
the second class, while a splendid example of the first class is 
still to be seen in the palatial Villa Maser, which the Barbaro 
brothers employed Palladio to rear on a spur of the Julian Alps, 
and brought Paolo Veronese and his pupils to adorn with frescoes 
that are still in existence. 

On the heights of Asolo, in the dolomite country, was the 
stately home where the widowed Queen of Cyprus, Caterina 
Cornaro, held her court and made the foremost poets and scholars 
of the day welcome. The massive tower of her Castello still 
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rises above the picturesque streets of the old mountain town, and 
from its battlements we look down through a tarigled mass of 
briar rose and acacia on the Lombard plain stretching far away 
to the wide horizon. Little is left to-day of those wonderful 
gardens where courtiers and maidens sang and danced and talked 
of love and poetry through the long summer days, but Bembo 
has given us some idea of their beauty in the poem of Gli 
Asolanit, which he wrote in the first years of the new century 
and dedicated to the Duchess Lucrezia. In language recalling 
Boccaccio’s immortal prose, the young Venetian has told us how 
he arrived at this ‘ vago e piacevole Castello,’ in the Alps above 
the Trevigiana, on a day when the marriage of one of the Queen’s 
maidens was being celebrated. The wedding feast was over, the 
guests were gone, the Queen had retired to her rooms, and, of 
all the company, only three youths and three maidens were left 
sitting in the marble loggia. And, ‘since sleeping after meals 
is not healthy and the summer days were too good to be wasted in 
slumber,’ one of the cavaliers, Gismondo, proposed that they 
should go out into the gardens and tell one another stories, resting 
on the grassy lawns. His companions agreed gladly and the 
speaker led the way. 


The garden [continues Bembo] was of rare and marvellous beauty. A 
wide and shady pergola of vines ran down the centre, and the walls on 
either side were concealed by thick hedges of box and juniper, while 
laurels arching overhead afforded the most refreshing shade, and were 
so carefully cut and trimmed that not a single leaf was out of place. 
None of the walls could be seen, only at the end of the pergola, above 
the garden gate, two windows of dazzling white marble let in a view 
of the distant plains. Down this fair pathway the little troop walked, 
sheltered by the dense foliage from the fiery rays of the sun, until they 
reached a little meadow at the end of the garden. Here the grass was 
as fine in colour as an emerald, and all manner of bright flowers sprang 
up on the fresh green sward, and just beyond was a shady grove of 
laurels, not clipped or trained like the others, but allowed to wander 
at will. In their midst was a beautiful fountain, from which a jet of 
clear water out of the mountain-side fell with joyous sound into a marble 
basin and thence flowed in gently murmuring rills through the garden. 
Here the fair maid Berenice paused. ‘ Madonna,’ said her cavalier, 
Gismondo, ‘shall we rest awhile? We could hardly find a more delicious 
spot, for here the grass is greener and the flowers are gayer than any- 
where else. The trees will shelter us from the sun, and the murmur of 
the running waters and the romantic charm of these shades will dispose 
each of you to talk of what you like best, while we will gladly listen.’ So 
the three youths and three maidens sat down in a circle on the grassy 
banks of the stream flowing from the fountain, in the laurel grove, and 
sang love-songs and recited verses. Berenice told the old tale of Dido, 
and Gismondo sang the praise of Love and how as in spring the air is 
full of light and song, and woods and valleys, mountains and rivers, 
laugh for joy, so when Love takes hold of the heart our looks and 
thoughts are full of rapture and the whole being of man rejoices. So the 
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day wore on, in light and happy converse, until the trumpet gave the 
signal for renewed feasting and dancing, and youths and maidens rose, 
not without a sigh, to return to the palace.’ 


Another famous villa in this same district of Asolo, ‘ on the 
borders of La Magna,’ was that of Messer Alvise Priuli at ‘ Tre 
ville.’ This ricca e grandissima casa, worthy, as Bembo wrote, 
of the noble owner, was built by Palladio and adorned with 
frescoes by the Tuscan master Francesco Salviati. The interior 
was furnished in the richest style, the polished marble floors 
shone like mirrors, the bedsteads and chairs were carved and 
painted, the hangings were of costly Oriental brocade. In the 
words of the poet Calmo, ‘this was a palace where a monarch 
might fitly make his home, and Jove himself might worthily be 
received.’ Priuli’s lifelong friend, Cardinal Pole, was often his 
guest at ‘ Tre ville,’ and wrote many letters to Messer Alvise— 
‘ ex villa tua.’ ‘ This angelic spirit,’ as Cardinal Contarini called 
the saintly English prelate, was always happy in the country and 
in one of his letters from ‘ Tre ville’ he says that he may well call 
Priuli’s villa ‘a Paradise, because of its situation in these de- 
licious hills, and even more because of the friends whose com- 
pany I am enjoying.’ When Priuli came in his turn to pay 
the Cardinal a visit at the monastery of Carpentras, Pole wrote 
to their mutual friend, saying that ‘ Messer Alvise was most dili- 


gent in the study of philosophy and agriculture and thinks of 
turning horticulturist, in which idea he is encouraged by the 
beautiful garden belonging to these good Fathers and their truly 


excellent gardener.’*° 


Another interesting Venetian who, like Priuli, engaged the 
friendship of Bembo and his circle was Alvise Cornaro, whose 
treatise on the Simple Life (La Vita Sobria) became first known 
to English readers through Addison’s paper in the Spectator. 
This scholar and philosopher lived to be over a hundred, and his 
portrait, painted by El Greco in extreme old age, may be seen in 
the National Gallery, where it goes by the name of ‘St. James.’ 
He wrote his famous book at the age of eighty-three, and 
describes how, owing to careful and temperate habits, he has 
kept his full powers of body and mind, and can mount a horse 
without help, and enjoy walking and travelling and take part in 
the pleasure of the chase, as if he were still in the prime of life. 
A wealthy and liberal patron of art, Cornaro had a fine house in 
Padua, close to the church of Il Santo, which he built in 1524 
from the designs of the Veronese architect Falconetto. The 
painters Domenico Campagnola and Girolamo of Padua, who 
worked with Titian in the Scuola del Santo close by, were 
employed to decorate the interior, and, according to Michieli, the 
painted ceilings were executed by Domenico Veneziano from the 
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cartoons of Raphael. Unfortunately this once splendid palazzo 
has now been entirely rebuilt, and all that remains of Messer 
Alvise Falconetto’s creation is the elegant garden-house, with its 
open loggia and charming decorations in white stucco and fresco, 
in the style of the Vatican loggie. Besides this town-house, 
Cornaro built two fine villas, the one at Este, in the Euganean 
hills, the other at Codevigo, in the plains near the mouth of 
the Brenta. Their venerable owner attributed the robust health 
which he enjoyed in old age chiefly to his love of gardening and 
of all outdoor pursuits, and congratulated himself that, more 
fortunate than most of his contemporaries, he had lived long 
enough to enjoy the houses which he had built and the gardens 
which he had planted. 

Each September and October [he writes] I spend at my villa, which 
stands in the most beautiful part of the Euganean hills and is adorned 
with gardens and fountains and a fine loggia, where I entertain my 
friends, and occasionally give large hunting-parties. Later in the year 
I go to my other villa in the plains at Codevigo, on the shores of the 
Brenta. This house is built in the form of a quadrangle, with the river 
running through the gardens, and contains ample accommodation for my 
family and guests, as well as a chapel and altars for the worship of 
God.”? . 

Contemporary Venetian writers describe the gardens of Villa 
Cornaro at Este as being among the finest of their kind. They 
wax eloquent over the pergolas and fountains, the porticoes and 
antique statues, the urns and vases, with which the grounds were 
adorned, and the excellent grapes and wine which the vineyards 
produced. There was a theatre in which admirable concerts were 
given, and the popular actor Ruzzante frequently appeared in his 
own pastoral comedies.** But Messer Alvise was above all a 
practical man. He devoted much time and money to agricultural 
experiments, and introduced the system of the mezzadria or 
metayer system among the peasants on his estates, with the 
happiest results. More than this, he spent large sums in 
building bridges, making new roads, and draining the marshes of 
the Brenta, being convinced that he could do the State no better 
service than to reclaim these waste lands and make them fit for 
cultivation. Happily, Alvise Cornaro’s example was followed by 
many of his countrymen, and the last half of the sixteenth century 
witnessed an extraordinary outburst of activity in this direction. 
The ever-increasing passion for villeggiatura life led wealthy 
patricians to build sumptuous pleasure-houses all along the shores 
of the Brenta, and in the course of the next hundred years this 
fertile district between Padua and Mestre became practically a 
suburb of Venice. When, in 1574, the last of the Valois kings, 
Henry the Third, visited Venice on his return from Poland he 
was lost in wonder at the splendours of the palaces—luoghi di 

* A. Cornaro, La Vita Sobria. ** Lovarini in L’ Arte, ii. 199. 
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delizie—which lined the banks as he rowed down the Brenta in 
his barge. The Palazzo Malcontenta, where the royal guest was 
entertained on this occasion, was built for the Foscari in the 
sixteenth century by Palladio, and decorated with frescoes by the 
painter Zelotti. Its stately Ionic portico commanded a superb 
view of the Alps and looked down on a piazza surrounded by 
colonnades which rivalled those of St. Mark’s. The memory of 
the fétes given by the Contarini in honour of the French monarch 
is still preserved in the noble frescoes with which Tiepolo adorned 
the ceilings of the Villa of Lions at Mira, and which have now 
found a home in the Musée André in Paris. There we may see 
the long procession of richly decorated barges which used once 
to float down the stream, and the delicious gardens and wide 
terraces and flights of steps that led to the pleasure-houses along 
itsbanks. The Mocenigo family owned a fine villa at Dolo, which 
boasted a facade painted by Varotari, while the palace of the 
Pisani at Stra was even more imposing, with its vaulted halls 
decorated by Tiepolo and its vast park and gardens. 

To-day all these splendours have vanished like a dream. As 
you float in a gondola down the Brenta, between banks of 
vivid green, under a sky of still more radiant blue, a straggling 
row of ruinous houses and squalid peasant-huts are the only 
buildings that meet the eye. The glorious loggia of Malcontenta 
is a mere shell. A few desolate ilex groves and cypress avenues 
are all that remain of the once famous garden at Stra. Here and 
there you may see a pair of ragged, black-eyed children peering 
out between the delicate marble shafts of an arched window, with 
a pink oleander flowering overhead. A little further you may 
come on a clump of cypresses and a carved marble bench standing 
in the midst of a field of young wheat, and beyond these may 
discover the pillars of a gateway, mossy with age, still bearing 
stone shields with the armorial bearings of some ancient family. 
But the hinges of the gate are rusty, and the path through the 
cornfield leads nowhere. A profound melancholy broods over 
the scene. Villas and gardens alike have vanished. The men 
and women who lived there are dead and gone. Their names, 
even the most illustrious among them, have been forgotten, and 
the very site of Bembo’s ‘dolce Noniano’ is unknown. Only the 
nightingales which charmed his poet-soul still sing in the silence of 
the summer night, and the roses which Navagero loved hang in 
clusters over the low red wall of the lagoon. ‘Nature renews her 
youth, and year by year the spring returns with her perennial 


charm. 
Juuia M. Apy 


(Julia Cartwright). 
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AT COMPIEGNE 


Another glorious feat is to be recorded for British arms near Compiégne ; 
two opposing bodies of cavalry came in contact, and our men captured ten 


guns. 


Tus brief announcement, which appeared in an evening paper on 
the 4th of September, records a by no means isolated incident of 
the manner in which the British troops demonstrated to Germany 
that the forty-fourth anniversary of the battle of Sedan was not 
to be one of further boastful memory. We have since heard more 
of this fierce and brilliant mélée, in which our men were so 
enormously outnumbered and performed their splendid feat under 
a furious and unceasing storm of the enemy’s shells. We have 
yet much more to hear, and meantime a correspondent, writing 
to The Times, who watched them march through the town of 
Compiégne to action, relates that since the start of hostilities no 
sight had been better calculated to inspire confidence that ‘to our 
arms victory will come calmly and definitely in the end.’ 

He reminds us that these men had been fighting for four days 
in a retreating action, the full horror of which we shall probably 
never hear; that they were moving to a front which might be 
anywhere, and was, as it transpired, very close, and he tells us 
that ‘they went with less fuss than men go to the office in 
London.’ It is a further magnificent testimony, if such be 
needed, to the moral of our troops. But to those of us who know 
Compiégne this one of many such heroic occasions during the 
present war has another and even more poignant interest. 

We can see the khaki-clad officers and men, horse and foot— 
‘the way of both of them was the same,’ writes the correspon- 
dent—with their steady, unconcerned demeanour, smoking their 
pipes, nodding good-naturedly to the few remaining inhabitants 
who have turned out into the narrow streets to wish them an 
enthusiastic God-speed, an occasional bandage or an absence of 
smartness in their headgear the sole reminders that this is busi- 
ness. We can hear them clattering across the wide cobbled Place, 
past the shuttered Palace, where the bugles and the steady tramp 
of the little French soldiers going and coming on their route 
marches in the forest have roused us each day at dawn only five 
short months ago. 

853 
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But it is much more difficult to associate the clash and din and 
horror of battle with the green enveloping quiet of the forest ag 
we knew it in the early days of last May. 

The spring sunshine, glinting through the gold and green of 
young beech and oak, threw a delicate tracery upon the thick 
carpet of last year’s dead leaves. Here and there in large, 
uncertain patches the fresh green leaves of wild lily-of-the-valley 
forced their way up through the brown coverlet, holding 
ensheathed the tiny buds which were presently to fill the air with 
fragrance. Scattered among them were bluebells, shaken as it 
were out of those thick blue carpets—surely nowhere are bluebells 
so blue or grow so thickly as in the Forest of Compi¢gne—which 
spread themselves for half an acre at a time along its more 
favoured places. Far overhead, at the top of the tall, slender 
beeches the jays screamed and flapped and quarrelled, the sun 
catching their bright plumage. Wood pigeons, intent upon house 
building, flew heavily across, and far in the distance the cuckoo 
marked time with soothing monotony. There was little else to 
break the extraordinary stillness and the solitude. We knew that 
half the children of Compiégne were in the forest somewhere, 
gathering lilies for the Paris market, but we never met them. A 
charcoal-burner’s cart would amble along the road, the man 
stretched out on his sacks, slumbering peacefully in the dappled 
shade, while his horse, with bells nodding cheerfully, followed the 
road with calm assurance. Very rarely a party of riders might 
canter up a grassy glade, or we might find our way barred by a 
sentinel, stationed to warn off pedestrians from the butts where 
the soldiers were practising, his blue and red uniform a vivid 
patch in the green mist of the undergrowth. 

So it was in the May of this fateful year 1914. To-day the 
scene must be a sadly different one. Since our own men rode oul 
of Compiégne the invading army of Huns have marched through 
on what appeared to be their way to Paris, in all the lust of 
brutal and self-imagined conquest, and again we believe more 
hurriedly on their retreat, leaving, we do not yet know how much, 
ruthless devastation behind them. The forest has echoed, and is 
again echoing, to far other sounds than the daily rifle practice at 
the butts. There are no wandering tourists to be warned off ; the 
charcoal-burner and probably his cart and horse also have gone to 
the War. The quiet roads and glades have been ploughed up by 

_guns and military waggons, and where bluebells and lilies spread 
their magic carpets in the spring the ground has been trampled 
by many desperate men and horses. 

In a time of racking anxiety like the present it is sometimes 
wholesome to turn our thoughts deliberately to the past, and it may 
be remembered that the tramp of men and the rumble of waggons 
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have been familiar sounds enough in the forest during the annual 
manosuvres for at least twocenturies. When Louis the Fifteenth 
built his new palace at Compiégne, it was no doubt partly to be 
in touch with the great military camp which was established in 
the neighbourhood each autumn. It was while in camp in the 
autumn of 1765 that his son, the Dauphin, that admirable gentle- 
man who, had he lived, might have considerably altered the 
history of France, had contracted his last illness. As colonel of 
the Dragons-Dauphin, he was in the habit of living under canvas 
during the manceuvres and in the simplest manner, getting up at 
’ dawn and doing his day’s work like any other soldier. When his 
wife, Marie Joséphe of Saxe, who stayed meantime at the palace 
with her children, came to visit him, he would introduce her to 
his brother-officers simply as ma femme, and she would enter 
whole-heartedly, with that ready sympathy which was one of her 
chief attractions, into all their little bachelor arrangements and 
contrivances. ‘hen came the sad day when the Dauphin stood 
about in a damp meadow in a sopping mist and went back to 
Compiégne without waiting to change into dry clothes. A bad 
cold was neglected, and presently developed into the serious illness 
of which he died at Fontainebleau in the following December. 
His much-loved and devoted wife only survived him two years, 
during which time she heroically struggled to educate the children 
on the lines laid down by the wisdom of the late Dauphin, but the 
time was all too short. 

For the next three years the King’s palace at Compiégne, built 
for him by the architect Gabriel, the furnishing and fitting of 
which had been a great diversion, fell into disfavour for its sad 
associations, and was the scene of no court functions or royal 
gatherings. Then suddenly, in the early days of May 1770, the 
Princesse de Lamballe received a summons from the Grand 
Master of Ceremonies to repair to Compiégne on the 13th of the 
month, to be ready on the following day to accompany the King 
and the Court to meet Madame la Dauphine 4 quelque distance au 
dela. Those of us who wandered in the Forest on the warm May 
days of this year, which now seem so far away, could easily picture 
the scene as described for us by M. Pierre de Nolhac on that other 
May day, nearly a hundred and fifty years ago, when the royal 
blue carpets of the forest were spread out to greet a little Austrian 
Archduchess who well knew her own value. 

The afternoon shadows were lengthening when the old King 
drove proudly back through the forest from the Pont de Berne 
with the very new little Dauphine beside him. The immense and 
picturesque procession of state coaches rumbled heavily along the 
road, and in front came the royal trumpeters, the King’s Body- 
guard, the Musketeers, Gens d’Armes and Light Horse, and the 
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jays had they been there would have flown away indignantly 
chattering from the noise of drums and hautboys. The Princes 
of the Blood were wearing the cordon bleu, and the King’s 
daughters and the Court ladies were all in their robes of ceremony, 
And all through the forest the peasants followed and shouted and 
acclaimed the youthful bride, and the townspeople from Com- 
piégne poured out in the same manner to meet her. Discontent 
and disloyalty may have been seething beneath this joyous 
exterior, but curiosity was stronger, and the little Archduchess, on 
this her first drive into her kingdom which she was never to leave 
again, had no foreboding of the tragic future which lurked for 
her behind this pleasant wooded landscape and the acclaiming 
populace. Did she indeed feel a chill of disappointment as her 
eyes fell on the heavy face of the youth opposite, her husband, 
who seemed less interested in herself and so much less stirred 
by the emotions of the hour than the grandfather beside her? 
No record can tell us. We hear only of the pretty eager child of 
fourteen, filled with her own importance and her mother the 
Empress’s instructions, which, however, could not check her 
natural impulsiveness. It was long indeed since the old King 
had had anything so pretty and pleasant to think about as the 
childish grace and intelligence of this little girl, who had leapt 
from her coach on the bridge of Berne and had run impetuously 
to kneel before him, and who the day after her official marriage 
by proxy at Vienna had addressed so charming a letter to 
“Monsteur mon frére et trés cher grandpére.’ Indeed he was 
frankly delighted. Here was a little lady worthy, as consort of 
the next Louis, to sit upon the throne of France, to be Queen of 
the first Court of Europe. Elle ala meilleure volonté, mais 4 son 
dge jose La prier d’avoir de l’'indulgence wrote Maria Theresa, 
and the King, thankful to forget for the moment the intrigues of 
the Du Barry, the disapproval of his daughters, and the subtlety 
of de Choiseul, was ready enough to extend that indulgence. 

The chateau of Compiégne to which Marie Antoinette was 
taken that May day in 1770 is not greatly altered. With its cold 
neo-classical design and its elegant open portico giving entrance 
to the Cour d’honneur, it has little of the varied charm and 
character of the much older palace at Fontainebleau. The rich- 
ness of the Renaissance is missing here, as is also the strength 
and weakness and withal magnificence which breathed from the 
Court of the Roi Soleil. There would be nothing very splendid 
in the atmosphere of Louis the Fifteenth’s pleasure house, and 
but for being dismantled and used as barracks during the Revolu- 
tion, its stones before 1914 had witnessed little history in the 
making. 

Yet there is a calm dignity in the classic outlines of the palace 
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and in its aloofness from the town which falls away leaving 
it alone to gaze out upon the forest behind it. The grey 
stone mellowed by nearly two centuries of summer suns and 
winter damps has acquired that warm yellow tone peculiar to 
French buildings. The palace stands back on a wide Place, 
which is intersected with narrow avenues of pollarded limes, 
giving out a delicious scent into the warm air and winding away 
like green ribbons to join the greater greenery of the forest. 
Beneath the limes are ancient stone posts with chains between, on 
which the children sit, or sat in happier days, and swung them- 
selves under the leafy roof overhead and watched the soldiers 
march across from their barracks to the forest and back again, 
and the tourists dash up in their motors to the elegant colonnaded 
entrance opposite. Just so the children might have sat and 
swung on these same chains and watched the old King and the 
little Dauphine lumber up in the great state coach when the 
palace was comparatively new. 

About thirty years later another Austrian’ bride, the Empress 
Marie Louise, came to Compiégne to meet her husband. When 
Napoleon the First decided to spend his honeymoon there, he 
did much to embellish the palace in her honour, and he laid out 
the magnificent wide, grassy avenue which stretches from below 
the terrace right up to the heights of the Beaux Monts, several 
miles away. Marie Antoinette would find much in the interior 
of the palace that was altered from her own day. She would 
scarcely recognise the furniture of the First Empire, and she 
would certainly be surprised at the florid decorations chosen by 
the Empress Eugénie. But in room after room in the long 
gallery she would still find the incomparable collection of Gobelin 
tapestries, with their Biblical and classical subjects, placed there 
originally by Louis the Fifteenth and successfully preserved 
during the Revolution. Here also are the chairs, the settees, and 
the tabourets of Beauvais needlework upon which the company 
of princes and princesses sat round the little bride on her arrival 
and greatly embarrassed her by their august silence! Very 
elaborate and beautiful, worked in minute stitches, are the land- 
scapes and flower pieces of these famous chairs, and the colours 
are almost as fresh and the materials as good as when they were 
first brought from Beauvais to the new palace. Was it for the 
little Dauphin and his brothers and sisters, we wonder, that the 
King hung those delightful tapestries of the Jeux d’ Enfants? 
We can imagine the joy with which all successive royal children 
must have studied the fascinating little figures. There they are, 
as fresh and smiling as when some ingenious mind and many 
skilful fingers produced them, innumerable little boys, inappro- 
priately clothed in the togas of ancient Rome, with large hats 
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covered with ostrich feathers. Against a background of trees 
and classic temples they are enjoying every sort of childish 
pleasure. Here are two playing battledore and shuttlecock, a 
third is driving two more with reins, and another, disproportion. 
ately large, is flying a kite. In the corners are little groups 
telling one another secrets, and in the foreground kneels a small 
urchin hugging himself, his eyes tightly closed, yet giggling fear- 
fully, while his companion beats him soundly with his feathered 
hat. Never surely was a chastisement so well enjoyed by both 
parties ; the childish laughter seems to ripple off the walls as we 
look at them. Even the great Napoleon’s sad little son, who spent 
some time here with his mother during the painful days of the 
Emperor’s downfall, must have laughed with and at these absurd - 
but merry young Romans. 

There is a small room opening out of Marie Antoinette’s bed- 
room, upholstered in pale blue silk and described as the room of 
the Dauphin who should have been Louis the Seventeenth. The 
miniature gold tent bed with its blue hangings might have har- 
boured this child of tragic memory, but the little writing cabinet, 
the candelabra, and the ornaments on the mantelpiece are those 
of the First Empire, and were probably chosen by the later 
Austrian Archduchess for her little son. In one of the rooms off 
the gallery we may still see the small and pathetic harp and chair 
of the Roi de Rome, placed beside his mother’s larger instrument. 
Did he, we wonder, ever run and shout along the tapestried 
galleries and through the magnificent Galerie des Fétes, the pride 
of his father, with its twenty Corinthian stucco and gilt columns 
and heavy cut-glass chandeliers, like any other well-ordered boy; 
or did he, with that inborn and instinctive passion for all things 
military which seems to have absorbed his short and melancholy 
existence, creep into the Salle des Gardes to admire its wonderful 
collection of weapons, trying not to be frightened of the depress- 
ing busts of Roman Emperors and the black Moors’ heads with 
which it is furnished? 

Fifty years later another boy, whose destiny was also to be 
linked with tragedy, must have enjoyed all these things a great 
deal better. The Prince Imperial, our own particular Prince, as 
we may well gratefully regard him, spent much of his time at 
Compiégne as a child, and had his own rather solemn suite of 
apartments. A solitary child he must have been among all the 
grown-up people of the Empress Eugénie’s brilliant gatherings. 
Mme. Octave Feuillet, in her charming book, Quelques Années 
de ma Vie, describes how on a visit to her husband, who was 4 
guest at the palace, she heard through the half-open door of the 
large and formal dining-room devoted to the Prince Imperial and 
his tutor a happy, confidential murmur of voices, and peeping 
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through she saw the Emperor seated on the floor beside his little 
boy, busy in the manufacture of toys. It was the children’s hour 
before dinner, no less a joy to the father than to the son. 

The Empress Eugénie made the chateau of Compiégne her 
own as none of her predecessors had succeeded in doing, and the 
long and stately avenue which leads from the Place into the heart 
of the- forest still bears her name. No effort has been made by 
the-Republic to replace it, and the gamekeeper’s lodge at the 
Etang de Saint Pierre, which was the favourite rendezvous of 
her hunting parties, is still known, if it exists, as the Chalet de 
UImpératrice. It was in the Forest of Compiégne that Napoleon 
the Third first courted the beautiful daughter of the Countess di 
Montijo, so it is not surprising if the place always had a special 
hold on her affections. For reasons of la chasse, the months of 
October and November were those chosen for the annual resi- 
dence of the Court at Compiégne, as they had been from the days 
of Louis the Fifteenth onwards. They are not the months which 
the ordinary visitor would choose. Octave Feuillet speaks of his 
pleasure in one visit when he was given a room looking over the 
Petit Parc and away beyond the Champs de Tir to the Beaux 
Monts, and he could watch the golden mists of a fine November 
morning creeping up the broad avenue and embellishing the 
inferior marble gods and goddesses on the parterre below the 
terrace. More often, however, it was a lament over sopping fogs 
and shivering mists and sodden leaves, and the Empress’s guests 
had cause to wish that their royal hostess might show less indomit- 
able courage in facing the elements, since they were obliged to 
follow her. 

The Empress was fond of gathering literary people about her 
at her country palaces, especially those who could contribute to 
the entertainment of her guests in the evening by preparing 
charades and plays. So, in the autumn of 1858, when Le Jeune 
Homme Pauvre had just been produced at the Vaudeville, the 
gifted author, Octave Feuillet, received royal recognition and an 
invitation to spend some little time at Compiégne. Mme. - 
Feuillet was naturally desolated at not being included in the 
invitation, and, to console her, her husband suggested that she 
should take her little boy André and go to the Hétel de la Cloche 
in the town. The recent visitor to Compiégne, with two admir- 
able hotels to choose from, will not wonder that Madame was not 
happy in the little, old-fashioned inn in the Place de 1’Hétel de 
Ville. In draughty and stuffy rooms, and provided with 
unappetising food, she spent a miserable night, and her little boy, 
disgusted with such unfamiliar discomforts, refused for long to be 
comforted or to sleep in his own bed. All night long as she lay 
and shivered she heard each hour and quarter struck on the clock 
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of the Hétel de Ville next door by those three industrious wooden 
figures known as the Picantins. In the morning, however, things 
looked a little better. The untravelled Madame from Paris, who 
had been no further as yet than her native country of Normandy 
and to Brittany, was pleased to find herself in what she con- 
sidered un pays étranger. Taking her little boy by the hand, and 
quite in a spirit of adventure, she set forth to explore the town. 

The old Place is in itself an attractive centre, surrounded by 
old and irregular houses, most of which are shops; all the busy 
little streets converge here, climbing up from the river and con- 
tinuing on their way to the palace and the forest. In the middle 
of the Place stands the more than life-size figure of Joan of Are, 
who, after defending the town, was taken prisoner by the Bur- 
gundians on the banks of the Oise in an unfortunate sortie and 
sold to the English. Hers was probably the only hostile eye which 
watched the British troops march through the town on their 
painful and dignified retreat, and on their way to that brilliant 
action in the early days of last month. Did she feel more kindly 
towards the Teuton hordes who presently followed them? We 
doubt it. 

In happier days this rather fearsome Maid has been accustomed 
to preside twice a week over a blooming garden of plants and cut 
flowers ranged about her pedestal, where in the early days of 
May for a few sous may be had more lilac than can conveniently 
be carried. Behind and around her, and stretching away down 
the streets to the Church of St. Antoine, with its flying buttresses, 
almost to the river, are the stalls of the open-air market, where 
the thrifty housewife can provide for all her personal and house- 
hold wants and pass the time of day with her friends and acquaint- 
ances from the country. 

One side of the Place is occupied by the old Hétel de Ville, 
with its Gothic Renaissance front, its steep-pitched roof and 
pointed belfry and turrets, and the famous clock which had 
marked the sleepless watches for Mme. Feuillet. Over the door- 
way is a fine modern statue of Louis the Twelfth on horseback, 
while others of such heroes as Charles the Seventh, Louis the 
Ninth, Charlemagne, and Joan of Arc replace earlier statues which 
were torn down during the Revolution. Next to the Hétel de 
Ville is the very beautiful gate of the old Armoury, and opposite 
was the stand in time of peace for taxi-cabs and fiacres. These 
latter, however, feeling themselves in no danger of neglect, made 
a point of disappearing whenever it suited their convenience, and 
especially at midday, while an afternoon engagement was seldom 
considered binding. If ces dames wanted to potter in the forest, 
and that was all as a rule that they did want, well, they could 
find another fiacre ; for his part Jean, now he came to think of it, 
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preferred possible business and a good gossip down at the station. 
So off he went, cheerfully leaving the ladies to waste half the 
afternoon waiting for him, and then to rattle off further and 
faster than at all pleased them in the more dependable taxi. It 
Jean or his substitute could be found, however, he would know 
exactly where to take his ladies to give them two hours of the 
best enjoyment to be had near Compiégne, either to the heights of 
the Beaux Monts, where they might gaze down the long avenue to 
the severe facade of the palace in the distance on one side or 
away over the forest and the then smiling valley of the Aisne on 
the other; or, if it were their fancy to gather flowers, he would 
take them to the most fertile patches and leave his horse to 
snooze in the shade while he himself ran hither and thither, col- 
lecting the tiny green lily buds with apparent zest and enjoyment. 
Where now are these peaceful, casual Jehus scattered? How 
many of them are now fighting, or sleeping their last sleep in that 
smiling valley which they were wont to exhibit to visitors from 
the heights of the Beaux Monts with all the pride of personal 
possession ? 

None of these pleasures of spring were spread before Mme. 
Feuillet on that chilly morning fifty-six years ago, and of her 
impressions of the town she says nothing at all. But when the 
November dusk began to fall she unpacked her prettiest dress 
from the large trunk, and leaving the little André, by now 
acclimatised to the rigours of his strange surroundings, to be 
put to bed by his bonne, she set out in mingled trepidation and 
joyful excitement for the palace. She had not far to go. A few 
minutes’ walk through the Place St. Jacques, past the Gothic 
church with its tall stone tower and cupola of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, where the Maid of Orleans heard her last Mass before her 
capture, and she found herself on the great open space in front 
of the palace, which looked to her cold and inhospitable on this 
dull November evening. The dry leaves fallen from the pollarded 
lime trees crackled under her feet as she crossed the cobbled 
Place and passed under the open portico into the cour d’honneur. 
So foggy was it that she could see no welcoming lights in the 
windows, and the silent sentinels looming large on either side of 
the gate gave her an uncomfortable sense of being an intruder. 

Once inside the palace, however, all was well, and she was 
conducted safely through the long, over-heated corridors, through 
the State dining-room where the dinner table prepared for the 
evening was resplendent with gold plate and crystal, past a verit- 
able army of valets and footmen in livery coats and knee breeches, 
until at last she reached her husband’s rooms. She tells us with 
charming naiveté how afraid she was that in these sumptuous 
surroundings he would have changed towards her, that he would 
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find her plain and provincial in comparison with the Court ladies, 
and especially with the wonderful Empress, whose beauty was 
talked of all the world over! Her fears on this score were soon 
set at rest, however. M. Feuillet, in an old coat and slippers, was 
smoking his pipe over the fire, and greeted his young wife with 
even greater affection than ever. He told her all the gossip of the 
palace; the adventures, scandalous and otherwise, of his fellow 
guests, and of how his luggage had been lost and had arrived only 
two minutes before he had to go and drink tea with the Empress 
in her own boudoir. And then he told her that Le Jeune Homme 
Pauvre was to be performed at the palace, that she was to be 
invited, and also to the next Royal Hunt that was to be held. 

Madame returned enchanted to her hotel, and, as she says, 
slept that night in her wretched little room as if it had been 
Aladdin’s Cave. But, alas for human hopes and expectations! 
Two days later she was indeed invited to a stag hunt, and attended 
in solitary state in a hired fiacre. She describes the tumult and 
excitement at the start, the cries of the huntsmen, the sounding 
of horns, the rattle of wheels, the ground shaking as if an army 
of elephants had been set in motion. She drove behind brakes 
full of guests, among whom was her own husband, the ladies 
enveloped in thick furs. So furious was the pace that in the 
damp mist the trees slipped by like phantoms, and the huntsmen, 
in the costume they have worn since the days of Louis the 
Fifteenth, and still wear, were ghosts from the past, returning to 
their old haunts for this special occasion. 

Presently, Madame, cold and a little bored at being alone in 
the midst of so much gaiety, ordered her cocher to drive down 
a deserted avenue, and got out to walk and warm her frozen feet. 
Attracted by the sound of laughter and voices, she peeped between 
the young trees of a small enclosure and saw a gay group of ladies 
outside a little lodge, beating their hands and stamping their feet, 
and among them stood a gentleman, warming something over 
a spirit-lamp. It was the Emperor, serving out punch to the 
ladies. Madame discreetly retired, the rain began to fall heavily, 
the bugle sounded the retreat, and, having had no reviving punch, 
she retired to her dreary hotel, chilled to the bone. Then followed 
a night of high fever, and instead of being present at the repre- 
sentation of her husband’s play at the Palace on the following 
evening, she felt there was nothing for it but to drag herself 
home to Paris by the earliest train. M. Feuillet was sent for, 
and together they wept over the pretty dress in which she had 
looked forward to doing him credit. But worse was to follow. 
At midnight, as the successful author was being overwhelmed 
with congratulations in the Royal Box, he received an urgent 
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summons, and arrived in Paris by daybreak to find his wife 
seriously ill. 

This was only the first of many of the novelist’s visits to Com- 
piégne,; until he was ultimately appointed librarian at Fontaine- 
bleau. Madame did not again brave the terrors of the Hétel de 
la Cloche, but she faithfully preserved all the letters which he 
daily wrote her from the Palace and which give a singularly vivid 
description of the gay life and movement which the Empress 
liked to keep about her. Each week the company of the Comédie 
Frangaise came out to give a command performance, but private 
theatricals were her favourite amusement, and one of Feuillet’s 
duties was to bring a considerable number of charades for the 
Court to act, and these his wife and family were called upon to 
perform beforehand that the author might judge of their effect. 

Prosper Mérimée, who had known the Empress from her 
childhood, was naturally another familiar visitor at Compiégne, 
and one who was pressed into the service of entertaining her 
guests no less than Feuillet. On one occasion he writes to the 
Inconnue that he has been leading la vie agitée d’un impresario, 
‘I have been author, actor, and stage manager!’ That was the 
day after the Emperor’s birthday, in November 1863, always a 
great occasion, when he had presumably been the only literary 
star at the Palace. 

Each autumn during the Second Empire the varied round 
of pleasure and amusement began afresh at Compiégne. Even 
as late as 1868, when the Prussian storm clouds were gathering 
thick over the horizon, the Court routine at the Palace was little 
altered. Each day, rain or shine, open brakes were drawn up 
at the terrace, and the company, reluctant or otherwise—and we 
gather that M. Feuillet, a delicate man, and one, moreover, who 
among others would gladly have remained absorbed in his own 
affairs, was often reluctant—were borne through the forest. Some- 
times it was to follow the hunt, sometimes a picnic to Pierrefonds, 
that stupendous fourteenth-century fortress of Louis d’Orléans 
which towers above the village on the outskirts of the forest, one 
of the company, and the guide on these expeditions, being fre- 
quently the architect, Viollet-le-Duc, who was responsible for its 
rather over-complete restoration. And at night there was the 
brilliant round of banquets, receptions, theatrical entertainments 
and concerts, at which, as we know, assisted the greatest 
geniuses and some of the most distinguished men and women 
in Europe, and of which the Empress herself was the life and 
inspiration. And then in the summer of 1870 the tragic storm 
broke, and the tottering Empire fell finally into ruins. 

The Palace of Compiégne, while the invading Prussian army 
marched to Paris and during the frenzy of the Commune, stood, 
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deserted and silent, not again to shelter Royalty until the Emperor 
and Empress of Russia were for a few days the guests of the 
President in 1904. Only one wing is now occupied by the President 
himself; the rest of the chateau, long since despoiled of all the 
personal possessions of the Empress, who loved it as her country 
home, remains cold and empty and formal, as is the way of show 
palaces. To what use it may be put, if any, at the present time, 
we have no word to tell us. But in the Petit Parc and up the wide 
grassy avenue there has been, until the August of this year, no lack 
of life. The grass is long and rank, and a thrifty Republic puts no 
flowers in the borders before midsummer. But it was the chil- 
dren’s Paradise, their open-air nursery. From early morning 
until dusk they spent the hours there, babies of all sorts and sizes 
and classes, and if there were no flowers there were magnificent 
trees to shelter them, and in the spring there were pink and white 
chestnuts, lilacs, and flowering shrubs of every description. 

At the entrance is, or, I should say, was, and we hope will be 
again, one of these delightful stalls which contained everything 
that the infant heart can desire: rattles, gaily coloured balls, 
spades, and buckets, and for the more advanced, tin railway 
trains, motor cars, and of course aeroplanes. For the nourishment 
of their small bodies were brioches and petits pains and bottles of 
liquid of a sort unfamiliar to the British eye. And the babies who 
had a sou to spend, or could extract one from an elder, must spend 
it, and that is no easy matter with such a varied choice. They 
made sand pies round the classic statues which M. Octave Feuillet 
with his critical temperament only found bearable in the golden 
mists of early morning, and they wandered along the wide terrace 
with its shuttered windows and explored the Empress’s favourite 
pergola, on which the wistaria in pale mauve buds was just 
bursting into life: 

The’ spring came with a rush this year after a spell of cold 
rain, the very day we arrived in Compiégne. We met it in the 
morning at Amiens, where the lilacs were out, and as we travelled 
through the cultivated fields to Compiégne we told one another 
what a rich, prosperous, almost dull country it would be in the 
autumn ; those fields where the harvest, ripening in the wonder- 
ful summer of which we saw the first days, has been trampled 
under foot by the heavy guns and baggage waggons alike of 
retreating Allies and invading enemies, and even fired, a sad 
necessity, to hinder the pursuers. 

In Compiégne we found a singularly brisk and cheerful town, 
with a very friendly people delighted to welcome the first spring 
swallows, as they regarded the early English visitors. The hotels 
were full of Parisian families for the Easter vacances, the 
fathers going into town every day for their business, and the 
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mothers taking the children and their smart nurses to spend long 
and happy days in the park and the forest. 

The shops in Compiégne showed an activity which was prob- 
ably largely independent of the visitors’ season. In the patisserie 
every afternoon the very charming Madame, who made all her 
customers equally welcome, had her hands full. As we sat 
drinking our tea at a little table in the middle of the small 
shop, much of the social and domestic life of Compiégne was 
revealed to us. There was the wife of a local celebrity who 
came in to order the cakes and the entremets for a large 
déjeuner on the following Sunday. It was the Sunday after 
Easter, but it was evidently to be a great occasion and required 
much consultation between the hostess and the pleasant lady 
who was so anxious to meet her requirements. Only once did 
the latter’s smiling equanimity threaten collapse, and that was 
when the housekeeper of the bachelor doctor complained that a 
dish ordered for her master’s dinner had been so late in arriving 
that he had to go out to see an urgent case without waiting for 
it. This was indeed a tragedy, but Madame was not at once so 
apologetic as might have been expected. If Monsieur will live 
so far away as the Rue Jeanne d’Arc (from which it may be 
presumed that Monsieur was a newcomer), what else could be 
expected? However, the threatened storm soon blew over, and 
the ladies parted with smiles and mutual apologies, the best 
of friends. Madame turned beaming to welcome a tiny boy, 
who was supplied with an equally small table and a large baba, 
while his stout grandfather lamented loudly that his age and 
size did not permit him to receive the same kind attentions. 
And so it went on every afternoon, the population of Com- 
piégne pouring in and out of the little shop in the Rue des 
Patissiers. 

The lady in the hat-shop down the street, opposite the old 
house in which the beautiful Gabrielle d’Estrées lived her shel- 
tered early girlhood, was more tranquil. It amused her to make 
hats for les Anglaises, and she did not at all mind how often 
she altered them, since she always had her own way about them 
in the end! At the chemist’s, on the other hand, business was 
fast and furious. In stout and majestic calm Madame, it is 
true, sat behind her comptoir, always adorned with a bunch of 
lilies of the valley or a spray of lilac, doing endless accounts in a 
large ledger and issuing commands, principally as to what sums— 
extremely modest ones—were to be paid by the clients. The 
young man, her son, in a white overall, with a shock of black 
hair and fierce black moustaches and a very wild eye, flew about 
with fearful activity and entirely unassisted. With one hand he 
would dress a wounded finger with a deftness and rapidity equally 
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astonishing and callous, while with the other he would silently 
deal out packets of mysterious remedies to the row of Waiting 
customers, young shopmen and old women with market baskets 
who unblushingly explained the nature of their discomforts, 
Occasionally ‘Maman’s’ superior wisdom was referred to, but 
as a rule the young man was quite equal to the situation. On 
one market day, when the shop was unusually full, Madame 
arose and walked solemnly to the telephone. She made no 
mystery of her business : she was interviewing an apprentice, or, 
as she called him, a nouvel éléve. ‘You will have ten franeg g 
day,’ she informed him at the telephone. ‘ You will not work 
on Sundays, and you will not be paid on Sundays. We open 
at seven in the morning, and we close towards 9.15 at night, 
Bien! Monsieur, you will have one hour for déjeuner and one hour 
for dinner.’ Then, as Monsieur at the other end appeared to be 
wriggling, the impressive voice continued, ‘Non, Monsieur, three 
months will be no use; you will not come for less than a year,’ 
There was a pause while Monsieur tried to collect himself for a 
further effort at self-assertion, and then, in accents of calm 
finality, ‘You will think it over, Monsieur; you will let me 
know in the morning. You will come the day after to-morrow.’ 
She cast an eye round the crowded shop and at her son’s 
swift and silent ministrations. ‘Nous sommes trés pressés, 
Monsieur,’ and she hung up the receiver. Before leaving Com- 
piégne we had the satisfaction of seeing that he did arrive, this 
apprentice, a weedy, amiable youth, born to be the slave of 
some large and competent woman, and quite unable to keep up 
with his master’s fiery activity. Where is he now? Where, 
indeed, are all these busy, friendly people? When the British 
troops passed out of Compiégne they blew up the bridges over 
the Oise in face of the advancing enemy. And on the long road 
to Paris was a dreary procession, in carts and on foot, of women 
and children, old men and infants, flying from the wrath to 
come, from the dreaded advance of Pression civilisation, the 
civilisation by fire and steel. 

The tide of war rolled through Compiégne, and in the great 
ebb of German retreat has rolled back again, leaving, at best, it 
is to be feared, a deserted town of shuttered windows. And 
yet, we wonder, how far is it really deserted? How many of 
the flying inhabitants, assured two or three weeks ago that for 
the time, at all events, the enemy had passed on their devastating 
way, and that the capital was in even more imminent danger, 
crept back to their own homes? But the terror of the Uhlan is 
still abroad. Death and corruption are on every side. There 
will be no children swinging on the chains; there will 
\. be little or no business in the Rue des Patissiers. The 
} 
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lady of the hat-shop will scarcely have returned to take down 
her shutters. And yet we are sure that Madame of the Pharmacie 
of the Place St. Jacques is there. Her son, as active in the field 
as in the shop, is fighting in the great army of the Allies. The 
nouvel éléve has gone also. As these words are written the great 
battle on the River Aisne, beyond the forest, a few miles away, is 
still being fought. But Madame is not only too old to fly before 
the Germans, but she is a true Frenchwoman of the middle 
lasses, one of those whose thrift and capacity have done so 
much to build up her nation. She believes in the Republic, and 
she has an equally profound belief in her own business and of its 
importance to her country. Twice in fifty years has she seen 
the devouring Prussians march upon Paris and her country 
fighting for its bare existence. She remembers the sorrows of 
1870, and she does not believe that they will be repeated. She 
knows that a newer and a stronger France has come into being 
in these last forty years. When she was a girl in Compiégne 
the palace opposite and the park were reserved for the frivolity 
and the enjoyment of the few. Now for nearly forty years they 
have stood with gates wide, and the honest bourgeois could walk 
in the late Empress’s garden, and his children could treat it as 
their playground. That is her reasoning, which not even the 
fear of the Germans can alter. Moreover, she has seen the army 
of the Allies, and has watched and appraised the British troops 
as they passed and perhaps re-passed through Compiégne. 

There has been a time of fearful uncertainty. There will 
be many more such times before the enemy is finally routed. 
Anxiety must gnaw sometimes at the stoutest bulwarks of our 
confidence in the ultimate triumph of a righteous cause. But 
that that cause will triumph not one of us any more than 
Madame has a shadow of doubt. Had we seen our small army, 
as she did, march down the hill into the storm of German shell- 
which burst on it out of the mist by the river, we might humbly 
have remembered the words of an old prayer out of our Prayer 
Book, too little heard at present, ‘Thou givest not always the 
battle to the strong, but can save by many or by few.’ 


Rose M. BraDtey. 
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OPPORTUNITIES OF THE WAR 
(I) 


AN URGENT PLEA FOR STATE SUGAR FACTORIES 


EXACTLY a century ago our admirals, struggling with Napoleon, 
forced on the Continent the manufacture of beet sugar ; and last 
year 8,000,000. tons, or nearly half the world’s supply of sugar, 
was made there. 

To-day a struggle forced upon us by another System which 
aims at the overlordship of Europe gives us an opportunity, such 
as we could never have dreamt of, to set about sugar making 
ourselves. ° 

Foop BY THE GRACE OF GERMANY AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

The facts of the situation are easily grasped : 

1. As much as 82 per cent. of the sugar consumed in the 
United Kingdom last year was Beet sugar: 

Beet sugar imported in 1913. - 1,570,053 tons=80 per cent. 


” ” 


Cane . - 899,834 ,, =20 *” 


Total Beet and Cane . . 1,969,887 ,,' 
2. Of this 80 per cent., some 68 per cent. cannot be counted 
upon in the future, as we have been indebted to Germany and 
Austria-Hungary for tt: 


Beet sugar imported from Germany : . 938,438 tons 
” ” » Austria-Hungary . 359,469 ,, 


Total from Germany and nes . 1,297,907 ,, 
Total from the rest of the world . . 272,146 ,, 
Total Beet sugar imported in 1913 . - 1,570,063 ,, 

3. Not only, however, is our 68 per cent. from Germany and 
Austria-Hungary stopped. A great deal of the remainder of our 
supply from the rest of Europe is temporarily unobtainable, for 
the remainder of our supply reached us in 1913 as follows : 

Russia . 2,940 tons 


GARE Cet I aera g. aps 
France . = , : » ‘i . £6,594 ,, 


Holland ; : ; -. 190,166 ,, 
Beet sugar from other countries saltiien Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungaryin 1913 . 272,146 ,, 
*A little over 1 per cent. was re-exported, but the amount is too small to 
affect the figures seriously. 
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Belgium is now largely devastated. Many beet districts of 
France have also been overrun, and she is likely to need for her- 
self all the sugar she can manufacture. The quantity of sugar 
available for export from Russia, with her fields receiving no 
more attention than is possible in war time, will be variously 
estimated, but it cannot be large, and considerable shipments 
would have some difficulty in reaching us, with the Baltic closed, 
the Dardanelles in Turco-German keeping, and the Archangel 
route frozen up. Holland, if she is not actually drawn into the 
war, may be hampered in her production to some degree by the 
mobilisation of so large a proportion of her adult population. 

Nor is it possible to bring in a beet sugar of the New World 
(or of Asia or the Colonies) to redress the balance of the European 
sugar world. The beet sugar we consume is a European product: 
only. (American and Canadian beet sugar does not cross the 
Atlantic.) 

There remains cane, which furnished last year 20 per cent. 
of our supplies. The cane import of 1913 was made up as 
follows. In two instances I also give the 1912 figures : 


| Tons 


Tons 
Java (1912=182,544) . 99 Brazil . , ; : 5,141 
Cuba . : : 223,980 Mauritius 4 4 . 20,178 
Dutch Guiana. ‘ 4,501 British India . , ; 3,850 
Hayti and San Domingo 9,409 West Indies (1912=41,062) 47,711 
Mexico ; 4 | 4,182 Other countries . - 53,313 
Peru . yi : . 27,520 399,834 


No doubt the cane sugar supply can be increased to some 
extent. (In 1912, following a bad beet year, we had 624,885 tons 
of cane.) It may be expected that every effort will be made by 
the planters to take advantage of an unexampled opportunity. 
But the output of cane sugar cannot be increased ina hurry. And 
@ source of supply which last year did not meet a quarter of our 
requirements can hardly be counted upon to do very much for 
us. ‘The great demand for the immediate future,’ as the Inter- 
national Sugar Journal says, ‘ will be direct consumption sugars 
which do not need to pass through the congested British 
refineries.’ 

I have stated that in 1913 the sugar we consumed was, as to 
80 per cent. of it beet, and as to 20 per cent. of it cane. But 
our indebtedness to beet is in reality heavier than appears from 
these percentages. If we average the imports of sugar of 1912-13 
with the imports of 1910-11 we find an importation of only 
340,000 tons of cane to 1,577,000 tons of beet. This shows 
an import of only 17} per cent. of cane to 82} per cent. of beet. 
In other words, if, in order to get a vivid impression of the situa- 
tion, we picture the sugar we consume in this country as lump 
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sugar only, then, roughly speaking, for every cup of tea sweetened 
with cane sugar, five are sweetened with beet. 

By this time the reader is naturally asking why we are not 
making a considerable proportion of our own sugar in England, 
Sugar beet can be grown perfectly here. In fact, there is only 
one Continental country, Norway, which does not make sugar. 

It is not as if we were not large consumers of sugar. In the 
whole world two countries only, Denmark and Australia, consume 
more per head than we do.’ 

Yet every pound of all the immense quantity of beet sugar we 
consumed last year, with the exception of a small quantity, such 
as might supply the Isle of Man, manufactured by the pioneer 
factory in Norfolk—to be referred to later on—was made on the 
Continent out of beets grown there. 


PopuLsaR MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT BEET SUGAR 


If there had only been something in the appearance or the 
flavour of refined beet sugar to distinguish it from refined cane 
sugar, our people might have taken more interest in the sugar- 
beet question. But there is nothing to distinguish it. When 
we drop a lump of sugar into a teacup, or sprinkle sugar on straw- 
berries, there is nothing whatever in the appearance or the taste 
of the sugar to remind us that we are, ordinarily, using, not cane 
sugar, but beet. The resemblance between the two sugars pre- 
vents any visualisation of the preponderance of beet on the table, 
in the pantry, or in the jam or confectionery factory. 

Plenty of people imagine, of course, that they know cane 
sugar from beet, whether in the lump, granulated, or soft; but 
they are mistaken. Quite recently a medical knight extolled in 
the British Medical Journal the superior virtues of cane sugar, 
and went on gravely to assure his professional colleagues that the 
test for cane sugar was to rub two lumps together in the dark 
and see if they glowed, as if two lumps of beet sugar, subjected 
to the same treatment, would not glow too! Many housewives 
insist, however, that they can identify cane sugar by the size 
of its crystals, by the shape of the lumps, and by its degree of 
whiteness. But the fineness or coarseness of the crystals of cane 
or beet or any other sugar, whether they are the crystals 
of icing sugar, granulated sugar, or ‘Demerara,’ is due wholly 
to the degree of refinement to which the sugar is brought. French 
lump sugar is composed of very fine crystals, English of coarse. 
The French prefer a small-grained sugar, which is dull. Whether 
the lumps shall be the cubes known to English tea-tables, or the 
flat oblongs seen in Continental restaurants, depends simply on 


? Australia, 109 Ib. per head ; Denmark, 99; United Kingdom, 954; Germany, 
49; France, 43; Belgium, 39; Austria-Hungary, 28. 
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whether the market which is being catered for prefers cubes or 
oblongs. The fact that some sugar is bluer than other sugar 
means merely that the workmen in charge of the centrifugals from 
which it came poured in more ultramarine! Sugar is sugar 
(C,,H220,,), whether it is cane or beet, looks the same, and 
tastes the same, if fully refined.* It is possible that a small 
quantity of cheap imperfectly refined beet sugar is sold for direct 
consumption in the poorest districts ; but, counting this and the 
low-grade beet sugar used in some factories, it is doubtful if there 
are 250,000 tons in all which an expert could possibly tell 
from cane. 


How WE HAVE POTTERED WITH SUGAR BEET 


It is more than a century since Europe first began (in Silesia) 
to make sugar for itself. Very soon, thanks to our Navy, Napo- 
leon could point to forty factories in France. As to the modern 
industry, Germany alone has beet crops on more than a million 
acres. 

When the solitary sugar factory existing in England started 
work three years ago at Cantley in Norfolk it was thought that 
beet sugar had never been made among us. The product of the 
factory established at Lavenham during the Franco-German 
war did not count because it sent its juice to London, where it 
was mixed with cane juice ; but I believe that two young Quakers 
set up a beet sugar factory in Essex as early as the thirties, at 
the modest outlay of 2000/.t—a modern factory costs 200,000/.— 
and made a certain amount of sugar, the quality of which was 
pronounced ‘various.’ For the rest we have gained some dis- 
tinction from the number of our experiments in beet growing. 
There was an experiment in Surrey in the last years of William 
the Fourth, and experiments are going on still. If the six- 
thousandth experiment has not been reached it very soon will be! 

But beet-growing experiments are one thing and the pro- 
duction of sugar is another. ‘It is only England,’ said the 
Bulletin des Sucres of the year in which Queen Victoria came to 
the throne, ‘ which takes no interest in the production of home- 
grown sugar.’ The Ministers of that time thought that sugar beet 
would be fatal to the cane industry of the West Indies, whereas 
the truth is that that industry was never modernised until it 
felt the competition of beet. As very little was known of the 
agriculture of the Continent, much less of the progress of beet- 

* There is, of course, a difference in the taste of raw cane and raw beet 
sugar, just as there is a difference between cane molasses—which is palatable— 
and beet molasses—which cannot be used for human food. The characteristic 
flavour of the unrefined ‘Demerara’ sugar is due to the aromatic impurity. 


“In 1873 a Mr. Campbell had extensive premises at Buscot to distil alcohol 
from beets. In 1850 there had been a pioneer factory in Ireland. ‘ 
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growing there, people, who at this time and at a later period 
gave the sugar question a thought, no doubt assumed that, as 
sugar is the creation of sunlight, Providence had intended that 
we should draw our sugar from the tropics. Of recent years the 
lack of interest in the possibilities of producing Great Britain’s 
sugar in Great Britain has been largely due to the fact that there 
seemed to be no urgency in the question. Owing to the bounties, 
no country has had cheaper sugar than we have had. Beyond 
this, beet sugar did not sufficiently advertise itself; the country 
consumed sugar in the proportion of five lumps of beet to one 
of cane without knowing it. 


THE FACTORIES WHICH Dip Not WoRK 


But beet sugar propaganda has never ceased for long in this 
country. The experiment which James Duncan carried on at 
Lavenham for nine years came to grief principally because he 
could never get the farmers to grow more than 8000 tons of the 
20,000 tons of beet he wanted. The roots were good, but there 
was trouble over transporting the loads from heavy land, and 
some of the disaffected, I have heard, put nails among them, to 
the déstruction of the knives of the factory machinery. The 
Lavenham factory has long been a matting warehouse. Since 
its time, it is worthy of note, science and practice have nearly 
doubled the percentage of sugar in the beet, and a very much 
larger proportion of that sugar is extracted than formerly. 

Six years ago there was a prolonged flourish over a factory 
to be established at Sleaford. Though a few thousands were 
raised, the scheme had to be abandoned. A year later what 
seemed to be in many ways one of the most promising proposals 
which have been made for a sugar factory in England came from 
a Dutch sugar firm of repute, acting in conjunction with men 
well known in the agricultural world, among them the Hon. 
Edward Strutt and Mr. Trustram Eve. An experimental crop 
was produced by Essex and Suffolk farmers and sent over to 
Holland. But some of the land in which the beets were grown 
was ill-chosen ; the farmers, who were imperfectly instructed or 
supercilious, were discouraged by small yields, by the heavy 
work of getting up the beets from the sticky land, and by the 
deductions from weight for dirt—in some cases amounting to 
70 per cent.!—and the East Anglian Beet Sugar Company 
never built the factory for which it had bought land at Maldon. 

About the same time a movement was set on foot for a factory 
in Norfolk, and Mr. Courthope, M.P., tried to establish one in 
Sussex. There were also schemes for factories in Worcestershire 
and Cornwall, and further projects were mentioned from time to 
time in the papers. There were soon in existence three propa- 
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dist organisations—one at Liverpool and a British Sugar 
Beet Council (Wik Mr. Courthope at the head of it) and a 
National Sugar Beet Association, of which Lord Denbigh was 
chairman. This was certainly a period of tall stories about the 
yields of the beet crop and of the financial return to the farmer. 
It was also a time when large demands were made on public 
sympathy by directors of companies which were just about to 
float, but were unavoidably prevented from getting a brick on the 
site of their factories owing to the deplorable delays of German 
sugar machinery firms. ‘ 40,000,000/. might be safely invested ’ 
in sugar factories, Mr. Stein persisted, but not even 40,0001. was 
put down. 

WHY THE PROPAGANDA CAME TO NOTHING 

Sometimes the company promoters abused landowners for 
people who would not, by entrusting them with capital, demon- 
strate that they had the interests of rural England at heart. The 
company promoters also abused the farmers for not showing alac- 
rity in putting down their names to grow beet. The farmers 
muttered that they might perhaps grow beet if they could see any 
sign of a factory being built. The rejoinder was, What is the use 
of building a factory without guaranteed areas of beet? But, how- 
ever company promoters and farmers might abuse one another, 
they were at all times ready to join together in abusing the Govern- 
ment. It was loudly declared that if it were not for a Free Trade 
Government there would be a fine chance for the new industry. 
In order that there should be no possibility of Protection, were 
not the Authorities waiting to clap an excise duty on the first 
sugar which might be made, a duty equal to the import duty 
paid by foreign sugar at our ports? What chance had an infant 
industry in such conditions, particularly as the Continental sugar 
industry had been fed into such a flourishing condition by 
bounties ? 

It is doubtful, however, if it was the apparent determination 
of the Government to uphold the Free Trade policy of the 
country which brought to naught so many factory proposals that, 
according to their advocates, were just on the point of coming 
to something. Our commercial capitalists are not without enter- 
prise, and it has not been their way to fight shy of new industries 
unless they were backed by Government. What had most to do 
with keeping people from putting their hands in their pockets for 
sugar factories was uncertainty as to whether beet-growing would 
pay the farmer and sugar manufacture would be profitable to 
factory shareholders. 

Press and platform talk which was intended to dissipate that 
uncertainty did not effect much. Beet tonnage per acre was 
exaggerated in the wildest way, while, as to the financial return 
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to agriculture, enthusiasts let themselves go in a fashion which 
most of them lived to regret. ‘A net profit of 91. per acre to the 
farmer’ was the undertaking of one evangelist. Mr. Stein, in 
his turn, showed a balance of from 6l. to 71. Then Mr. Courthope 
declared that, ‘on any decent land which would grow a decent 
crop of mangolds,’ the farmer ‘ ought to make a profit of at least 
61. to 71., in addition to other advantages in the shape of bonus. 
free lime and cheap cattle food.’ There was a time, too, when 
Lord Denbigh, who first and last has done a great deal for sugar 
beet, talked of much bigger profits than he does now. 

No Continental experience supported a belief in these short 
cuts to rural affluence. The case for sugar beet is not that there 
is a remarkable cash return, but that the result of the sound culti- 
vation which goes with successful beet-growing, along with the 
deep-rooting habit of the plant, the immense crop of leaves and 
tops which can be ploughed in, the cheap cattle food obtained by 
the farmer in the form of the returned ‘slices’; the free lime,‘ 
and the factory bonus for intelligent culture, is considerably to in- 
crease the cereal-growing powers of the fields in which beets are 
produced. 

My own interest in the sugar beet question was awakened 
when gross exaggerations as to the farmers’ profit were followed 
by proposals for factories by men who were unfitted for their 
management, by their inexperience of sugar manufacture or of 
the control of large industrial enterprises. As a resident in one 
of the propagandised counties, I ventured to indulge in some plain 
speaking in the agricultural and sugar trade press and in a book, 
the tone of which may be judged from its sub-title, Some Facts 
and Some Illusions. The sharp criticism of others as well as my- 
self gradually found its way into the daily and weekly papers 
of the districts which were being particularly urged to undertake 
beet-growing and sugar-making, and aided by one of the periodi- 
cal fluctuations in the price of sugar, had undoubtedly a great 
deal to do with the collapse of one factory proposal after another. 

Nevertheless the case for a culture which teaches good farm- 
ing ; for a crop that, unlike mangolds, is saleable for cash ; gives 
the agriculturist a storable winter food supply for his stock 
supplementary to mangolds, turnips, and hay; and, in effect, 
returns to the soil all the crop but the sugar it contains,’ was 
plainly worthy of examination. And the case for the sugar-beet 

5 The beets are sliced at the factory into square strips of about the diameter 
of macaroni. The slices are infused, like tea, in great urns, in order to extract 
the sugar, and, when exhausted, are available for use as cattle food. The 


lime used in the sugar manufacture is given away to the beet-growers. 
* Sugar Beet; Some Facts and Some Illusions : a Study in Rural Therapeutics 


(‘ Field ’ Office). 
™ The sugar is not, however, derived from the soil, but from the air. 
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crop was reinforced by the case for the sugar factory. Here, it 
might well be urged, was the promise of a new industry which 
would not only increase the population of the rural districts in 
which the factories are built, but would make us independent to 
a considerable degree of foreign sugar. It was not surprising 
that sober students of the rural problem, while regretting the 
excesses of some rural sugar-beet propagandists, should have 
desired to see a trial of beet growing on a commercial scale and 
to witness the experiment of a sugar factory. But the Act con- 
stituting the Development Commission forbade it to do anything 
towards the establishment of an enterprise ‘ trading for profit,’ 
and, while all sorts of ingenious schemes for getting round the Act 
were suggested to the Treasury, the official reply was always 
that the course suggested would infringe the Brussels Sugar 
Convention. 

The full story of that Convention—for which Great Britain is 
no longer responsible—is not the least extraordinary tlfing in the 
sugar-beet serio-comedy. But it must not detain us. What may 
be noted is that the history of the beet-sugar movement up to this 
date might be not unfairly represented by its critics as a story of 
unsuccessful finance and a great deal of inaccurate talking and 
irresponsible pamphleteering. A distinguished public servant 
might well ask, on one of the occasions when the Government 
was being invited by the Sugar Beet Council to do something, 
“Was there a National Taxi-Cab Council haranguing the autho- 
rities before the advent of taxi-cabs?’ And even taxi-cabs had 
to bear an excise duty from the start. But the sugar-beet 
enthusiasts were buoyed up by a somewhat rash utterance of a 
junior representative of the Ministry to the effect that ‘ this was 
precisely one of those cases where those interested might 
approach the Development Commission with a view to seeing 
whether some assistance might be rendered.’ And before long 
Mr. Asquith said practically the same thing. Happily, while 
hugging hopes of Government help in the future, the propa- 
gandists also set themselves to do some spade work. The Beet 
Sugar Council, to the extent of the somewhat discouraging 
support it received, conducted experiments and carefully collated 
the results. Lord Denbigh’s better-off National Sugar Beet Asso- 
ciation, which had received help from, among other landowners, the 
Duke of Bedford and Lord Lansdowne, and had a Mincing Lane 
broker on its board, sent a representative to the Continent, who 
brought back authoritative data as to the best methods of working 
the beet crop and harvesting it, and the costs and profits of 
factories. It also conducted, at considerable expenditure, a 
number of experiments, and introduced Continental beet-working 
implements. 

3x 2 
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A Factory aT WORK 


And at last there came into existence a company which set 
itself to build a factory. This enterprise was engineered from 
Holland, but not by the people behind the Maldon project. 
Although the company’s preliminary finance was the subject of 
some criticism on both sides of the North Sea, the general desire 
in this country was to see the Anglo-Dutch venture successful. 
Confidence was expressed in the integrity of Mr. Courthope, the 
chairman, who is entitled to no little credit for his devotion to 
sugar beet; and it was felt that if the scheme now brought 
forward failed, an opportunity of testing beet-growing and sugar- 
making in this country might not offer for some years. The share 
capital of the company was large: 400,000/. and a debenture 
issue of the same amount. 300,0001. was offered to the public, 
but the underwriters had to take up a large proportion. No 
excuse need be made for quoting figures because, until the war, 
the future of the beet-sugar industry in this country seemed to 
be largely bound up with the fate of the Anglo-Netherlands 
Company. According to the prospectus, the company took over 
factories and other interests in Holland, valued at 367,000. and 
242 0001. respectively, or 609,0001. in all. The profit shown on 
the factories was 50,0001. a year, but no allowance was made for 
commission, interest, or depreciation—10 per cent. is a usual 
factory depreciation. The purchase price was 500,000/. in cash 
and shares, and 77,9001. debentures were exchanged for Dutch 
debentures. It was estimated that 158,000/. would be available 
for building the factory at Cantley, in Norfolk, and—alas !—that 
the profits would be ‘at least 62,0001. per annum.’ The first 
balance-sheet, up to the 31st of March 1913, was not available to 
the public until nine months or so after that date. It showed 
that 168,000/. had been spent on the factory. The preliminary 
expenses amounted to 9000I.; the discount on debentures had 
come to 36,0001. The expenditure on the 1912-13 sugar cam- 
paign * was given as 83,0001., the receipts as 31,900I., and the 
stocks as (at sale value) 60001. This showed a loss of 45,0001. 
But to this loss was to be added the interest on debentures, 
directors’ fees, and depreciation. 

The company had all sorts of difficulties, not only of its own 
household but in respect of the crops grown for it. They were 
short, of course, but they were also grown by comparative novices, 
though Dutch instructors and harvesters and Dutch machinery 


* The campaign is the term applied to the manufacturing season, which in 
the case of an ordinary sugar factory may last sixty, seventy, or eighty days. 
A factory may start work in October and keep going until the turn of the year, 
working night and day. It stands idJe the rest of the year. 
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had been imported by the company. The weather had also been 
unpropitious. The second campaign, last winter’s, of which we 
have as yet no financial report, was also attended by difficulties, 
some of the company’s and some of other people’s making. The 
beets in East Anglia are now maturing for the third campaign, 
but they must have been hindered by the dry weather. 

Mr. Courthope has been understood to take a favourable view 
of the prospects of Cantley—the rise in the price of sugar must 
be a godsend to its directorate—but at the beginning of the year 
there was litigation over a proposal, made in view of the com- 
pany’s lack of funds, to sell 70,0001. of the Dutch debentures. 
The decision come to by the directors was sustained in the law 
courts, but as the value at which the Dutch interests had been 
taken over at the formation of the company had already attracted 
attention, the action of the company excited some comment. 


How THE GOVERNMENT HELPED 


When all allowances are made for the difficulties of preliminary 
finance, for difficulties with the farmers, and for difficulties in 
getting a large enough supply of beet, the fact remains that this 
pioneer sugar-beet factory has been substantially helped in two 
ways. In the first place, it has sold its sugar for two years, and 
is going to sell it a third year, with the Protection represented 
by the 1s. 10d. per cwt. duty imposed on foreign sugar. Extra- 
ordinary though it may seem, a Free Trade Government has 
altered the Free Trade Policy of the country in its interests! 
For three successive years, as each Budget day has approached, 
there have been heavy insurances at Lloyds against an abolition 
of the sugar duty. It was generally believed that the Chancellor 
would do away with the impost he had so heartily denounced, 
and would provide ‘a free breakfast table.’ In spite of vigorous 
criticism from his own party, however, he has left standing the 
tariff wall of 1s. 10d. per cwt. within the shelter of which the 
Cantley factory is trading. Mr. Lloyd George, when attacked, 
replied with resolution that it would be ‘ perfectly absurd’ to 
impose an excise duty in ‘the experimental stage.’ The Prime 
Minister and he looked forward, he said, to the building up of 
an industry ‘ equa! to anything that has been done on the Con- 
tinent.’ During the past month the Chancellor has given the 
assurance that an excise duty will not be imposed during the 
war. 

But Cantley has not only been aided by ‘ Protection.’ It has 
been helped to a larger crop of sugar beet than it was able to 
obtain by its own efforts. As has been explained, the Develop- 
ment Commission could do nothing for companies ‘ trading for 
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profit.’ The difficulty has been got over, in the case of the infant 
industries of tobacco, flax, and sugar beet, by the formation of 
co-operative organisations not trading for profit, which under- 
take the preliminary work of encouraging growers of the new 
crops by providing seed, implements, instruction, and bonuses. 
In the case of the Sugar Beet Growers’ Society, the idea was that 
a sugar factory was at last in existence, and that it was important 
to have a fair trial made of sugar-beet growing and the cost of 
manufacturing the beets into sugar. In January, when the 
formation of the Sugar Beet Growers’ Society was announced, it 
was stated that a liberal grant of 11,000]. had been made to it 
in respect of an expenditure, not during the current year, but 
during the previous year. Lord Denbigh’s Sugar Beet Associa- 
tion, which had laid out a good round sum in encouraging growers 
in various parts of the country, and had latterly examined the 
case for getting over the difficulty of the shortage of beets by 
starting in the first instance a yeast factory or an alcohol factory* 
—both of which require a smaller supply than a sugar factory— 
naturally wondered why it had been denied help. But a louder 
protest came from the cane-sugar interests. It is true that the 
demand of the West Indies for favoured treatment, correspond- 
ing to the rebate of taxation which the Cantley factory enjoyed, 
had been pronounced even by the sympathetic International Sugar 
Journal as far from urgent ; but the announcement of the 11,000I. 
grant provoked comparisons with the action of the Home Govern- 
ment in regard to St. Kitts. This colony had proposed to guaran- 
tee the interesf on the capital of a second central sugar factory 
in the island, and the Colonial Office had vetoed it on the ground 
that it would be an infringement of the Brussels Sugar Conven- 
tion, ‘to the terms of which the Home Government are deter- 
mined to adhere.’ 

There was also criticism at home from those who ques- 
tioned the stability of the Cantley enterprise, and suggested that, 
if it came to grief, the prospects of successful sugar-beet growing 
and beet-sugar manufacture in this country would be extinguished 
for a generation. Would not the agricultural and investing 
public conclude that, if an enterprise which had had an officially 
subsidised organisation getting beets grown for it, and the Free 
Trade policy of the country altered in its interest, could not earn 
a dividend, a home sugar industry was impracticable? 

And so the sugar-beet question in England stood at the out- 
break of the War. 


® Just before the War the Imperial Transport Council appealed for 30,000). 
with which thoroughly to investigate the question of alcohol as a motor fuel. 
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CANE versus BEET 


With regard to the general prospects of beet sugar in com- 
parison with cane, it may be noted that in Germany and Austria- 
Hungary,’° where there was perhaps the best beet-growing and 
sugar-making, the rise in the area given to sugar beet has been, 
between 1909 and 1913, 433,000 acres. Omitting what Mr. Mar- 
tineau calls ‘that delusive, confusing, imaginary figure of 
2,451,100 tons for British India, which does not or ought not 
to concern practical sugar statisticians ’"—it is consumed locally— 
the 8,341,000 tons of European sugar represent more than half 
the visible sugar production of the world : 


Beet sugar— 
European . . ‘ P . 8,341,063 tons 
American . A b ‘ 624,064 ,, 
Cane sugar. . ‘ : - 6,764,537 ,, 
World’s visible sugar production . 18,180,764 ,, 


Mr. Martineau was doubtful, however, if Germany and Austria 
could maintain their present large exports in competition with 
cane. In view of the War, we can be certain on the point. As 
to cane sugar, Formosa may one day produce beyond the require- 
ments of Japan ; but Cuba and Java, the largest producers of cane 
sugar—they made 2,400,000 tons and 1,300,000 tons respectively 
in 1912-13—seem to be the governing factors in the future of 
the cane industry. The export of these islands has increased 
enormously. Their sugar is the product of the highest technical 
skill and the best equipped factories. The natural fertility of 
some parts of Cuba is amazing, and the planter in Java has also 
natural advantages to counteract the disadvantages of distance 
from Europe. 

Attempts are made from time to time to compare the cost of 
the production of sugar in the tropics from cane and in the tem- 
perate zone from sugar beet, but it is difficult to get comparable 
up-to-date statistics. A few years ago the cost of producing beet 
sugar (88 per cent. n.t.) in Germany was estimated by one 
authority at from 9s. 9d. to (in the best conditions) 8s. 6d. a cwt., 
and by another (for Germany as a whole) at 9s. 6d. The cost of 
producing cane in Cuba was put, about the same time, at 8s. 6d. 
f.o.b., or, assuming delivery in Europe, 9s. 3d. The cost of Java 
sugar was estimated by Dr. Geerligs at 7s. 6d., or, delivered in 
Europe, 8s. 94. But last year Dr. Geerligs raised his Java esti- 
mate of 7s. 6d. to 8s. 3d. (90 per cent. pol.), and the United States 
Consul General in Cuba quoted 8s. 2d. for Cuba sugar (ordinary), 
exclusive of cost of carriage to the shipping port. 

In favour of tropical sugar there may be set down tropical 
1° There have again been ‘cartels’ in both these countries. : 
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sunshine (sugar is the carbonic acid in the air plus water plus 
sunshine) ; large expanses of fertile soil ; cheap black labour; the 
superior yield of cane (put at four or five tons to the acre in com- 
parison with the 1} to 2 tons from beet); the steady develop. 
ment of tropical hygiene ; the somewhat despondent views of beet 
taken by some European experts who know the position of the 
beet industry; and the fact that, as far as the cost of ocean 
carriage is concerned, it may be cheaper to bring sugar from the 
Philippines to San Francisco than.from the Colorado beet fields 
to Chicago. 

As against cane, and in favour of beet, it may be urged that 
black labour is uncertain, and likely to be dearer; that if cane 
has so many natural advantages over beet, it is not easy to see 
how, even with political advantages, beet growing has got such a 
hold ; that—though this will no doubt be questioned—there is a 
larger area adapted to an economical production of beet than of 
cane; that in spite of the facilities for cane production in the 
Southern States, and in Cuba and the American Colonies, beet 
production has increased in North America; that beet sugar is 
made close to the best science and the best markets, and by the 
most skilled workers in a bracing climate; and that the sugar 
contents of the beet have increased and are increasing, and beet 
seed is capable of improvement. 

Whatever the facts of the case may be, the International 
Sugar Journal early this year expressed the view that the com- 
petition between cane and beet was ‘entering a new era.’ As 
the commercial development of South America proceeds—and the 
Panama Canal must hasten it—its cane-sugar production is likely 
to prove a greater factor in the world’s supply. And now comes 
the War to stimulate cane planters to the utmost. No doubt the 
cost of production in the tropics is rising ; but in Java the natives 
do not care to work longer per day than it takes them to earn 7d. 
or 8d., and 4d. for children. It is conceivable that the experi- 
ments which are being made in Java in the manufacture of re- 
fined sugar-—the tropics have largely exported the raw sugar, 
which is refined in Europe or the States—may have results of 
some importance. One thing is certain, that the world’s con- © 
sumption of sugar must increase. The European consumption 
alone has risen in three years no less than half a million tons. 


STATE FACTORIES AND REFUGEES FROM THE BELGIAN SUGAR BEET 
DISTRICTS 


Here, until war broke out, was one of the strongest argu- 
ments in the case of the beet-sugar enthusiast. The strongest 
argument now is that sugar is, and must remain, at a price the 
friends of beet never dreamt of, and that, as far as Great Britain 
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jis concerned, the countries on which we have relied for 68 per 
cent. of our supplies are our enemies, and that other sugar-pro- 
ducing nations are unable, because they are also fighting, to make 
the sugar from which we might have been expected to make up 
our deficiency. 

The War, during which so large a proportion of our sugar must 
be cut off,’ will not be a short one, and when it is over it must 
leave the beet-sugar industry of Germany and Austria and other 
parts of Europe in a crippled condition. There is, therefore, an 
extraordinarily favourable chance of establishing in this country 
the production of a necessary article of food, for which we ought 
never to have relied so largely on the foreigner.** 

What is also of great importance is that there is a chance of 
establishing the industry without the intervention of the com- 
pany promoter, from whose self-seeking the sugar-beet movement 
has suffered so much. There is this chance because sugar pro- 
duction in this country should be set going by the Government 
boldly going into the sugar business and building State Factories, 
which at the end of the War might be leased to approved, and, 
as I hope, largely co-operative companies. (Two of the most 
successful sugar factories in the world are the co-operative fac- 
tories in Zeeland. The Dinteloord factory has made a profit from 
its first year, as, in the exceptional conditions of the sugar market, 
our State Factories ought to be able to do.) The alternative to 
State Factories is lending Government money at a moderate rate 
to sugar companies ; but the starting of State Factories is obviously 
the more satisfactory plan. 

Hitherto the difficulty has been not only to get the factories 
built, but to secure a sufficient acreage of beets to keep them 
going. It is doubtful if the Cantley factory, in two campaigns, 
has had beets to make more than five or six thousand tons of 
sugar. But an appeal to the farmers, made on behalf of the 


1 The reader will understand, in reference to the phrase ‘cut off’ and the 
figures on the first page of this article, that, owing to European stocks and to 
the exertions of the Government in buying cane-sugar—at the time of writing 
half a million tons seem to have been purchased—there can be no immediate 
scarcity. But this perfectly justifiable, but none the less high-handed, making 
of prices in the sugar market cannot continue indefinitely. The cure for a 
shortage of sugar is not the buying up of other people’s sugar, but the starting 
of a new source of supply, which is exactly what the establishment of State 
Sugar Factories in England would be. One fact which may be very easily 
overlooked is that, in buying Colonial sugar cheap, the Home Government is 
placing itself under some obligation to our sugar-producing islands. 

2 In mentioning ‘the foreigner’ in connexion with a proposal to establish 
the beet-sugar industry in England, it is only just to acknowledge the courtesy 
and kindness which German and Austrian sugar firms have shown during the 
last few years in furnishing information and in offering their factories for the 
inspection of every ‘student of the sugar question in this country who has 
applied to them. 
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Government, for beets for factories which were actually being 
built, is a very different thing from the pleas of the past by foreign 
propagandists on behalf of uncertain enterprises. I have no doubt 
whatever that if agriculturists, in districts suitable for sugar beet 
growing, are offered a reasonable price a ton and the opportunity 
of doing a patriotic service, the beets will be forthcoming. 

But there is no time to be lost. Farmers must be approached 
during the present month if the right preliminary treatment is 
to be given to the soil; and a decision must be taken at once 
as to the building of, say, two factories in England and ‘one in 
Ireland. In the degree to which Mr. Runciman, President of 
the Board of Trade, and Lord Lucas, President of the Board of 
Agriculture—for their departments are jointly concerned—are able 
to rise above precedent in this matter of State sugar factories," 
we shall have the measure of their statesmanlike qualities. 

There is one other consideration. In the management of the 
beet crop and in the manufacture of sugar we shall need for some 
years not only agricultural labourers accustomed to working beets, 
but experienced factory hands. (Cantley has had to import 
Dutch labourers.) On the farms which all State Sugar Factories 
should have attached to them, in .order that they may 
grow a large acreage of beets of their own, and on the land of 
farmers supplying beets to the factories, no less than in the fac- 
tories themselves, there will be openings for a large amount of 
skilled labour which can be perfectly supplied by the refugees 
from the beet districts of Belgium and Northern France.* From 
the idle factories of Belgium and Northern France it will also be 
possible to obtain some of the machinery which the cane-sugar 
industry engineering firms in Glasgow are unable to supply. 


J. W. Roserrson-Scotr (‘ Home Counties’). 


13 But not above Colonial precedent, for the Queensland Government took 


over the management of a number of cane-sugar factories. It is interesting to 


notice that one of the difficulties of the factories under private management 
was Cantley’s difficulty—the small number of growers. Under the Queensland 
Government’s management the number of growers increased 72 per cent. in 
three years. I may add, as a striking illustration of what the national authori- 
ties can do in connexion with the sugar question, if they are so minded, that 
as this article goes to press I hear that the Dutch Government, in order to 
ease the strain on the national exchequer (see ‘Our Nearest Neutral Neighbour 
and the War’) is taking all the raw sugar of the next crop in Holland and 
having it refined for Government account. 

Some of these skilled refugees ought to be employed in harvesting the 
Cantley beets this year. 
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OPPORTUNITIES OF THE WAR 
(IT) 


THE WAR AND THE TARIFF QUESTION 


Ir is to be regretted that one of the first results of the war is 
the announcement that Monthly Notes on Tariff Reform, the 
organ of the Tariff Reform League, is to be suspended while 
hostilities continue. There are good reasons for this, of course— 
for one thing, the public has weightier matters on hand than the 
consideration of a new economic policy, however important. A 
fight for national existence is a more intimate concern with us, 
and necessarily so, than a fight for Germany’s oversea trade. 
Still, let us not forget that our vast commerce with foreign 
countries is itself an integral part of the national existence for 
which we are fighting, and that when the war is at an end the 
negotiations of the diplomatists when they discuss terms of peace 
must be guided by economic considerations. The wealth of 
Germany, as we have been told again and again, consists largely 
of paper ; and there is no doubt that nearly every banking institu- 
tion in Germany, and particularly in Prussia, has lent money for 
the purpose of developing industries on security which would not 
appeal to even the most speculative and liberal banking houses 
in this country. We may grant all this, but certain facts never- 
theless remain. 

For the time being the German producer is engaged in any- 
thing but production ; but sooner or later he must return to his 
work. Commercial development must go on, and the political 
fate of the German Empire will make little difference to its 
economic future. The Empire may split up into a dozen different 
States, each under a king or a governor ; it may be divided among 
France, Russia, Belgium, Denmark, and Holland, or it may 
remain as it is. What concerns the British manufacturer is the 
knowledge that no Power on earth can take away the iron and 
coal mines which have turned Westphalia into a second Lanca- 
shire, or prevent the crops from growing when the seed is sown 
again. After a temporary check, Germany’s industrial resources 
will be again exploited by somebody, under some form of govern- 
ment, and the competition from that part of the world will soon 
be as brisk as ever. We cannot forget that modern countries 
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‘settle down’ in a surprisingly short time after a war. The 
United States hardly felt the effects of the war with Spain; and 
Spain herself, in spite of the men and money she lost through 
the Cuban war, has since flourished so well that she wag 
able to wage a campaign against the Moors for nearly six 
years—a campaign which for at least three years was carried 
on with considerable vigour. Similarly, both Russia and Japan 
were making astonishing commercial and industrial progress 
within a few months of the signing of the peace treaty at Ports- 
mouth, and the Balkan States were resuming their normal 
economic characteristics, when unexpected political circumstances 
caused Servia and Greece to summon their soldiers to the colours 
once again. The present war, for all its wide extent and the 
numbers engaged, will not affect the world’s total production for 
more than a few months, though the position of international 
financial institutions like the Deutsche Bank will naturally be 
subject to considerable modification. That is a matter for the 
banker, the financier, and the speculator; the manufacturer is 
concerned primarily with production, though he too often forgets 
that the cost of food is an important if indirect item of his working 
expenses. 

A short return (White Paper No. 218), giving a few statistics 
relating to agricultural and mining production in 1893 and 1913 
(in some cases 1892 and 1912), was issued a few months ago. 
Part of the information in it may be usefully summarised as 
follows : 


United Kingdom! Germany United States | 





a ——_——_———} 


| Area under cultivation (crops of 


all kinds) in acres : 
1893. ° . ‘ . | 13,987,000 | 42,175,000 | 165,467,000 


EE cr. RATS 
| Quantity of wheat, barley, and | 
oats produced (in quarters): | 
Wheat, 1893. ; .| 7,597,000 | 14,523,000 | 62,361,000 
seer $ .| 7,175,000 | 20,023,000 | 85,747,000 | 
Barley, 1893. : ‘ 9,617,000 | 13,338,000 | 9,312,000 
» 1913 | 7,276,000 | 19,186,000 | 26,281,000 
Oats, 1893 : . | 21,023,000 | 33,505,000 | 65,683,000 
| » 19138 : 2 . | 20,600,000 | 60,187,000 | 166,539,000 
a] 


12,797,000 | 


45,414,000 | 243,374,000 | 


| 


| Mining (tons) : 
Coal, 1893 164,326,000 | 72,665,000 | 162,815,000 
» 1913 : . . | 287,412,000 | 188,433,000 | 504,464,000 
Pig iron, 1893 . : .| 6,977,000 4,906,000 7,125,000 
9 1913 . : .| 10,479,000 | 18,982,000 | 31,161,000 | 
Crude steel, 1893. . | 2,920,000 3,000,000 4,020,000 | 
” 19138. ‘ 6,903,000 | 18,654,000 | 32,760,000 | 

















These figures show that the area under cultivation decreased 
in the United Kingdom by 9 per cent., but increased in Germany 
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by 8 per cent., and in the United States by 47 per cent. ‘The 
decrease of wheat production in the United Kingdom during the 
twenty years given was 6 per cent., of barley 24 per cent., and 
of oats 2 percent. The increases were, respectively, 38 per cent., 
44 per cent., and 80 per cent. in Germany, and 37 per cent., 
182 per cent., and 154 per cent. in the United States. Our coal 
production increased by 75 per cent., but Germany’s coal pro- 
duction increased by 159 per cent. and that of the United States 
by 210 per cent. There are two other countries whose production 
of wheat and iron must also be taken into consideration, though 
they do not appear in the White Paper referred to. They are 
the Argentine Republic and Russia. In 1901 Argentina exported, 
for example, 904,289 tons of wheat; but by 1911 this figure had 
risen to 2,285,951 tons, and the increase since 1911 has been 
proportionate. In 1891 Russia produced 981,000 metric tons 
(2000 lbs.) of pig iron; by 1911 this figure had risen steadily to 
3,581,000 tons. The crude steel produced in Russia in 1891 
amounted to 429,000 metric tons, and in 1911 to 3,933,000 metric 
tons. As one of our chief competitors in the iron and steel trade 
Russia will soon be able to challenge us in many markets—she 
is already undercutting us in South America—and Argentina, 
which is now sending us more wheat and meat than the United 
States, will soon be sending us, if we do not bestir ourselves, 
more foodstuffs than the United States and Canada combined. 

If we bear these figures in mind we shall realise that in the 
course of the next few years, if the present circumstances con- 
tinue, we shall have to fight hard against two formidable 
competitors in the iron and steel markets, and that we shall be 
dependent upon one South American country for a large pro- 
portion of our foodstuffs. While we are fighting Germany for 
markets we shall also be fighting both Germany and the United 
States for food. It is officially stated that Germany imports 
agricultural products and foodstuffs to the value of well over 
300,000 ,000/.—a figure that will amaze many people—and, even 
when we make allowances for luxuries, wines, etc., we must 
admit that Germany has to seek necessary food supplies beyond 
her own borders to the value of between 180,000,000/. and 
200,000,000/. per annum. We must do the same thing ourselves 
to the extent of 280,000,0001. or more annually. Up to the 
beginning of the present century both Germany and England 
could look to the United States for grain products, but ten years 
has made a difference which has not yet been generally 
considered. 

In 1900 the population of the United States was 76,085,000, 
and last year it was estimated at 97,028,000. It has increased 
by over twenty millions in the last fourteen years, and by over 
15,000,000 in the last decade. There has not, however, in spite 
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of the vast production, been a corresponding increase in the total 
food supply of the country. At present 91 per cent. of the wheat. 
produced in the United States, and 98 per cent. of the maize, is 
being consumed on the spot. The dairy exports have decreased 
72 per cent. in the last six years, and since 1910 the imports of 
head of cattle have risen from 16,000 to 318,000. The result ig 
that Europe has turned to South America, and that the amount 
of British capital invested in Central and South America alone is 
now about 1,200,000,000I. 

Two conclusions are to be drawn from the facts set forth 
above. One is that we shall have to face severe competition in 
the world-market in consequence of the rapid development of 
the United States, as well as from the undercutting which German 
manufacturers will resort to, so far as they can, for the purpose 
of recovering their now suspended oversea trade; and another 
is that we must develop our own agricultural area. Even the 
industrial future of this country must be influenced to a great 
extent by our ability to support ourselves on home-produced food- 
stuffs, and to this end it is essential that tariffs for the benefit 
of agriculture shall be imposed as well as tariffs for the benefit 
of the manufacturer. Where the two interests clash, manu- 
facturing industry should give way to agriculture, and not vice 
versa. ‘There need be no question whatever, in spite of the 
alarmists, of a world-wide food famine if proper measures are 
taken for the development of agriculture ; but, as we have seen, 
the tendency in recent years has been for the agricultural 
countries to change gradually into industrial countries, and to 
look outside their own boundaries for food supplies. Mann- 
facturing industry undoubtedly yields larger profits; but agri- 
culture, since it is concerned with one of the primary needs of 
humanity, nevertheless remains the basis of the State. Germany, 
after the war, must impose a general high tariff, whether she 
wins or loses. Unless we are to witness military, naval and 
diplomatic miracles, she cannot possibly win such a decided 
victory as to be able to garner huge indemnities. A high tariff 
will naturally raise the cost of living and tend to increase the 
cost of manufactured articles. This, it may fairly be assumed, 
will give us an opportunity of risking an advance in the cost of 
living here by imposing a tax on food for the benefit of the 
British farmer. There is no reason, it must be said at once, 
why such a tariff should add exorbitantly, or even appreciably, 
to the cost of living ; and, while helping to maintain and develop 
what is still our greatest industry, it would give us a much-needed 
revenue. Further, a tariff on foodstuffs, unlike a tariff on raw 
material, would not add directly to the cost of manufactured 
goods. Tariffs which added to the cost of manufactured goods 
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would, of course, place us at a disadvantage in foreign markets as 
compared with the United States, and even Germany. 

Unfortunately—for it is a national question every whit as 
much as the war is a national question—the tariff reform pro- 
gramme has been associated with one particular party ; and that 
party, as the result of an unintelligent and ill-considered propa- 
ganda, not to speak of intrigues, has made a sad work of what 
might have been a magnificent scheme of agricultural and, 
subsequently, of industrial regeneration. It is not easy to 
account for the mistakes which were made, unless we content 
ourselves with what appears to be the obvious explanation— 
yiz. that the subjects connected with the tariff reform movement 
were handled by men who did not understand them sufficiently 
well. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s practical retirement from 
public life in 1906 did not check the new economic propaganda. 
The appointment of Mr. Bonar Law as leader of the Unionist 
party was, one might have thought, intended to emphasise more 
than ever the urgent necessity of bringing home to the people of 
the country every possible argument in favour of a change in 
our tariff system. ‘T'wo years ago, nevertheless, it was whispered 
that to advocate tariff reform meant losing elections ; one candi- 
date after another quietly dropped the subject, and only a small 
band of enthusiasts continued to urge its importance at meetings 
and in the Press. Yet it must be admitted that certain aspects 
of the tariff reform movement—and those its most important 
aspects—could, up to the declaration of war, find attentive 
listeners when properly explained. It should be emphasised 
that the average hack-speaker of the Unionist party who has 
-been advocating tariffs in the parks or at street corners is not 
a man capable of commanding the confidence of a typical crowd, 
and that the leaflets and pamphlets issued by the Central Office 
on the subject are puerile. The ‘literature’ supplied by the 
Tariff Reform League itself, to tell the whole truth, is not much 
better. It is, no doubt, a difficult and expensive matter to keep 
scores of leaflets up to date; but unless this can be done, unless 
old facts, arguments and figures can be continually reinforced 
with new, it is useless sending propagandist ‘literature’ out. 
The information in Monthly Notes on Tariff Reform, while con- 
venient and authoritative so far as it goes, is not likely to appeal 
to the average voter. 

These things apart, what has become of the tariff reform 
propaganda? ‘The word appears to have gone forth from head- 
quarters early in 1912 that it was to be mentioned publicly as 
little as possible, and at least two editors of my acquaintance 
(one of a penny daily and another of a weekly sixpenny) have 
been personally desired by influential members of the Unionist 
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Party not to give undue prominence to the movement. The 
explanation of this is not to be found in the attention which the 
Unionist Party has had to devote to Home Rule or Labour or 
any other problem. It is clear enough—and could be proved if 
necessary from the publications of tariff reform bodies—that 
when the details of the new economic scheme came to be dis- 
cussed there was a hopeless division of opinion between the 
agricultural and the manufacturing interests. In an article 
published in this Review in March last,’ I tried to show (with 
some little success, if I may judge from the subsequent comments 
of the Westminster Gazette) that it was through the manu- 
facturing system, especially in its later developments, that alien 
influences had been able to fasten themselves strongly on our 
national life, and that the strengthening of English nationality 
and character would have to be achieved through the land and 
everything connected with it—the old families, the traditional 
influences, the hereditary principle in the House of Lords. 

It is this highly important moral aspect of the change in our 
fiscal system which has received no attention whatever from the 
orthodox spokesmen of the tariff reform movement. Lip-service 
alone has been paid, in a vague way, to ‘ Empire’ and ‘ ideals’; 
but the tariff reform ideal of empire and nationality has never 
been defined. As for the English race and its mission in the 
world, it seems to have been left out of the reckoning altogether. 
To show the relationship between this new economics and the 
national character is the task which should have been attempted 
before purely sordid appeals were made to the agriculturist and 
the manufacturer to look after their material interests. This 
may be the greatest commercial nation in the world, but it has 
usually taken something more than an appeal to materialism to ~ 
move it. Even if we admit that an appeal to material interests 
is not to be neglected, we must confess that the official attitude 
of the tariff reform group towards agriculture was not likely to 
have any considerable effect. In one of his first speeches on the 
subject Mr. Chamberlain raised the hopes of the farmers and 
of all interested in the development of our agricultural industry 
when he said ‘If you want to give a preference to the Colonies 
you must put a tax on food.’ The whittling down of all that 
this promise implied followed very soon afterwards. In the first 
exuberance of their economic discovery the tariff reformers 
promised not only that the farmer would secure higher prices 
for his products under tariff reform, and that the farm labourer 
would receive higher wages out of the higher profits, but also that 
the cost of food should not be increased to the forty million odd 
consumers in the country. No juggling with figures representing 

**Toryism and the Next Election.’ 
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tea duties and so forth could explain the contradiction, especially 
when it was said, as it was said at first, that bacon and maize 
should not be taxed because bacon was the food of the poor and 
maize was a raw material, and that therefore the prices of those 
articles should be kept as low as possible. 

Whatever the Unionist party as a whole may have thought of 
the claims of agriculture under tariff reform, the manufacturing 
interests secured the upper hand after a few years, and the Edin- 
burgh Compromise definitely shelved the farmers for an indefinite 

iod. It is amusing to compare the scant ceremony with which 
agriculture has recently been treated with the promises held 
out to the farming community a few years ago. ‘I propose,’ 
said Mr. Chamberlain at Glasgow (October 6, 1902), ‘to put 
_a low duty on foreign corn; no duty at all on the corn coming 
from our British possessions. But I propose to put a low duty 
on foreign corn, not exceeding two shillings a quarter... . I 
propose to put a small tax of about 5 per cent. on foreign meat 
and dairy produce.” These proposals had been ill-considered. 
The very experts who were asked to give evidence before the 
Tariff Reform Commission urged, for the most part, that a tax 
on foreign wheat as high as 5s., or 78. 6d., or even 10s. a quarter, 
would have to be imposed before the English farmer would benefit. 
Further—as, without the evidence of expert witnesses, even any 
ordinary calculations will show—British meat and dairy produce 
could not be protected from foreign competition unless the duties 
imposed were in the neighbourhood of 15 to 20 per cent. at the 
least. There was one other consideration which embarrassed the 
tariff reformers. The farmers whose advice was sought were 
almost unanimous in pointing out that if they were to be protected 
at all they must be protected from the colonial exporter as well as 
from the ‘ foreigner.’ 

Whatever these proposals might have led to, the Radical cry 
of ‘dear loaf’ struck such terror into the pusillanimous hearts 
of many Unionist leaders and supporters of the party that an 
attempt was made, in 1912, to get rid of the ‘ food tax’ imputa- 
tion. At an Albert Hall meeting on the 14th of November of 
that year Lord Lansdowne had said: ‘If the Colonies ask us to 
give them a moderate duty upon foreign wheat, sufficient to 
bring into our markets the great, unlimited granaries of Canada 
and Australia, we shall not be deterred from examining their 
proposal by the mere statement that it will involve the taxation 
of food, and that all food taxes are unholy things.’ This was 
going very far from Mr. Chamberlain’s original promises. On 
the 23rd of November, however, a Liberal, Mr. Tom Taylor, was 
returned for Bolton, and it was thought that the attempt to 
repudiate the ‘ food taxes’ had not been sufficiently explicit. On 
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the 16th of December, therefore, Mr. Bonar Law sought to 
explain that what Lord Lansdowne really meant was : 

If our countrymen entrust us with power we do not intend to impose 
food duties. What we intend to do is to call a conference of the Colonies 
to consider the whole question of preferential trade, and the question 
whether or not food duties will be imposed will not arise until these 
negotiations are completed. We are told that the Colonies have made no 
offer, that they do not wish for such an arrangement. If that is true, 
no food duties will be imposed in any circumstances. 

This endeavour to transfer the onus of the food taxes on to 
the Colonies was resented by our oversea possessions, and the 
position of the party had to be shifted again when a memorial, 
signed by practically all the Unionist members in the House of 
Commons, was presented to Mr. Bonar Law, urging that food 
taxes should not be made an issue at the next general election. ° 
This petition, received by Mr. Bonar Law on the 10th of 
January 1913, was answered by him on the 14th. He consented, 
if returned to power at the next general election, not to impose 
food duties until the subject had formed an issue at a subsequent 
general election. This answer was supplemented by the Edin- 
burgh Compromise speech (January 24, 1913) and by a statement 
in Our Flag (March 1914). Mr. Law said, at Edinburgh, that if 
the Unionists were returned to power they would : 

(1) ‘Impose a moderate tariff—lower than exists now 
in any industrial country in the world—on foreign manu- 
factured goods. 

(2) ‘Give to the Dominions the largest preference which 
is possible without the imposition of new duties upon food. 
We shall impose no new duties on the food of the people, 
but, on the contrary, take off some of the food duties. 

(3) ‘Endeavour to establish Imperial co-operation in 
trade as well as defence.’ 

In the March (1914) number of Our Flag it was stated that 
the average tax on manufactured goods would be 10 per cent. 
Once more it was said that no new duties would be imposed 
on food products, but that part of the revenue derived from the 
new tariffs would be used for reducing the burdens of agriculture. 

And this, after eleven years of exhaustive inquiries, innumer- 
able speeches, profound conferences, and bitter agitation, this 
was all that the party could promise to the classes and the industry 
which have always formed the backbone of the nation, and 
always will! No system of tariffs or taxation that neglects our 
agriculture can possibly benefit the nation as a whole. When, 
too, we mention agriculture we must not forget that there are 
three classes to be considered: the landlords, the farmers, and 
the labourers. No demagogue can now sincerely criticise land- 
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lords as landlords were once criticised. We find a word or two 
of sympathy for them even in the final report of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Departmental Committee on Local Taxation in England 
and Wales, issued at the end of March last. As for the farmers, 
everyone knows how their profits have fallen. It is questionable 
whether money invested in land under present conditions yields 
more than from 24 per cent. to 3 per cent., and land cannot be 
developed unless a great deal more capital is sunk in it. The 
burden of rates alone which the land has now to bear is a sufficient 
commentary on the proposals—such as those of the single taxers— 
for increased land taxation. In 1896, when the Agricultural 
Rating Act was passed, the total amount of rates on agricultural 
land was about 2,700,000!., or 2s. 3d. in the pound. Since 1896 
those rates have increased from 2,700,0001. to 4,200,000l., or 
about 3s. 6d. in the pound. In an attempt to relieve agriculture 
of part of the burden the Exchequer contributed annually, under 
the Rating Act, 1,350,0001.; but the heavy increase in the rates 
has nullified this relief. 

There is no doubt that agriculture can be greatly assisted by 
the application of several suggestions which have been put forward 
from time to time—e.g. co-operation, profit-sharing, land credit 
banks, and the like. Experience has shown that it is difficult 
to induce English farmers to take up such schemes as that which 
Sir Horace Plunkett and Mr. G. W. Russell have applied with 
such wonderful success in Ireland ; and we are not likely to see 
in England, for a considerable time at least, the counterpart of 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society working on the same 
scale. The new conditions in agriculture, however, will almost 
inevitably compel farmers to consider some form of co-operation. 
The late Sir Richard Cooper, in a little-known pamphlet, 
proposed a highly ingenious scheme for the restoration to villages 
of their common land, and for the granting of a bounty to farmers 
who kept large reserves of wheat—two suggestions which would 
at once assist the small owner by enabling him to graze his stock 
on common land, and by holding out an inducement to him to 
place a greater amount of soil under wheat. Had this suggestion 
been carried out we should have had large reserves of wheat 
when the war broke out so suddenly, and the presence of such 
a ‘war stock’ would certainly have prevented the panic which 
there is no doubt was felt in England for a few days in the early 
part of August. 

The unanimity with which the political parties combined to 
defend the country from armed invasion leads one to hope that 
they may again be induced to combine with the aim of saving 
the country from a more insidious foe. We cannot compete 


with manufacturing nations in any part of the world for any 
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market unless we have taken steps to safeguard our food supplies 
at home, and to secure the stability of our agriculture by the 
imposition of adequate food tariffs. The Unionists cannot alone 
carry out a scheme of tariff reform unless they entirely change 
their methods and principles. They began with an unsound 
economic scheme, which became still more unsound after it had 
been considered and reconsidered by incompetent committees 
and commissions and professors. It was a scandal to try to 
reconcile benefits for agriculturists with economic fallacies 
devised for the comfort of manufacturers and consumers. It 
was a still greater scandal to toy with the agricultural vote for 
a year or two, and then to drop it when it was thought that an 
appeal to the towns would serve the purpose better. But no 
words are sufficient to describe the scandal of dropping tariff 
reform altogether, forbidding references to it in the Press, and 
pacifying (as we are told has been the case) some of its foremost 
advocates by promises of places, chiefly under-secretaryships, in 
the next Unionist Government. 

As the large manufacturing interests are generally Liberal 
in politics (Lord Cowdray, Sir William Lever, Lord Joicey, 
Messrs. Cadbury, Sir John Brunner, Sir Alfred Mond, etc.), and 
the agricultural interests generally Conservative, there arises the 
necessity for a joint examination of the tariff problem. It is easy 
to speak, as some writers have already spoken, of the disappear- 
ance of German trade overseas. If German trade overseas ‘ dis- 
appeared’ to-morrow, we should still have a keen and ruthless 
competitor in the United States. The price of our exports must 
be regulated primarily by the cost of living, and only in the second 
place by the tariff operations of our neighbours. This is the 
main reason—apart from considerations of health and morals— 
why our agriculture is so important to us, and why recognition 
should no longer be withheld from it. 

J. M. KENNEDY. 
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On the result of the war in which we are now engaged hangs 
not only the destiny of the centre but that of the whole British 
Empire, a fact brought vividly before our minds by the seizure, 
early in the campaign, of German colonies by the forces of the 
Crown. It will be generally admitted that the task has not 
proved very formidable, but the ease and quickness as well as the 
complete success of the movements provide a lesson which it 
seems to me this country will do well to note. 

What is that lesson? Itisthis. That itis urgently necessary 
to provide our great Dominions oversea with a sufficient popula- 
tion, and to people them, as far as possible, with British stock. 
For no one can deny that closely and intimately connected with 
the question of adequate population is that of adequate defence. 
Fortifications, local forces, naval and military, have their value, 
but an empty continent is a menace to its own safety. On the 
other hand, population means strength in numbers, wealth, and 
moral power, features of the situation that go far towards warding 
off attack except in conditions most unfavourable to the party 
attacking. 

Australia is admittedly difficult of occupation by a foreign 
Power, but its immunity from attack is seriously jeopardised by 
a scarcity of population. Take, for instance, the Northern Terri- 
tory ; an area equal in extent to that of France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland and Italy all put together. Suppose, for the 
sake of argument, a hostile State were desirous of acquiring a 
footing in that part of Australia, would not the absence of popula- 
tion handicap it from the standpoint of defence? Commenting 
on this matter just before the Commonwealth took over its 
administration the Melbourne Age said : 


For eight years past the acquisition and development of the Northern 
Territory of the Commonwealth has been acknowledged to be one of the 
most urgent of our national duties. It is a matter that should have 
been settled at any time during the last six or seven years by a sensible 
arrangement between the two authorities involved. But each attempt has 
been muddled and bungled, with the result that our Far North is as empty 
to-day as fifty years ago. 
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Successive military and civil authorities, including Lord 
Kitchener and Mr. Roosevelt, have urged upon the Common. 
wealth Government to beware of an ‘empty north,’ but the 
Federal Parliament has been at no pains to introduce settlers 
or press on development. It may be that the Northern Terri- 
tory, or part of it, is not suitable for white labour. If that be 
so, would it not be wiser to amend the White Australia Policy 
and sanction the employment of indentured labour, as was done 
in Queensland with such conspicuous success before the days of 
federation? ‘To leave a large and rich country like the Northern 
Territory practically derelict is opposed not only to local progress 
and prosperity, but imperils the security of all Australia, and 
is a source of weakness to our national chain of Imperial Defence. 

But the want of population is not confined to one corner of 
Australia, it extends to Australia as a whole. It seems hardly 
credible that a country containing over 3,000,000 square miles, 
of which no inconsiderable portion is capable of settlement, should 
possess a population under 5,000,000, or about 1} persons to the 
square mile. Speaking at Ballarat as far back as 1906, Mr. 
Deakin, then Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, said, and 
said rightly, ‘ What are the people of Australia in comparison to 
this great territory? A mere handful. Look at the ten thousand 
millions of acres which have hardly had a foot upon them.’ Since 
then it is satisfactory to note that the population has increased 
by several hundreds of thousands. But even with this added 
number Mr. Deakin’s words are as true to-day as they were then. 

Frequent appeals have been made to the Commonwealth and 
the States Governments to make good the omission. ‘The key- 
note of a white Australia,’ said the Sydney Sun in 1911, ‘isa 
strong and vigorous policy of immigration.’ And the same organ 
went on to say : 

The largest unpeopled area left in the world to-day is within Australian 
bounds, and the principle being recognised among the nations that only 
effective occupation can justify retention of territory, it follows that our 
pressing need is for immigration—for men and women to fill up our waste 
places, and not only assist us to occupy the land effectively, but help to 
make the word Australia stand for strong nationhood rather than as the 
title of a mere geographical division of the globe. 


Later on the Sydney Stock and Station Journal (December 
1912) pointed out : 


The brainiest men in Australia and the keenest critics overseas are for 
ever declaring that our big island continent can never become a great 
country unless our population is very considerably augmented. Australia 
is one of the most fertile countries of the world, while her mineral 
resources are so great that frequent periodical discoveries show that it is 
impossible to estimate the dimensions of her stores of hidden wealth. Such 
4 country as this has but a mere handful of people to develop and protect it. 
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On a still more recent occasion Sir Newton J. Moore, Agent- 
General for Western Australia, then Prime Minister of that State, 
speaking to a London audience, said : 


It would be in flat negation of every lesson of history to suppose that a 
handful of 300,000 people’ will be permitted to hold a magnificent 
territory of a million square miles in perpetual emptiness. We cannot 
have progress, we cannot have settlement, we cannot have defence without 
population, and we cannot have population without immigration. Our very 
existence depends on population. 


Similarly we have prominent statesmen, past and present, on 
this side advocating emigration to the Dominions. As far back 
as 1874, Lord Randolph Churchill announced, I think in his elec- 
tion address at Woodstock, that he would support all efforts tend- 
ing to facilitate the means of emigration, and at the same time 
strengthen and consolidate the ties which unite the Colonies to 
the Mother Country. Thirty years later the present Prime 
Minister, speaking at the Imperial Conference, informed the 
Dominions’ representatives that emigration was a most important 
matter, ‘one in which there ought to be constant co-operation 
between the Imperial authorities and the different local com- 
munities.” And he added ‘I mention this as an illustration of 
the ways in which we not only might, but ought to, develop and 
promote better commercial relations between all parts of the 
Empire.’ 

Lastly, we have the testimony of the Sovereign himself. 
Addressing one of the most representative audiences ever gathered 
together in the City of London, and with all the freshness of the 
scenes he had just witnessed before him, his Majesty, as Prince 
of Wales, referred to the importance of developing the outlying 
portions of our great estate. Reminding us that the one all-pre- 
vailing and all-pressing demand in the Dominions was, as it is 
to-day, ‘ want of population,’ King George went on to mention the 
boundless tracts of country yet unexplored, hidden mineral wealth 
calling for development, vast expanses of virgin soil ready to yield 
profitable crops to the settlers. 


These [he observed] can be enjoyed under conditions of healthy living, 
liberal laws, free institutions, in exchange for the overcrowded cities and 
almost hopeless struggle for existence, which, alas! too often is the lot of 
many in the old country. ; 


One condition, and one only, the Dominions made—that we 
should send them suitable emigrants, a condition his Majesty 
thoroughly endorsed. And summing up his remarks on the need of 


? Sir Newton was speaking of his own State—Western Australia. 
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a continuous flow of suitable emigrants from the Motherland to 
the Colonies, the King said : ‘ By this means we may still further 
strengthen, or at all events pass on unimpaired, that pride of 
race, that unity of sentiment and purpose, that feeling of common 
loyalty and obligation, which knit together and alone can main- 
tain the integrity of our Empire.’ Surely no loftier or more 
stirring appeal was ever made by a monarch to his people. But 
how barren have been the results so far as concerns Australia. 

In the earlier days of Australian settlement State-aided immi- 
gration played an important part in the programmes of the 
different Colonies. This ceased in Tasmania in 1891, and for the 
time being in Victoria in 1873, and in South Australia in 1886. 
In New South Wales general State aid was discontinued in 1887, 
but men who had arrived under that system and were still residing 
in New South Wales were permitted, by special regulation, 
to send for their wives and families, a certain amount of passage 
money, graduated according to the age of the immigrant, being 
required to be paid in each case. Under these provisions some 
two thousand immigrants received State assistance between 1888 
and 1899 inclusive. From 1900 to 1905 no State aid was given, but 
from 1906 onwards help was again afforded. In Queensland and 
Western Australia, although varying considerably in volume from 
year to year, assistance has been provided for many years past. 
The policy of assisting immigrants, which in the case of Vic- 
toria had practically ceased in 1873, has been reintroduced of 
recent years; and in South Australia the principle was again 
conceded in 1911.? The total number of immigrants from earliest 
times up to the end of 1918, the cost of whose introduction has 
been wholly or partly borne by Australia, may be placed approxi- 
mately at 810,000. 

As regards the help given on this side by way of State aid 
towards peopling Australia with British stock, there is not very 
much to record. Between 1820 and 1878 moneys were occa- 
sionally voted for immigration purposes, and grants from the rates 
for the same object have received parliamentary sanction since 
1834. The Local Government Act, 1888, also empowered the 
County Councils to advance funds for immigration, and a similar 
provision was inserted in the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905. 
But so apathetic was the Imperial Legislature towards the ques- 
tion of migration within the Empire that in these enactments no 
territorial limit seems to have been placed on disbursements, with 
the result that it remained open to the local authorities, if so in- 
clined, to spend the ratepayers’ money on emigrating persons of 
British birth to the United States of America. In some cases 


* Official Year-Book of the Commonwealth of Australia for 1901-1912. By 
G. H. Knibbs, C.M.G. 1913. 
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this was actually done by Boards of Guardians and the expense 
sanctioned by the Local Government Board. 

Little harm, however, in this respect has occurred, as the 
Guardians—if we except the assistance given towards placing 
‘orphaned and deserted children’ in Canada, and at a later date 
towards defraying the cost of their inspection by Canadian officials 
—have never made any wide use of their emigrating powers, while 
the County Councils have done nothing at all in that direction. 
Moreover, of recent times the expenditure of Poor Law funds for 
emigrating purposes has been confined by regulation to persons 
proceeding to the oversea Dominions, and no payments have been 
made by the administrators of the Unemployed Workmen Act 
except under the same conditions. 

Regarding the allocation of moneys voted by Parliament in the 
last century, no account seems to have been kept indicating the 
destination of emigrants assisted in this way. The same may be 
said as to the assistance given by the Poor Law Authorities. 
Ample figures, however, are available as to the destination of 
emigrants sent out under the Unemployed Workmen Act, but 
seeing that only during the last few years has Australia been 
recognised by the distributing centres as an outlet for emigrants, 
the number going to Australia through this channel! cannot exceed 
a few thousands. 

These facts show the small dimensions of State effort on this 
side to furnish Australia with a population British-born. In fact, 
migration, whether to Australia or to Canada, other than that of 
persons not requiring assistance, has been left almost entirely to 
the voluntary societies, who deserve all praise for their patriotism 
and the unceasing care taken by them to see that only suitable 
emigrants are sent out under their auspices. Incomprehensible 
as it may seem, this Imperial work, which rightly belongs to the 
State, is being carried out mainly by private enterprise. With- 
out the aid of the voluntary societies thousands of families now 
helping to build up the Empire in Australia and Canada would 
have been compelled to eke out a precarious existence in this 
country or have drifted into the ranks of the permanently unem- 
ployed, with the inevitable result of becoming chargeable to the 
rates. 

No doubt the initial mistake has been in regarding emigration 
and immigration as separate causes instead of one and the same 
cause. Instead of thinking imperially, both sides have thought 
only of their own wants and their own requirements. I had 
hoped, in 1907, to see a change in this respect, and I confess my 
expectations ran high when it was announced that his Majesty’s 
Government had themselves proposed emigration as a subject for 
discussion at the forthcoming Imperial Conference, and that the 
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Commonwealth of Australia had tabulated a resolution going to 
the root of the issue—co-operation between the Imperial and 
Dominion Governments. Everything, in fact, so far as could be 
seen, was marching towards the goal of combined action. Yet 
the case was hardly called on before it tumbled to pieces 
like a house of cards. True, the resolution, ably proposed by Mr, 
Deakin, was approved, and it was officially recorded ‘that it is 
desirable to encourage British emigrants to proceed to British 
Colonies rather than to foreign countries, and that the Imperial 
Government be requested to co-operate with any Colonies desiring 
immigrants in assisting suitable persons to emigrate.’ But that 
is all that was done. There the matter began and there it ended. 
No actual proposals came either from the Federal Government of 
Australia or from the Dominion Government of Canada, and all 
that emanated from the Home Government was the singularly 
unconvincing statement made by the late President of the Local 
Government Board, Mr. Burns, ‘ that his Majesty’s Government 
are considering how far they can adopt the report of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee, one of whose recommendations is the 
reorganisation of the Emigrants’ Information Office.’ 

Needless to say, the report in question has never been adopted, 
nor any attempt made to reorganise the Emigrants’ Informa- 
tion Office. ‘That office remains to-day the same as it was then, a 
most useful and successful agency for the distribution of literature 
and the giving of general advice, but possessing no executive 
power and having no control over the emigration of persons from 
the British Isles. For my own part, I never believed any reforms 
were intended, and in this conclusion I am supported by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, who, when questioned by me 
three years later across the floor of the House of Commons as to 
whether the Government intended to make good the statements 
made by Mr. Burns in 1907, replied by throwing over his colleague 
and every pledge he had given on behalf of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

At the 1911 Imperial Conference the Commonwealth repre- 
sentative again moved the resolution passed on the previous 
occasion, with the additional words ‘that the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies be requested to nominate representatives of the 
Dominions to the Committee of the Emigrants’ Information 
Office.’ It is hardly necessary to say that the additional words 
are a dead letter. It goes without saying that Mr. Burns made 
an interesting statement, but unfortunately it had nothing to do 
with the resolution. In fact, his energy was directed towards 
combating the question of State aid. First of all he announced 
that ‘ State-aided emigration, as far as money is concerned, is not 
favourably regarded by the Mother Country,’ a statement which, 
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unless qualified, as I shall presently show, must be regarded as 
incorrect. It may, of course, be that he was thinking of more 
recent times, and drew a distinction between Exchequer grants 
and expenditure out of local rates. For myself I see no difference. 
Emigration is a national, not a local, movement, and if the prin- 
ciple of assistance be conceded when provided by the ratepayers, 
why should it be withheld when provided by the taxpayers? 

Then Mr. Burns told the Conference that ‘State aid was not 
asked for at the last Conference, and I do not think this Conference 
expresses any desire for it.’ Here again I join issue. Mr. 
Deakin’s speech certainly suggested financial aid from this 
country, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier said ‘ it goes without saying that 
if the Imperial Government were prepared to help and assist us 
financially we would only be too glad to co-operate with them.’ 
No doubt Mr. Burns was speaking from his brief and wished to 
draw the Dominion representatives into his net, a manoeuvre 
he very cleverly accomplished. In this operation he was materi- 
ally aided by Mr. Harcourt, who adroitly amended the resolution 
by omitting the word ‘assisting,’ as it looked like a demand for 
State-aided emigration from here, which he was sure was not 
the intention of the proposal. 

Canada has felt the absence of joint action far less than 
Australia, and for many reasons. Canada lies but a short 
distance from these shores, whereas Australia is distant 12,000 
miles from the base of operations. Fast and frequent communi- 
cation for many years has been available for emigrants leaving 
this country for Canada, while the voyage to Australia, more 
especially in the case of emigrant ships, is one of long duration. 
Then there is a wide difference in the cost of a passage to Canada 
compared with Australia. And although to some extent this has 
been minimised in certain cases by the Australian State Govern- 
ments, the want of continuity in their immigration policies has 
proved a severe stumbling-block in the way of securing their share 
of the emigrants leaving this country for the Dominions oversea. 

Nor do I speak from my own book alone. Sir George Reid, 
High Commissioner for the Commonwealth, dealing with this 
very matter in his last annual report,* does not hesitate to point 
out that the greatest deterrent to Australian emigration is ‘the 
constant changing of the conditions under which passages are 
granted.’ If emigration to Australia is to maintain the popularity 
it gained in this country a year or so ago, continuity of policy. is 
a necessity. I know and appreciate the difficulty, but perhaps it 
might be overcome by placing Australian emigration more imme- 
diately under the control of the Commonwealth Government, the 


> (The Commonwealth of Australia) Third Annual Report of the High Com- 
missioner of the Commonwealth in the United Kingdom. 1913. 
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necessary transfer of land for settlement purposes being made by 
the different States. 

No one can round off sentences better than Mr. Asquith, no 
one can orate more effectively than Mr. Deakin and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, but neither these oversea statesmen nor their successors 
nor the Prime Minister have yet secured us a common platform 
for the discussion of emigration and immigration. 

It seems to be forgotten that the ownership of property carries 
with it responsibilities defined by usage, and varying in degree 
with the extent and value of the property involved, but similar 
in character, whether the owner be an individual or a State. 
Applying this principle to the British Empire, an estate in which 
every Briton, be he domiciled in the Motherland or in the King’s 
Dominions oversea, has a life interest with direct reversion to his 
descendants, it follows that upon the British race, jointly and 
severally, devolve the responsibilities attaching to the ownership 
of this vast inheritance. By force of circumstances the Empire 
is split up into different communities, the affairs of each being 
administered by separate Governments, to whom is entrusted the 
work of fulfilling these responsibilities. But in no case is the 
British Government relieved from the duty of taking action when- 
ever one or other of these communities is found neglecting the 
moiety entrusted to its management. A primary duty of owner- 
ship is to develop the estate in possession, and in a country with- 
out adequate population for that purpose there can be no proper 
development. Manifestly, then, a duty devolves upon the Home 
Government to see that the different portions of the Empire are 
sufficiently populated. And the requirements of the case further 
demand that, as far as possible, the population in every instance 
should be British-born. 

Another suggestion I should like to make, and not for the first © 
time, is that a system of Imperial Labour Exchanges be institu- 
ted. Surely it is not impossible that Labour Exchanges here 
should co-operate with similar Exchanges in the Colonies? In 
this way labour not required in the Motherland might be directed 
to openings in the oversea Dominions. One great difficulty emi- 
grating organisations in this country have to contend with is that 
of finding assured work for the would-be emigrant at his own 
trade. If a man be a farmer or a farm labourer, especially if he 
has a little money, the matter is easy enough; but all persons 
degirous of emigrating are not of the farming class, while in nine 
cases out of ten the emigrant is desirous of following the same 
calling in the Dominions as he has been following here, or at any 
rate a calling akin to his own. If he cannot obtain a promise of 
work in that capacity he not infrequently postpones his emigra- 
tion, with the almost certain result that he spends all his savings 
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without getting a job, and then asks to be emigrated in any 
capacity, a request which it is not always possible to gratify. 

With the old regulations in force in Canada, a man, if respect- 
able and physically strong, might safely count upon obtaining 
work upon a Canadian farm. But once on the other side, some 
emigrants not infrequently represented that they had been 
promised work at their own trade, thus bringing discredit on their 
benefactors and placing Canadian officials in a difficult position, 
as these men had authority only to place immigrants on farms, 
and for that service alone could they claim payment of their fees. 
In these circumstances it was not surprising that, when the 
experiences of the employment agents in Canada came to be 
related to headquarters, misunderstandings resulted and desir- 
ables and undesirables became hopelessly mixed. If our Labour 
Exchanges had been linked up with similar Exchanges in Canada 
that kind of thing would never have happened. 

Should my suggestion be carried out, it would be advisable to 
avoid entrusting the management of the oversea Exchanges to 
‘politicals.’ In Canada the superintending work might well remain 
with the Dominion Immigration Department. Similarly, in 
Australia, the institution of Labour Exchanges need entail no 
change in the personnel of the Immigration Departments in the 
various States. In every instance it would be wise to utilise the 
existing machinery. The head officials in each case would then 
correspond by cable with the official representative of their 
Government in London, who would make known the require- 
ments to the Board of Trade, leaving that Department to circulate 
the information amongst the Labour Exchanges in this country. 
Some procedure of this kind would meet the situation, while the 
fact of official channels being used would effectually prevent any 
flooding of the labour market on the other side, or men being 
engaged here to take the place of strikers in the Dominions. 

Much has been written, and much has been said, about 
the solidarity of labour. The proposition here suggested would 
be a means to that end, so it is difficult to imagine any opposi- 
tion from within the fold on either side. Again, in Imperial 
Exchanges we have a practical way, and one involving no poli- 
tical difficulties, by which closer union may be directly promoted. 
Once establish Imperial Labour Exchanges, and it would not be 
possible to charge Colonial labour with a desire to keep out the 
Home worker, nor could labour in the Motherland any longer rank 
itself officially against emigration. 

Moreover, Imperial Labour Exchanges would afford a useful 
object-lesson for preachers of Imperial unity, and their establish- 
ment would remove much of the misunderstanding now existing 
in the labour mind as to the true meaning of Imperialism. Hence 
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forth the voice that speaketh would not be that of a handful of 
trade unionists in one part of the Empire, or of a handful of 
trade unionists in another part of the Empire; it would be the 
voice of Imperial labour, the voice of the Empire itself. Empire 
labour would succeed Home and Colonial labour, and an impor- 
tant and useful step have been taken towards the consummation 
of Imperial Federation. 

Some years ago I made a similar proposal in the columns of 
the Morning Post; and when Mr. Churchill, then President of 
the Board of Trade, introduced the Labour Exchanges Bill in the 
House of Commons he practically adopted my suggestion, for he 
said : 

Another link of co-ordination is that of the National Labour Exchanges 
of this country with those of the Colonies. I propose to consult with the 
Agents-General of the various self-governing Colonies to see in what way 
information could be exchanged between the Emigration Offices and any 
Labour Exchanges in the Colonies and the Exchanges set up here. Look- 
ing forward to the future there is no reason why there should not be not 
merely a national but ultimately a completely Imperial system of Labour 
Exchanges to enable people to go from this country to the Colonies and 
from the Colonies to this country with very much more precise information 
than they can possibly obtain at present. 


In pursuance of this policy, his successor, Mr., now Lord, 
Buxton, brought forward a resolution at the last Imperial Con- 
ference, but the change was one the Dominion representatives 
found difficulty in handling. The suggestion met with little sup- 
port ; even the proposal of the Commonwealth Prime Minister to 
form a sub-committee to consider the question went no further 
than a pious opinion. But circumstances alter cases, and I should 
not be surprised if on the next occasion that the Dominion repre- 
sentatives meet together in the heart of the Empire a more reason- 
able view will be taken, and perhaps it may be that the suggestion 
will be accepted. 

But in dealing with the vital question of peopling Australia 
from British stock, I should not be doing my duty if I did not 
point out that at the present moment persons engaged in city 
occupations form too large a proportion of the population. It is 
in the rural districts the pinch is felt, there the great need of 
population is ever present. And I think I am expressing the opinion 
held by Australians generally when I say that the best means 
of developing that part of the Empire is to initiate and carry out 
schemes of land settlement. In this connexion I may quote the 
report of the Dominions Royal Commission : ‘The town popula- 
tion of Australia is excessive. . . . Government action, in en- 
couraging migration, should be directed to the introduction of 
those who will become primary producers.’ The report further 
adds, and with perfect soundness, that persons emigrating from 
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the Motherland to the Commonwealth should be able to go out 
‘either to a ready-made farm or a farm on the shares system.’ 
For a long time Australia has been the wool-exporting centre of 
the Empire, and, as we have been told elsewhere, there appears 
to be no reason why it should not take the same leading place 
with regard to meat, butter, and cheese. The one thing neces- 
sary is a rapid increase in the farming population. 

Some of the States, notably- Victoria, have done a wea deal 
in the direction of assisting the would-be farmer, but on the whole 
persons desiring to take up land in Australia appear to be left te 
their own resources. I think I am correct in saying that in New 
South Wales the man who wants to make a start as a farmer 
has to take his chance of finding a farm in the market on his 
arrival. Failing this, he must wait his turn in a Government 
land lottery, which may mean that for some time he will draw 
nothing but blanks, and even if he be successful in the draw he 
will have to face regulations and conditions which may not 
altogether appeal to him. The British Immigration League of 
Australia set themselves the task of formulating a plan to meet 
these difficulties. Having secured the co-operation of many lead- 
ing citizens of New South Wales, the League opened negotiations 
in London with the Central Emigration Board with a view of 
the two Associations taking up together the question of land 
settlement in Australia, and showing what can be done by private 
enterprise. 

At the annual meeting of the Central Emigration Board held 
at Grosvenor House a few months ago, Mr. Easton, Honorary 
Secretary of the Immigration League of Australia, explained the 
scheme it is proposed te inaugurate with a view of attracting an 
agricultural population to Australia. Briefly, the scheme is to 
form a limited liability company with the object of purchasing 
land in New South Wales for settlement purposes. The capital 
of the company to be 1,000,000I., divided into shares of 1I. each, 
3000001. being offered to the public immediately, the whole bear- 
ing interest at the fixed rate of 6 per cent. per annum. Anyone 
who knows Australia is aware that when suitable land is purchased 
the return is great, especially when, as is contemplated in this 
scheme, the land is sub-divided into farms. These farms would 
be open to persons resident in Australia, as well as to newcomers 
from the Motherland. It should be clearly understood that the 
idea is for a joint enterprise, a truly Imperial scheme, to be con 
ducted, without fee or reward, by prominent men in Australia 
and prominent men in this country for the benefit of 
both peoples. I should perhaps add that the scheme ought to 
prove of special benefit to University men and public school 
boys contemplating taking up land and settling down in 
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the Commonwealth ; all necessary agricultural training will be 
given on the estate, and help will be available in such matters as 
selection of land and stock. 

The scheme, in principle, has been very fully discussed in the 
Press, and, I think I may say, has borne criticism well, receiving 
support from the chief Unionist and Radical organs of public 
opinion. Practically its opponents are confined to the advocates 
of a Back-to-the-Land Policy in this country, chief among them 
being Mr. Jesse Collings, who, in a long letter to The Times, 
objects, not to the scheme itself, which he would like to see 
applied to England, but to the scheme as applied to Australia. 
To him emigration is responsible for what he terms ‘ deserted 
villages,” and is an evil to be combated rather than a blessing in 
disguise. The kind of emigration which in this article I have 
designated as insufficient for Imperial safety and of too sparing 
a character for development, he describes as ‘ a national danger.’ 
Indeed, his observations are so extravagant, and the deductions he 
draws so ineffective, that I can hardly believe he has bestowed 
much study on the Imperial side of emigration work and the 
necessity of a more equal distribution of population between the 
Motherland and the Dominions oversea. 

Nor are his facts always correct. For instance, he assumes, 
exactly on what ground it is difficult to see, that all assisted 
emigrants who have left these shores to make a new home for 
themselves in other parts of the Empire are necessarily persons 
drawn from the land. Indirectly he also attacks the Dominions 
for taking our ‘ best.’ I am afraid he has forgotten that we have 
a great number of ‘ best’ in every calling and in every trade, and 
that, at times, it is no easy matter for all our best to get employ- 
ment. Not so very long ago I saw 200 men, the majority of whom 
seemed to be strong and able-bodied, applying for a post of ll. a 
week. Surely this is over-competition with a vengeance, and it 
could be no comfort to the 199 men left to be told that they must 
necessarily remain in a country that did not require their services 
simply because in the opinion of theorists it was sinful, if not 
criminal, to export our best to lands where there was work for all 
and opportunity for all. Then, again, the man who is one of the 
best to-day may, if things go wrong, as they often do, become 
one of the worst to-morrow. Instead of allowing him to go on 
the rates, why not emigrate him and make him a producer? 
Greater development in the oversea Dominions means more trade 
for the Motherland, more defenders of the Empire, more contribu- 
tors to the cost of Naval defence, which in turn means less demands 
on the British taxpayers. Mr. Collings should try to under- 
stand the true inwardness of Empire and the responsibilities 
connected with the possession and development of our great estate. 
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Answering his letter, Sir Newton J. Moore observes, with 
true Imperial spirit, that the movement of population to the 
Dominions is not disadvantageous ‘if regarded from a broad 
Imperial aspect.’ He points out that Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, and South Africa are just as much constituent parts of 
the Empire as England, Ireland, and Scotland. ‘In the matter 
of population the Empire is strong and vigorous at its heart and 
centre. Its real points of weakness lie in the great unoccupied 
lands across the sea.’ Referring to the population of Australia, 
he tells us ‘that such a handful of people cannot hope to retain 
this wonderful territory, rich in all the elements of primary and 
secondary productions, free from molestation for an indefinite 
length of time.’ And he concludes an excellent and patriotic 
letter by submitting, as I submit, that the problem of effective 
occupation is of vital importance, calling for the exercise of all the 
genius that British statesmanship is capable of, and that without 
a moment’s unnecessary delay. 

Many years have passed since our poets first began to sing of 
Empire, and one has only to study the great works of the last 
century to see how men of thought and learning regarded the 
estate which has come down to us from our forefathers,-and 
‘which every man and woman, whether domiciled in the Home- 
land or in the Dominions oversea, are now doing their best-to 
defend. Let me remind Mr. Collings of Byron’s stirring lines : 


Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our Empire, and behold our Home. 


If Mr. Collings’s creed be the true one, what becomes of our 
Empire Home? Does he suppose that destiny intended all 
Britons to herd together in one corner of the Empire, and that the 
smallest corner? That, indeed, would be an absurd proposition, 
and one I should hesitate to fasten on any opponent of emigra- 
tion ; but I am bound to say that in the case of Mr. Collings I see 
no other alternative. Can he deny that a most pressing respon- 
sibility of Empire is development? And how can development 
take place without population ? 

Again, let me remind him that the first claim every Briton has, 
whether he be a town or a rural labourer, is upon his heritage. 
It is his own estate, his forefathers secured it; he is free to roam 
over it at will. The British Empire is a unit. Going from 
London to Sydney, to Ottawa, or to Cape Town should be re- 
garded in the same light as going from London to Edinburgh, 
Dublin, or Plymouth. This is the idea which should be incul- 
cated into the minds of the British people if they are to possess 
a true understanding of Empire. 

That is why I strongly urge the importance of an Imperial 
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Policy of Emigration and Immigration affecting adults and 
children alike, to be conducted and financed by the Home Govern- 
ment in conjunction with the Governments of the British 
Dominions oversea. That is why I suggest that the Emigrants’ 
Information Office be replaced by a Board of Emigration possess- 
ing executive and administrative powers and responsible directly 
to some department of the State, preferably the Colonial Office ; 
that voluntary effort be co-ordinated and controlled by the Board 
of Emigration ; that overlapping in all phases be abolished ; that 
Labour Exchanges in this country be linked up with similar insti- 
tutions in the Dominions; that State aid and rate aid be made 
a common fund ; that Exchequer grants be given, and the granting 
of subsidies to shipping be considered. 

I strongly support the scheme put forward by Mr. Easton, 
believing as I do, and as the Dominions Royal Commission be- 
lieve, that what Australia wants is primary producers. At the same 
time, I am in full agreement with The Times leader-writer, who, 
comparing and criticising the scheme side by side with the views 
expressed by Mr. Jesse Collings, bids Australia take our town- 
bred people and ‘turn them into settlers for her vacant lands.’ 

This has already been done in the case of town lads. For 
some little time the New South Wales Government have taken 
these lads and trained them for agricultural purposes, receiving 
contributions from the Dreadnought Fund. At the end of the 
lad’s training he is given a certificate of competence, which 
enables him to secure employment at the current rates of wages, 
thus removing the objection entertained in labour circles that the 
introduction of boy labour into Australia would reduce local wages. 
The Dreadnought Fund is a large one, and there must still be a 
considerable sum left at the disposal of the trustees. Could not 
the balance be utilised to promote a properly organised system 
of land settlements? 

The Times leader-writer also reminds us that the settlers 
should be taken young, while they can still be trained for the life 
of agriculture ; they must be given a real chance; they must be 
given opportunities of learning by practical experience, and 
guarded meanwhile against unscrupulous exploitation of their 
labour. Lastly, he says the highest reward of agriculture in 
Australia must be open to their determination. ‘These essentials 
secured, emigration to Australia would hold out some real 
prospects of supplying her need of population, while Great Britain 
would get no harm but much good from its development.’ 

These suggestions are akin to the plan laid by me before the 
Dominions Royal Commission in reference to a more systematic 
and better organised system of emigration for State children. To 
this end I proposed that all State children should be emigrated 
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under Government auspices, instead of, as now, through philan- 
thropic societies, the Home Government and the Governments 
oversea acting together in the matter. The selection of children 
should be left to the Dominions. 

I do not, however, agree with the policy followed by some 
societies of sending children to farmers immediately after their 
arrival in a new country, although I admit in Canada this policy 
meets with the approval of the immigration authorities. My 
own view is that it would be far better, especially when dealing 
with younger children, to send them to Home farms founded and 
carried on in a manner which I explained in detail to the Com- 
missioners. All children should remain for a certain period on 
one of these Home farms. In that way only can they be pro- 
- perly trained and brought to understand Colonial methods of farm- 
ing and various other matters connected with the daily routine 
of life oversea. 

In conclusion, let me say that emigration means not only 
greater wealth for the State, but greater possibilities for the indi- 
vidual. Look.at the careers of the late Lord Strathcona and 
Lord Mountstephen, of the great men of Australia and South 
Africa, and what is open to them is open to all. Parents should 
think for their children. They should send them out to till the 
land, build the railways, and work the mills in the Dominions 
oversea. By this means they would be able to develop their own 
estate, and in course of time reap the harvest arising from 
their labour. The more farmers we have in Canada and Australia 
the more grain we shall grow, the cheaper the loaf will 
be in the Homeland. And, when a time of stress and strain 
comes, as it has come now, our kith and kin in all parts of the 
Empire will rally again round the grand old flag, only in still 
greater numbers, and then, as now, help us to preserve intact the 
greatest and grandest Empire the world has ever known. 

Let us never forget that we are one people with one destiny. 

Sons, be welded, each and all, 

Into one imperial whole, 

One with Britain, heart and soul! 

One Life, one Flag, one Fleet, one Throne! 
Britons, hold your own. 


CLEMENT KINLOCH-COOKE 
(Chairman of the Central Emigration Board). 
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PACIFICISM, TRUTH, AND COMMON 
SENSE 


Tuis is not a time for recriminations; but the public is at last 
aroused, and will listen seriously, and will form its own judgment. 
Here, then, is the moment for pointing out one of the very 
dangerous tendencies which seem to underlie the current advocacy 
of pacificism. The recent enormous diffusion of pacificist doctrines 
seems due to two main causes, apart from Mr. Angell’s own 
literary skill. First, its actual kernel is true and generous; 
and, secondly, its husk was admirably adapted to protect it under 
recent world-conditions. An era of peace, almost unparalleled in 
world-history, has encouraged slipshod thinking on the subject 
of war: all fallacies which could not be brought to the test of 
immediate martial experience, have enjoyed a very happy time in 
our generation. Men who would not dream of leaving their 
house unbarred to their brother-men by night, and who would 
scream for a policeman at the least provocation, have been quite 
content to believe that the soldier is a hireling murderer, and 
that Brotherhood would effectually keep the Germans from 
infringing neutral rights or neutral soil. The pacificist, there- 
fore, conscious of the real justice of his main purpose, had 
involved himself also in a whole husk of delusions which a single 
stroke of German policy has now dispelled. And these delusions 
were all the more fatal because they were so flattering to the 
secret pride that lurks in us all. There are ‘Norman Angell 
Leagues’ everywhere, and a Norman Angell Monthly journal. 
The young Angellite feels that he has got hold of ‘the new 
thing’; he is tempted to contrast his own alertness with the 
dulness of the old fogey who remembers something very like it 
as the new thing of his own youth. The older Angellite, very 
often a person of rather limited reading and outlook, suddenly 
feels himself to be taller by a head and shoulders than the mere 
outsider, and commanding a proportionately wider intellectual 
horizon. For he has read and understood a serious book which, 
to do-it justice, is almost as readable as a novel. To him it has 
revealed new realms of thought: he naturally measures the 
absolute novelty of the theories by the novelty of his own dis- 
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covery, and heartily pities other people who cannot see that 
‘Norman Angell has knocked the bottom out of all that.’* _ 

Let me therefore preface my article by admitting my agree- 
ment with most of Mr. Angell’s first ‘ key-chapter,’ which gives 
its name to The Great Illusion. If it is not very new in sub- 
stance, it is at least expressed in new language of great force, 
and with comparatively little exaggeration. War is a curse, and 
we must do all we can to stop it. But how? This is really the 
main question; and here Mr. Angell wanders off into very 
confused reasoning and very gross misstatements. Everywheré 
he argues as if we had only two alternatives—on the one hand 
the present state of things; and, on the other, some vague moral 
action which he very imperfectly defines. 

(1) He completely ignores the well-defined and apparently 
practical solution proposed by all the democracies of Europe. 
If the Continental Radicals and Socialists could have had their 
way, the world would by this time have been armed on the Swiss 
system, with a law compelling every able-bodied man to train in 
defence of his country, and no possibility of raising any aggres- 
sive force beyond such volunteers as could be induced to invade 
a foreign nation—that is, a huge preponderance of defensive 
over offensive forces in every civilised country. This (as Jaurés 
and Bebel pleaded) would at last bring International Arbitration 
within practical politics. Mr. Angell apparently shares the 
vulgar misapprehension that Continental democrats are opposed 
to the principle of Compulsory Service ; and, in his only military 
reference to Switzerland, he describes it as an ‘ undefended 
nation . . . defended by a comic-opera army of a few thousand 
men’ (p. 34). Yet Switzerland, in the first week of this very 
August, put into the field 200,000 armed and trained men: in 
figures of British population, more than two and a half millions. 
Military experts judge her far more competent than Belgium to 
defend her neutrality. 

(2) This, no doubt, is only a sin of omission, but such omis- 
sions vitiate an apostle’s whole case. If we are at the top of 
a burning house, and a supposed expert rushes in to tell us that 
our only chance of escape is to risk a leap in the dark, his 
omission to note the presence of a common-sense fire-escape may 
be more dangerous to us than even a deliberate falsehood. But, 
in fact, Mr. Angell’s sins of commission are even worse than 
his omissions. The chapter to which he himself refers us as 


2 An unconsciously humorous and extraordinarily illuminating revelation of 
this attitude may be found in War and Peace for July last, pp. 313-14. On 
the very day on which that writer sent his article to the press Austria 
published her ultimatum to Servia. Since then many strong pacificists have 
volunteered for the front, a proof of moral and physical courage which must 
command the highest admiration. 

3m 3 
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‘key-chapter No. 2,’ is the second of the second book—and this 
involves, by implication, the fourth chapter also, which professes 
to supply detailed proof for the bald assertions of the second. 
In these two chapters he quotes two scientific authorities of 
European reputation as supporting his main contentions. On 
page 145 Professor Karl Pearson is quoted in support of the 
assertion that ‘Man’s struggle is the struggle of the organism, 
which is human society, in its adaptation to its environment, the 
world—not the struggle between the different parts of the same 
organism.’* Nobody who knows the Professor's work would 
find it easy to credit him with any such grotesque statement. 
The fact is, that in this very passage he insists with almost 
brutal frankness on ‘the battle of society with society,’ and on 
the right of strong races to squeeze out the weak. It is extremely 
likely that Mr. Angell got his reference from some second-hand 
source which he has misunderstood. Again, on page 194, he 
quotes Otto Seeck’s famous phrase ‘the rooting-out of the best,’ 
and claims Seeck as supporting his assertion that the downfall 
of Rome was due to her foreign wars. He gives no reference, 
and has evidently never had Seeck’s actual book in his hands; 
for, three lines farther on, he cites another sentence from the 
same context, without realising that here again he is dealing 
with Otto Seeck.* And the error of fact is, in this case, even 
more grotesque than in Professor Pearson’s. The famous pages 
in Seeck’s first volume which develop this thesis of the ‘ root- 
ing-out of the best,’ do not attribute this eliminating process 
to international warfare. On the contrary, Seeck is at great 
pains to show how the barbarous German tribes, during three 
hundred years of perpetual warfare, grew strong enough to crush 
at one stroke that great Roman Empire which had enjoyed 
three hundred years of a peace unparalleled in the ancient world. 
So far as Seeck condemns Roman militarism as responsible for 
this elimination of the most manly elements, it is because the 
imperial army, by relying on voluntary enlistment, gradually 
segregated, and to a great extent sterilised, the most adventurous 
elements of the nation. In other words, if we are to believe 
Seeck, it is conscription and war that strengthen a race both 
physically and morally, while nations are not only weakened but 
demoralised by a long period of peace, defended by the swords of 
a hireling soldiery. He emphasises this contention by instancing 

2 Grammar of Science, pp. 433-38. 

* This is curiously borne out by a glance at Mr. Angell’s new edition 
(p. 236). Imagining himself to have silently deleted all reference to Seeck, he 
has in fact left the longer quotation from Seeck in its place, not knowing its 
paternity; and he still quotes a sentence from Seeley which (as Seeck would 


have shown him) is~false in that context. It is an admirable example of what 
Mr. J. M. Robertson has called ‘ plundering and blundering.’ 
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other nations of antiquity. It was not external war, but internal 
political quarrels (he contends), that ruined Greece and Rome. 
Seeck’s thesis may be overstrained—I, for one, feel that it is— 
but that is not the present point. The point is that this historian 
of European reputation, after what even his antagonists would 
admit to be a detailed and masterly survey of the actual evidence, 
sums up in the extreme militarist sense; and that Mr. Angell, 
on the strength of a couple of dozen words which he has picked 
up somewhere at second-hand and misunderstood, claims the 
verdict of the specialist in his own favour. 

This, and a good deal more, I pointed out about a year ago 
at the Cambridge War and Peace Society, which was founded 
mainly for the discussion of Mr. Norman Angell’s writings. No 
member then present ventured to defend these two references in 
face of the actual words of Professors Pearson and Seeck: the 
general apology amounted to this, that Mr. Angell is a journalist, 
and must be judged by journalistic standards of literary accuracy. 
But, some six months afterwards, one of Mr. Angell’s official 
subordinates wrote to ask me for a note of these mistakes, since 
the author was bringing out a new edition and wished to correct 
them. So far, so good. On a subsequent occasion, however, 
when the matter was publicly discussed again, this intermediary 
held out no hope that the correction would amount to anything 
more than a silent omission of the two false references. Mr. 
Angell might indeed bring himself to eliminate the flat falsehood ; 
he would indeed delete the references ; but he could not afford to 
delete also his main suggested falsehood. Professor Pearson, 
whose authority on a special point of sociology even Mr. Angell’s 
warmest admirers would admit to be at least double that of the 
Master, will indeed no longer be quoted as saying the very thing 
which he has not said. But this falsehood, this pseudo-scientific 
axiom flatly opposed to real scientific authority, is still to 
stand in Mr. Angell’s text, without any hint of Professor Pear- 
_ son’s contradiction.* Similarly, decency forbids that Professor 
Seeck should any longer be claimed as a pacificist ; but here, again, 
we must still disguise the fact that Mr. Angell is setting up his 
own journalistic obiter dictum against the considered verdict of 
a specialist of European reputation : and all this on two points 
which lie at the very foundation of the second ‘ Key-chapter.’ 

This decision seemed to me so crude an assertion of the non- 
moral legal maxim, caveat emptor, that I ventured to argue still 
further with the intermediary in question; with Mr. Angell him- 
self it was useless to argue, since he had declined my direct 
challenge to discuss in writing not only his obvious blunders, but 


* Not indeed in its crudest expression; but the whole misstatement is still 
there in substance, and Mr. Angell still builds his theory upon it. 
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what seemed to me his deeper misconceptions and sophisms. I 
urged the pleas which will probably occur to most of my readers; 
that, in ordinary political journalism, this kind of thing might pass 
muster, but that it ill becomes a pacificist to live by Disraeli’s 
maxim ‘ Never retract, never explain, never apologise ’ ; that this 
silent and furtive misrepresentation was, morally, even less justi- 
fiable than the carelessness which had begotten the original mis- 
statements ; and that he who would truly serve the cause of world- 
peace must not deliberately adopt a standard of literary rectitude 
lower than the ordinary standard of commercial rectitude adopted 
by self-respecting business firms. Moreover, it becomes possible 
to point out a concrete example of the endless blunders which 
may thus breed from the writings of a single blunderer who has 
@ hundred thousand readers at his command. Professor Starr 
Jordan, President of the University of Stanford, U.S.A., had 
lately given a public address at Cambridge on ‘Eugenics and 
War.’ Instead of the scientific arguments which we might have 
expected from him as a biologist, he had based a great part of 
his address upon this Angell-Seeck blunder; and when, during 
the ensuing discussion, Seeck’s actual words were brought to his 
notice, the Professor was too confused by this shock to put up 
either a defence or an apology : he preferred to allow one of his 
main points to go by default. The Professor had simply fallen 
into the same ditch as the 99,999 other readers ; and in that ditch 
Mr. Norman Angell proposes to leave them all wallowing ; for 
my representations through his intermediary were as fruitless as 
my direct challenge had been to himself. The world in general 
has no time to verify a writer’s references, and, until a few weeks 
ago, it was impossible to impress upon Mr. Angell his moral 
responsibility in this matter. The lamentable events of this 
August may possibly force him to abandon this Nietzschian 
attitude : he stands now no longer on the pedestal of the Super- 
human, but must render the moral account which is required 
from other men. 

For these are only the two worst from among many similar 
instances. He makes great sport of an article by Mr. Sidney Low 
in the Nineteenth Century for October 1898.° In his five refer- 
ences to this article (pp. 173-4, 187, 198, 205) he so steadily 
ignores Mr. Low’s qualifying phrases, and so grievously mis- 
represents his actual argument, that it is only charitable to infer 
second-hand knowledge here again : the whole thing is apparently 
suggested by certain passages in Mr. J. M. Robertson’s Patriotism 

* See the Professor’s contemporaneous article in the Zugenics Review (late 
1913 or early 1914), in which the same misuse of Otto Seeck’s authority occurs. I 
am not aware that the author has since offered either explanation or apology to 


the public. 
* Should Europe Disarm? 
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and Empire. The only alternative supposition is that of a 
gratuitous and deliberate unfairness of which I cannot believe 
Mr. Angell capable. Renan, again, argued that: ‘ War is one of 
the conditions of progress.’ Mr. Angell, in defence of his second 
‘key-chapter,’ quotes this as ‘ War is the condition of progress,’ 
and makes short work of the sentence thus garbled. He com- 
placently applies to the soldier in general what Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has said about the British volunteer soldier, who must be 
humoured if we would get him to enlist at all.’ In another 
place, arguing after his own fashion about military nations, he 
bases himself on the assumption that Russia drills a larger 
proportion of her population than Germany (p. 184). A refer- 
ence to Whitaker, or to a dozen almost equally accessible 
authorities, would have told him that the Germans have an over- 
whelmingly larger proportion under arms. Moreover, even 
Mr. Angell’s literary conscience will scarcely allow him to retain 
in the next edition a sentence which occurs on this same page : 
‘As already pointed out, the men who really give the tone to the 
German nation, to German life and conduct—that is to say, the 
majority of adult Germans—have never seen a battle and never 
will.’ (Italics mine.) 

More might be said, but this much may suffice to explain why 
I have tried hard, for some time, to persuade Mr. Angell to 
discuss his thesis publicly. It may also supply one, at least, of 
the reasons which have hitherto prompted his refusal. 

I have begun with him as the most prominent example of the 
too common pacificist attitude towards inconvenient facts. 
Another very flagrant offender is the International Arbitration 
League. The tone of its official journal is always gratuitously 
provocative. It has gloated over an inscription borne in proces- 
sion on certain Trade-Unionist banners: ‘To Hell with Con- 
scription!’ The editor has refused space for protest or contra- 
diction, even where he has made a personal attack. The paper 
is largely supported by members of the Society of Friends, who, 
however, probably never read it, but simply pay their money for 
the Cause, and believe piously that the Arbitrator must be an 
honest, peaceable journal, as they believe piously that Mr. 
Norman Angell must know what he is talking about when he 
quotes from learned professors. Let me quote one further 
instance out of many. The League has officially published a 
leaflet by Mr. John Ward, M.P., alleging that a certain factory 

* Here are some of the words which Mr. Angell, though he has lived in 
Paris, finds it in his conscience to apply to the foreign conscript: ‘He has 
the easiest of lives . . . dressed prettily, and washed and combed like a child, 
. .. forbidden to marry, like a child, and called ‘‘ Tommy,” like a child. He 
has no real work to keep him from going mad except housemaid’s work’ 
(p. 206). 
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manager ‘outside Ziirich’ had lost nearly 50 per cent. of his 
men during the autumn manceuvres of 1907, and had complained 
to Mr. Ward that his works might almost as well have been 
closed. The writer, when challenged, could not supply the 
manager’s name or address; but after a long and most romantic 
chase, in which Mr. Ward himself gave me only the most un- 
willing and niggardly assistance, I at last succeeded in identifying 
two factories as the only two which could possibly answer to his 
description. The managers of both these factories, on inquiry, 
treated the whole story as absurd : not even 10 per cent. of their 
men had been called out, and they emphatically repudiated the 
suggestion that compulsory service reacted disadvantageously 
upon Swiss industry and trade. On inquiring further from the 
official Labour Bureau at Ziirich, I was told that ‘We should 
never even discuss the possibility ’ of such a case as I quoted. 
My attempt to find the Swiss colonel who was alleged to have 
been present when the words were spoken elicited only a sugges- 
tion that ‘ your informant has been egregiously hoaxed.’ Finding 
it hopeless to appeal to the Secretary, Mr. F. Maddison (who 
finally threatened to emphasise the incriminated assertion by 
thick type when he came to reprint the leaflet), I looked down 
the long list of Vice-Presidents of the International Arbitration 
League, and fixed upon the name most honourably known to me 
by report. This was a gentleman deep in all religious and 
charitable works, a member of Parliament, and a business man 
of high standing. His embarrassment when appealed to was 
piteous and even ludicrous : why should he be made responsible? 
To do him justice, he had probably never before looked at the 
League publications ; but; in the long run, no more satisfaction 
was to be got from him than from Mr. Ward or Mr. Maddison : 
the pacificist in him could not accept a code of honour which the 
business man would have disdained to infringe. For years and 
decades still to come, the International Arbitration League will 
continue to base its attack upon Swiss compulsory service upon 
assertions which the Swiss themselves find too grotesque for argu- 
ment. Honourable business men and the Society of Friends will 
pay for the broadcast dissemination of this and similar falsehoods ; 
they will continue to apply odious names to those who conscien- 
tiously differ from them, and will wonder all the time why ‘the 
average sensual man’ still fails to see that he is entertaining 
angels of Truth and Justice unawares. 

The last case I need quote is that of the Manchester Guardian, 
a journal of the greatest ability, and most honourable in its 
general traditions. Readers of the Nineteenth Century and 
After may remember an article in the last May number, signed 
by two Fellows of Cambridge Colleges, and recommending mili- 
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tary training as a necessary part of the University degree, except 
in the case of conscientious objectors. Professor J. H. Moulton, 
of Manchester, devoted half an article to this subject in the 
Guardian of the 18th of June last. He professed to base his 
attack on two main statements of fact, both of which were 
incorrect. With difficulty I procured the insertion of a brief 
letter pointing out how grossly the Professor had misrepresented 
the French attitude towards compulsory service. He had accused 
us of attempting to impose upon Cambridge ‘a yoke beneath which 
some of our Colonies are already groaning, while France is des- 
perately striving to set herself free.’ I pointed out that, on the 
contrary, even the French Socialists advocated a system of com- 
pulsory militarism twice as strict as that which we proposed at 
Cambridge; and that the Belgian Radicals had recently forced 
compulsory universal service upon the unwilling Conservatives. 
To this the Professor replied ‘I said nothing about Radicals or 
Socialists, as Mr. Coulton’s words would suggest.’ My rejoinder 
was obvious; that I had quoted Radicals and Socialists only as 
an argument a fortiori, and that the Professor, in appealing to 
‘France,’ had most certainly referred directly to the only two 
parties in France which place any form of anti-militarism. upon 
their programme ; since it is notorious that no other parties are 
‘striving to set themselves free’ even from the terrible burden 
of the three years’ system. The rest of his letter was almost 
equally misleading; and I therefore suggested that a subject 
on which even the learned Professor, like so many more of my 
fellow-Liberals, proved so confidently ignorant, might well repay 
more public discussion. The Editor declined to publish my second 
letter, on the ground that ‘we do not see our way to convey 
publicly to Professor Moulton a challenge which he may have 
good reasons for not desiring to take up.’ To-day, a couple of 
months later, it will not be so easy for a Professor to allege good 
reasons for wilful ignorance upon a subject which the nation 
sees to be so vital; or for attempting to palliate misstatement by 
subterfuge. There was no reason whatever for him to attack 
the 1700 Cambridge graduates who signed this memorial, unless 
he had been sure of his facts. There can be no excuse, now that 
he has blundered, for his refusing to make the ordinary amends. 
I have purposely chosen here the most prominent among these 
men who do evil that peace may ensue. The root of this war 
difficulty is not only war itself, but also those thousand injus- 
tices upon which war is based, and which make some men rush 
to war as an actual relief. Let me acknowledge again the great 
service Mr. Angell has done by bringing the man in the street 
to face the possibility that even successful war may not ‘pay.’ 
But how shall he really convince the world, until he has proved 
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equally conclusively that there is no salvation in untruth and 
injustice, which lie at the root of war? The writings of profes- 
sional pacificists do not really commend their cause. Religion 
is a noble thing ; but the religious tract has too often made itself 
a byword. Pacificism is a noble ideal ; but the first step towards 
its realisation must surely be this : that its advocates should con- 
sistently manifest at least that moral courage which we expect 
from men of lower professions. 

I have emphasised all this, because our worst troubles in this 
present crisis may possibly come from that slipshod, inaccurate, 
and essentially dishonest pacificism, which is as far from true 
peace as sentimentality is from true feeling. For the moment, 
the danger may seem remote. We no longer hear the voices of 
those who have cursed the soldier’s trade that made their own 
trade possible, or who have piled up big fortunes behind an Army 
and a Fleet whose existence they daily deplore. Only here and 
there can the German Chancellor state his case against Sir 
Edward Grey in phrases borrowed from the Independent Labour 
Party’s manifesto. But, as this murderous war drags on, those 
who first lose heart will soonest revert to the false gospel of ‘ Peace, 
Peace!’ where there is no peace. We shall again be flooded with 
prophets whose knowledge is often on a par with their candour, 
and of whom we may almost say with Voltaire : 

Notre crédulité fait toute leur science. 


There will be a chorus of ‘Trust German promises!’ from 
men whom we cannot even trust ourselves—from men who earn 
a reputation for idealism by preaching, in international relations, 
a higher code than they practise either in literature or in ordinary 
business. They would not release a fraudulent debtor upon his 
word of honour ; nor would they fail to demand very substantial 
recognizances as security against personal assault. Germans see 
this very clearly; and that curious medley which disciples cal! 
‘ Angellism ’ has been responsible for a good deal of very danger- 
ous German confempt. However illegitimate the deduction may 
have been, it was only natural that Germany should have sus- 
pected cowardice and wilful self-deception in a population which 
rules its every-day business dealings by strict common sense, but 
which will swallow the commonest nonsense rather than face the 
one root-problem of national defence. In a few months there 
may be room again for an ‘ Angellism’ under cover of which 
real peace would be gambled away for false peace ; and we shall 
then need to remember that outspoken word of the great Noncon- 
formist R. W. Dale: ‘I believe in peace—true peace—at any 
price ; in peace, even at the price of war.’ * 
G. G. CovuLToN. 
* Life, p. 150. 
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P.8.—The last few days have shown us a most instructive 
parallel to Mr. Angell’s literary methods. The Frankfurter 
Zeitung, a paper whose fairness is generally most conspicuous, 
was betrayed into publishing the now notorious John Burns 
oration. It is apparently the only journal which has since honestly 
confessed : ‘ We shall not hesitate, if a forgery is in question, to 
acknowledge this.’ But it cannot help adding: ‘In any case, 
what was put into the mouth of Mr, Burns was very excellent ; 
he would have had no reason to be ashamed of it.’ (The Times, 
September 15.) There we have exactly Mr. Angell’s point of 
view. The words which he, a journalist, put into the mouths of 
professors speaking ex cathedra upon their special subjects, are 
(he considers) very excellent, and such as they would have no 
reason to be ashamed of. What the Frankfurter Zeitung has been 
betrayed into under bitter stress of war, Mr. Angell cheerfully 
perpetrated in piping times of peace. Moreover, he had not even 
the Frankfurter’s excuse that Mr. John Burns may possibly be 
actually thinking the things he is reported to have said. The 
authors whom Mr. Angell falsified had said, only too explicitly, 
the very opposite. It is almost as if the Germans had put the 
Burns speech into the mouth of Sir Edward Grey. 


G. G. CouLTon. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE AWAKENING OF BRITAIN 


THERE is a saying attributed to Napoleon which seems to me par- 
ticularly appropriate to the Empire at the present time. 

‘Would you understand history? Look at your neighbour, 
it is all contained in him.’ Which is only another way of stating 
the old Hindu aphorism ‘ Man is the microcosm of the Universe.’ 
Or conversely, as the founder of the new Organisation Society 
puts it, ‘ Human society is only an extension of the individual.’ 

Probably most thoughtful readers will accept any one of these 
definitions as an adequate superficial generalisation from observed 
phenomena, but I am inclined to think that when the incidents 
of the last few weeks are seen in their true perspective we shall 
have to admit that each and all of them go far deeper than the 
average reader has hitherto imagined—that is to say, that nations, 
like individuals, are separate entities, and are governed in their 
growth by both conscious and subconscious impulses. 

For in what other manner can we interpret the extraordinary 
change of feeling which swept through the whole Empire during 
the night of the 4th of August of this year? It passed round the 
world reconciling all conscious differences of opinion, and calling 
into being armies of a fighting potential which, measured even. 
by numbers alone, will prove to be relatively the greatest ever 
put forth voluntarily by any nation or Empire upon earth. 

Whence, and how, did these hundreds of thousands of men, 
almost all more or less trained, who are thronging the recruiting 
offices throughout the Dominions of Great Britain and the Mother- 
land, to say nothing of the half million, or more, actually under 
arms within forty-eight hours, suddenly spring? What instinct 
was it which guided them years ago already to set about pre- 
paring for this particular struggle, to the probability of which 
not one man in ten could be found to record his intellectual assent? 

The historian might have turned over all the files of news- 
paper and contemporary literature contained in the British 
Museum, and he would hardly have found a single indication that 
would have helped him to answer these questions. And for this 
reason, that on the bulk of the printed evidence he might have 
discovered, he could only have come to the certain conclusion 
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(the same at which the German spies arrived) that the whole 
nation was rotten with luxury, that its mercenary army was 
small in number and contemptible in quality, that its second- 
line defenders were quite inadequate in numbers and equipment, 
and in training generally; and, still judging by the weight in 
pounds avoirdupois of the evidence, that only the immediate 
acceptance of the burden of compulsory service could save our 
homes from devastation at the hands of our Teutonic neighbours. 

I do not suggest that he will find a lack of indications on the 
other side ; on the contrary, I am painfully aware of the amount 
of seemingly waste paper I have myself contributed to the British 
Museum shelves. Nevertheless, I think I can assert, after many 
years of effort to induce an optimistic frame of mind amongst 
my compatriots with regard to Britain’s resources in trained and 
partially trained troops, that the growth of the great military 
‘ potential’ (it is too soon to call it an Army) has been essentially 
subconscious. It has evolved itself in spite of, rather than as 
a consequence of, the conscious efforts which individuals may have 
made. 

But even subconscious actions are controlled by nerves and 
nerve centres. In the individual one has to go back to paleonto- 
logical records to discover the origins of the countless automatic 
reflex actions which form, it is said, 99 per cent. of the aggregate 
movements which go to make up our everyday existence. But 
in the nation as an entity there seems no trace at all of this sub- 
conscious readiness to prepare its land forces against coming 
danger until we begin to discern it very dimly about the middle 
of the Napoleonic epoch. 

The doctrine of sea-power seems to have been subconsciously 
present in the British national mind as far back as the time of 
King Alfred. Very possibly we took it over from the Romans, 
who certainly realised all it meant when they concentrated their 
efforts on crushing the Carthaginian Fleets. But until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century our land armies show no trace 
of realising their function in maintaining or bringing about the 
Peace of Europe. 

Previously to this date men had enlisted chiefly for the love 
of an adventurous career, the lure of prize-money and loot, which, 
except in India, they rarely obtained, and very largely for the 
sake of feudal attachment to the men who led them in companies 
and regiments. If the Lord of the Manor desired to go to the 
Low Countries his tenants and their sons came forward, willing 
to follow him, without questioning why or wherefore anyone 
should wish to fight. Indeed, something of the same spirit still 
existed in Yorkshire, even within my own experience. It was 
my position in the Royal Engineers which rendered it impossible 
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for me to promise my would-be recruits that they should serve 
in my own company and under my own eyes ; consequently, with- 
out that personal guarantee the parents of the boys would not 
allow them to go. With the turn of the last century, however, 
men began to enlist because they felt bound to do so, and to enlist 
in the cause of Justice and Freedom.’ 

When David Garrick wrote : 


Britannia triumphant her ships sweep the sea, 
Her standard is Justice, her watchword ‘ Be free,’ 


he was, with the prevision of the poet (as the popularity of his 
song suggests), a true exponent of the underlying sentiment of 
the British race, a sentiment that it was powerless to express 
individually in words. But the song has been recognised and 
accepted as the index of its deepest feelings, a patriotic outburst 
of loyalty and grim determination under a mask of light-hearted- 
ness. The spirit of it grew with every year that the war lasted, 
until it attained an intensity which officers, for instance, who 
fought all through the Peninsular War, had never believed to be 
possible. Here is a passage from the writings of General Michel, 
an artillery officer whose grasp of all the great problems of war 
was much in advance of his contemporaries—it is one which our 
future historians will do well to ponder. Writing of the attitude 
of the men at the battle of Waterloo, he says : 


There was plenty of despondency and want of confidence (as to results) 
in the Army on the evening of the 17th of June, but it never shook the 
resolution of the men. On the contrary, it brought out that stubborn and 
resolved kind of fierceness that after any desperate and prolonged resistance 
seizes on the minds of the British soldiers. . . . On ordinary occasions, 
when soldiers assist wounded officers or their comrades to the rear, they 
return—when they do return at all—leisurely enough; but at Waterloo 
many of them refused to quit the ranks, and others left wounded officers 
in the middle of the road and then returned to their posts. 


Elsewhere he says that the whole Army seemed conscious of 
the supreme importance of the trust committed to their charge by 
the nation, though no proclamation to this effect had been ad- 
dressed to them—and these men, it must be remembered, were for 
the most part by no means of the steel of hardened veterans forged 
in Spain and the Pyrenees. They were made up very largely of 
militiamen drafted into their line battalions, on precisely the 
same system with which we are now about to make up new Service 
units from our present-day Territorials and National Reserve men. 
It was, in fact, the same spirit of duty evoked by Nelson in the 


? See in confirmation a very admirable book, Men whom Wellington Led, 
by Edward Fraser, and of course Fortescue’s History of the British Army. 
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Fleet which now began to permeate the Army. Clearly it was 
a novel phenomenon, or it would not have attracted an old and 
experienced officer’s attention.” 

This spirit of race-responsibility was very soon submerged in 
that of the ordinary population after the return of the troops 
from France, and their disbandment. Within twenty years our 
military forces had sunk to the very nadir of inadequacy in 
England. 

It is necessary to dwell on this point to appreciate the extra- 
ordinary re-emergence that has since taken place. Between 
1835-45 the Army received from 10,000 to 12,000 men annually 
into its ranks. It was difficult to find even these. Woolwich, 
as headquarters of the Royal Artillery, could but turn out twelve 
guns properly horsed for parade, and when Sir Lintorn Simmons, 
then a major of Royal Engineers, published a carefully reasoned 
pamphlet on The Defence of England, he could only find twenty- 
four guns and some 20,000 infantry, with a few squadrons, avail- 
able for a Field Army. The Militia had never been embodied 
since Waterloo, and of the 400,000 Volunteers raised in 1803-5 
only the Honourable Artillery Company and the Queen’s West- 
minsters remained in nucleus form. 

The state of the Navy was even worse. 

In the Mediterranean our Fleet had sunk to the total of two 
second-rate battleships. At home, though hulks, stores, and guns 
existed in considerable quantities (about 1000 of the last-named 
were in Portsmouth alone), the Superintendent of that Dockyard 
stated in his evidence before the Royal Commission on Dockyard 
Defences about 1850—that though things had much improved of 
late, it would still take at least two years to equip all the vessels 
in his charge for sea. As for crews, matters were in a very bad 
state. Men were shipped for a single commission only. They 
were discharged with no lien upon them when a ship paid off. 
Ships going into commission often lay in harbour for six months, 
sometimes for much longer, before a satisfactory crew could be 
persuaded to sign on. 

Coast defences had fallen into a condition that might be 
described as hopeless judged by the standard of to-day. The 
Prince de Joinville, in his Memoirs, gives a vivid instance of this. 
The Prince, though a great admirer of the English, was a 
fighting man, first and last. The war party in France (of which 
he was a warm supporter) was at the moment strongly urging 
Louis Philippe to destroy the British Fleet and effect a landing 
by a surprise attack. To show how easily such a coup could be 


? Since the above was written, letters from officers at the front show that 
exactly the same spirit is being manifested by our men to-day. They seem as 
much- surprised, after their South African experience, as was Michel in his day. 
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carried out, De Joinville one morning sailed his frigate into 
Sheerness and duly saluted the English flag. 

Then was there downright consternation in the port, because, 
as bad luck (?) would have it, all the guns of the flagship had 
been dismounted for painting ship. Also the Engineers had 
taken up all the batteries for repairs. Consequently there was 
not even one gun available with which to return the distinguished 
visitor’s salute. All that could be done was to send a polite 
message from the Admiral to explain the situation and to apologise 
for the delay in acknowledging the Prince’s compliment, 
Presently a couple of small signal guns—generally used for 
starting sailing races—were remembered, and after some con- 
siderable time the required number of shots were duly fired. 

Louis Philippe’s reply to his Ministers when experts such as 
Admiral L’ Allemand and the Prince were advising him on the 
subject is worth noting. First, let me say that looking back with 
the fuller knowledge of the facts since acquired, it seems that on 
the whole the instinct of the lethargic British crowd was really 
a surer guide than the intelligence of even our most tried and 
trusted men. We know now that no real danger threatened our 
country. The prestige of Great Britain, won in the great wars, 
was still her sufficient protection. The French King’s reply, as 
reported, neatly illustrates the fact. 

If I declare war now upon England, as you advise, we may, as these 
documents before us say, sink the British Fleet now in commission, and 
so forth, but in two years’ time the French flag will have disappeared 
from the ocean, and these colonies [pointing to Algiers and the map of 
the Mediterranean] will have passed into British hands. 


Even the events brought about by the wave of revolution 
which swept through all the Courts of Europe in 1848 had no 
effect upon the lethargy of the English nation as a whole, and 
one can well understand the feelings of despair which moved the 
Iron Duke to write his memorable letter to Sir John Burgoyne 
on the state of our national defences, which closes with the 
following despondent words : 

I am bordering upon seventy-seven years of age, passed in honour. 
I hope that the Almighty may protect me from being the witness of the 


tragedy which I cannot persuade my contemporaries to take measures to 
avert.—Believe me, ever yours sincerely, WELLINGTON. 


Had the appeal of the Duke of Wellington, and of the men 
whom he led, succeeded in unlocking the doors of the National 
Treasury, there can be no doubt now that the money obtained 
would have been even more completely wasted than were the 
millions shortly afterwards expended on the land defences, the 
fortifications of Portsmouth, Plymouth, and so forth, which the 
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*blue-water school’ have since nicknamed ‘ Palmerston’s Follies.’ 
But whereas those works did in fact exercise very considerable 
diplomatic pressure, during the transition period of the Navy alluded 
to above, when it would have taken two years to equip the vessels 
in some of our ports for sea, no money on earth could have 
bolstered up the out-of-date long-service organisation of the Army 
to which all the expert opinion of the period stood committed. 

Subconsciously, again, the nation felt that this system was 
no longer suited either to its social, economic, or Imperial needs, 
and it was even then putting out half-blind tentacles and feelers 
towards a working solution of its new problem. It was not want 
of the warlike instinct which made it so difficult to find recruits ; 
this is proved by the fact that after the news of every fresh out- 
break of war, whether in Scinde, the Punjab, the Crimea, or 
the Indian Mutiny, the curve of recruiting invariably shows an 
upward bound. Further confirmation of this fact is obtained 
from such indications as can be found as to the numbers of men 
of altogether superior station who volunteered to serve in Spain, 
in Greece, under Garibaldi, and most particularly in the rival 
armies of the United States during their great Civil War. 

As the library of the United Service Institution has been taken 
over by the Government for the time that the present War shall 
last, the only positive figures I can give are taken from an 
appendix in Colonel Henderson’s Stonewall Jackson. These 
show that a total of 69,000 British subjects took part in the land 
fighting in America from 1862-1864, quite exclusive of the many 
Irish brigades and corps serving on both sides.* The Irish 
enlisted as naturalised Americans, therefore they do not appear 
in the above return. 

No amount of conscious cerebration on the part of the War 
Office could have found the solution which presently spon- 
taneously evolved itself—viz. the Volunteer movement—one of 
the most difficult phenomena to explain on the basis of rational 
contemporary opinion that I have ever encountered. Ostensibly 
the men composing it came forward in reply to the vapouring 
threats of invasion hurled at us by certain ‘French colonels,’ 
but the result seems to me so altogether out of proportion to 
the cause that one is compelled to search for the true driving 
force which brought them together. To the correct explanation 
I shall recur later when I collect the threads of my argument 
for its final conclusion. At this moment it is sufficient to note 
that it was this spontaneous manifestation of hitherto unsuspected 
warlike qualities in the middle and lower middle classes of the 


* IT have since been informed that no less than 60,000 English enlisted and 
fought for Garibaldi. The number seems excessive, but I have no reason to 
doubt its accuracy. 
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people, which ten years later made it possible for the late Colonel 
Home, R.E., and his assistants to draw up the short service 
scheme, which, thanks to Lord Cardwell’s Parliamentary ability, 
ultimately became the law of the land. Out of this have sprung 
in succession the great organisations which are pouring out men, 
more or less trained, to fill out the cadres Colonel Home devised ; 
organisations which will enable us to continue sending to the 
Continent, if necessary, one army after another, until the whole 
of the fighting manhood of these islands is exhausted. As at 
the present moment there are not less than some three million 
* suitable, ‘more or less trained’ men, between the ages of 18 
and 50, of whom at least two-thirds are of first-rate physique, 
there need be no doubt of our ability to go on fighting as long as 
any of our rivals may care to keep the field. 

Let me now turn and try to trace out the germinating point 
of the nervous system which has exercised, though it certainly 
never initiated, the controlling influence that enables us to use 
these potential forces as armies, and differentiates them from the 
‘mobs ’ our Continental friends have for so long tried to make us 
believe them to be. 

This starting point I find in the first edition of Pasley’s 
Military Institutions and Policy of the British Empire, first 
published in London in November 1810. Without doubt 
numerous other individuals had felt in varying degree what 
Pasley herein lays down—during the Seven Years War, for 
example ; but, whereas the books they produced were sporadic in 
appearance and without durable influence on our national policy, 
this work of Pasley’s at once caught the attention of the directing 
minds among his public, and within a year it had given an 
impulse and character to the conduct of the Peninsular War 
which it never hereafter lost. 

We have forgotten—the present generation indeed has never 
realised—the profound gulf which in those days separated the 
spirit of the nation from its Army. We were tied and bound in 
the chain of the Navy, as I have already said. We generally 
gave the Army a fairly generous send-off, but once the troops 
were on board the transports, all interest in their mission 
vanished. Very often the object for the attainment of which 
they had been despatched had lost all significance for the people 
before the men had actually reached their destination. News of 
disaster, of the loss of troopships, even of downright failure, as 
of Whitelock’s pitiful fiasco and surrender at Buenos Ayres, was 
not even resented. 

Even the conquests we actually made were given up with 
every peace or change of policy, without regard for the blood 
they had cost, for the feelings of the men who had made them, or 
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for the memory of those who died for them. Discouragement 
was rife throughout the whole Army. This contemptuous treat- 
ment was bitterly resented, and the officers of the Army felt that 
it was an infamous misapplication of energy to squander the 
fighting power of the admirable material they commanded in 
isolated efforts which contributed little or nothing to the whole 
end and aim of the War—namely, the subjugation of the power 
of Napoleon. 

It was just when the outlook was darkest that Pasley, then 
a young captain in the Engineers, happened to foregather with 
Burgoyne, and Fletcher, John Jones, and a few others, all home 
on leave from different stations in London. 

Finding how universal was the feeling of despondency, and 
how widespread, how intensely the whole Army abroad detested 
the almost scornful refusal to recognise the part such seasoned 
troops could play, Pasley set himself to write the essay whose 
title I have given, and he was fortunate enough to secure a 
publisher at once. 

In his pamphlet he boldly attacked the bogey of the invinci- 
bility of the French power on land, and claimed that with troops 
who had shown themselves more than a match for any which 
could be brought against them, unit for unit, on the Continent, 
it needed but to concentrate their efforts and to follow up one line 
of action with persistence, to expose the rottenness of the founda- 
tions on which the Napoleonic tyranny was built up. 

The response to this appeal was so extraordinary and unpre- 
cedented (one edition succeeded another) that statesmen, and even 
poets, wrote long and appreciative letters to the author. 

His brother officers sent him congratulations without stint, 
and, to cut the story short, from that time forward Pasley’s main 
idea was never lost sight of by the Government. We followed 
out during five long and eventful years the course we were 
embarked upon when his book appeared. 

Not without struggles, however, as every student of the Penin- 
sular War well knows; but I think it is safe to say that, but for 
this ruling idea of continuity of action which Pasley insisted on 
in this essay, Lord Wellington could never have received the 
parliamentary support he needed for the accomplishment of his 
ultimate triumph. 

For once in the history of the British Army a literary effort 
secured an ample reward, for in 1812 Pasley was entrusted with 
the task of founding at Chatham the School of Military Engineer- 
ing, a post he retained for thirty years. 

It was this school which, in fact, gave intellectual continuity 
to the bedrock principles of organisation established during the 
Great Wars right down to the present day. 
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It was not alone Pasley who made the school, but the whole- 
hearted assistance his efforts received from his original supporters, 
all of whom, except Fletcher, killed at St. Sebastian, became 
exceedingly distinguished men. To all intents and purposes the 
School of Military Engineering at Chatham fulfils its function of 
a University to the Corps of Royal Engineers, only with this 
difference and advantage, that from the first the young officer 
is brought into contact on terms of absolute comradeship with his 
seniors coming and going from and to every quarter of the globe 
—men who are engaged not only in thinking about things, but in 
doing them. Indeed, throughout the last century the Corps was 
accomplishing some very great work indeed. 

Moreover, the guidance of the intellectual life of the Army 
fell, during the first half of the century, almost entirely to the 
care of the Royal Engineers acting as instructors at Woolwich 
and Sandhurst, and eventually at the Staff College also. 

The Army did indeed produce several able writers in those 
fifty years, but their efforts were isolated and never carried 
with them the weight which continuity of thought, passed on 
from mouth to mouth, is capable of exerting. Speaking generally, 
the man who has learnt his work from individual study, however 
conscientious, rarely obtains the same power of impressing his 
knowledge upon others as he who has imbibed his ideas sub- 
consciously from contact with men of equal ability and greater 
experience, and has thrashed out all his conclusions by unfettered 
discussion with his contemporaries. 

When, therefore, the War Office found itself confronted with 
the impossibility of finding recruits for a long-service Army (which 
became acute about 1866), it was natural to turn to Chatham for 
an expert to assist the Parliamentary Secretary, and it was for- 
tunate that at the moment the ideal man for the post happened 
to be on the spot. The man was Robert Home, then a senior 
captain of Royal Engineers, with about twenty years’ service, 
who had been specially shadowed by the pick of our ablest veterans, 
who in their turn were the immediate pupils of the Peninsular 
men, Sir John Burgoyne, Sir John Jones, and others. Home 
was a brilliant writer, more saturated with the inner spirit of 
the Napoleonic literature as it then existed than any Englishman 
before or since. 

Within a very short time he produced a scheme for six 
years’ colour service, with six years’ liability in the Reserve, 
wherein all the elasticity of our own practice was preserved, and 
made to harmonise with the principles which that Master of 
Organisation, Napoleon, had invariably observed. 

Unfortunately, the mania for all things German that invaded 
this country after the war of 1870-1 led subsequently to adapta- 
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tions from the rigid model Scharnhorst bequeathed to his country, 
- and thus we were deprived of the elasticity Napoleon valued so 
highly. 

EMlore recent borrowings from Indian and Japanese practice 
show conclusively that until a few months ago we had no one 
at Headquarters intellectually capable of appreciating as a whole 
the merits of Home’s creation. 

Whether in drafting this scheme he had in his mind a con- 
ception of the part to be played by the Volunteers, then some 
ten years old, I have never been able to ascertain. The one thing 
that is certain is that, but for the service they had already ren- 
dered of popularising the idea of military service throughout the 
country, Lord Cardwell would never have gained the parliamen- 
tary support, or the Army the recruits, necessary to make Home’s 
scheme a living reality. 

The essence, however, of his proposals was contained in the 
fact that he foresaw the use that could be made of the ex-reserve 
men between the ages of discharge and the limit of field efficiency 
—i.e. generally between the years 32-50. 

Not a hint of this wealth of eventual resource was allowed to 
leak out of the military offices, for had the ‘ party of retrenchment’ 
suddenly discovered that within the next thirty years the country 
would produce not less than half a million thoroughly trained men 
still fit to bear arms, they would have found some sure and 
effectual parliamentary way to restrict this production. 

How such an extraordinary oversight, one which any manager 
of an insurance company would have detected in ten minutes, was 
possible, can only be explained by Dr. Le Bon’s Psychologie des 
Foules ; but the contributing cause was undoubtedly the atmo- 
sphere of opposition created by the old school of officers, who in 
the House and out of it fought with all their strength of prejudice 
the whole idea of short service. 

They asserted that six years with the colours, or even seven, 
gave quite insufficient time in which to make a soldier; that 
Reserve men would refuse to come forward, and would need fresh 
years of drilling even if they came at all, and generally that the 
only result of the change would be to fill the workhouses with 
ne’er-do-weels and broken-down soldiers too old at thirty-two! 

This style of criticism deluged every newspaper and club for 
more than twenty-five years. Then came the new generation of 
officers who had grown up with the new conditions, men who 
were turning out for India, and at every mobilisation, battalions 
and units of quite matchless physique and marching power (as 
the soldiers of every nation who saw them were forced to admit). 

But even yet some recalcitrants remained, and they succeeded 
in bringing Mr. Arnold-Forster into the field of strife. 
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In 1896, instigated by these prophets of evil, he asked the 
Government in the House for a census showing how many old 
soldiers there were, and how many of them could be traced to 
the workhouses. This return was gladly given. Its result was 
disconcerting in the extreme, for it showed that the soldier's 
chance of reaching that refuge of the homeless was only one 
quarter of that run by the male population generally. 

Incidentally, it also revealed that there were in December 
1897 407,734 ex-soldiers, free of Reserve service, in the country, 
not to speak of at least 100,000 bluejackets, in addition to the 
many who had migrated to the Colonies and were doing well 
there.* 

At the time of this discovery I fully expected that steps would 
be taken to utilise this magnificent Reserve, for at least two- 
thirds of them were still of an age to bear arms; and as we had 
long before arrived at an agreement between both political parties 
that the strength of the Regular Army was absolutely condi- 
tioned by the numbers of men needed to garrison India and 
Egypt, there was no longer any reason for concealing the fact 
that this Reserve existed. But the Boer War followed so soon 
afterwards that one felt there was an excuse for postponing 
definite action. When, however, the Royal Reserve battalions 
were raised in response to Queen Victoria’s appeal to the country, 
I took it for granted that our real National Reserve had been 
at last discovered, and was being consciously utilised ; but, being 
at the time much occupied with other things, I made no further 
inquiries until the assembly of the Duke of Norfolk’s Committee. 
Then finding in its evidence no inkling of our enormous capacity 
for immediate expansion, I began to ask questions amongst many 
friends, now rapidly rising to high positions, and to my amaze- 
ment found out that the whole tradition of the War Office under 
which I had been trained was broken, and literally no one of the 
inner group who had been with Colonel Home in the old Intelli- 
gence Department was alive. Sir John Ardagh was the last of 
them to survive. 

The framework Home had built up remained, but the spirit 
and the knowledge of how to fill in its gaps and to ensure its 
growth seemed strangely lacking. I took up the subject unaided 
and tried to re-establish connexion with the past. Results were 
published in the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, 
and under the pressure of the Universal Service party, and in 
dread of the failure of the Territorial system which seemed to 
be threatening, the idea of the National Reserve, which I then 


* (Vide W.O. Return, December 1897.) After considerable inquiry I should 
put this number at about 30,000 more. 
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published for the first time, was officially accepted as the basis 
for expansion in future wars. This happened only some few 
years ago, and though time has been wanting to remove the many 
quite natural misapprehensions which invariably hamper every 
new conception—in fact, little over half a million have so far 
enrolled °—the men, up to not less than three and ahalf millions, 
still within the age limits of the Landsturm, 17 to 60, as 
laid down almost universally on the Continent, are ready to come 
forward as the machinery devised by Colonel Home (but which 
bears the name of Lord Cardwell) expands its dimensions to 
receive them. 

The beauty of the whole system lies in its very nearly auto- 
matic adjustment to the economic situation. If the War con- 
tinues, and hundreds of thousands of homes are broken up, men 
will perforce come to the colours, bringing with them that savage 
and determined hatred of the disturbing cause which will ensure 
good will in the fighting line; and, after all, this good will in 
the fighting line is the essence of the whole matter. Drill is as 
nothing compared with the determination of a whole army to 
fight things out to a finish. ‘This was the cardinal message trans- 
mitted to me as a young officer by the old Peninsular veterans, 
and even the men of Chillianwallah and the Mutiny always 
maintained it. 

But the spirit to conquer, unrestrained by drill, gives trouble 
to the regimental officer, more particularly if he is not confident 
of his own power and right to lead; and it is this trouble they 
are apt to remember and exaggerate after the many minor cam- 
paigns in which we have been engaged, and in which the driving 
force of the whole nation has never really stood behind them. 

I at least have never doubted that when the need arose our 
men would not fall short of the example set us by our American 
cousins in their great struggle fifty years ago; and if those troops 
raised direct from the soil, and without war-trained or even 
peace-drilled officers and non-commissioned officers to help them, 
could, with a six months’ training, face without flinching the 
appalling loss and suffering they were called upon to endure, 
I feel absolutely confident in my own mind that with the able 
guidance under which our men are at present serving they will 
prove more than a match for anything they are likely to meet in 
the present War. 

To sum up my whole argument, which starts from the axiom, 
as I believe it to be, or the aphorism, as others may prefer to 
call it, that ‘ human society is only the extension of the individual,’ 
which, if accepted, carries with it as a corollary that only such 
5 Written on September 24, 1914. 
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groups, societies, municipalities, nations, empires—call them 
what you will—can hope for survival in the struggle for existence, 
in so far as in their growth they conform to the laws of evolution 
as ascertained in the individual— 

I have shown that our present conception of nationality has 
in fact passed successively through all the stages of development 
noticeable in the human child until it attains the age when 
intellectual development begins : 

First, we find the nation subconsciously experiencing the 
emotion of fear and quite automatically throwing out a new 
organism to meet the danger—viz. the Volunteers. 

Next, we find it beginning to discriminate and reasoning, still 
without receiving superior guidance, for in fact all such attempts 
at guidance fell on deaf ears, whether to spend its energies on 
land or sea, or on fixed or mobile defences. 

Agreement between political parties being attained some- 
where about the year 1886, it began to seek for methods by 
which to co-ordinate the forces it had already grown, and now at 
last became aware of, and accepted without compulsion the 
help the older societies or organisms—i.e. the Navy and Army— 
could confer. 

Now, this is exactly the order in which the mind of the 
individual unfolds. At first it records emotion pure and simple— 
e.g. when it howls in the nursery; next it begins to show dis- 
crimination on the awakening of the aesthetic function, when, 
for instance, it shows marked preference for a toy painted red 
rather than for one painted green ; and then, as through its early 
days the power of discrimination develops, it turns, quite volun- 
tarily, if it has been properly brought up, to its seniors to learn 
at school in games the laws governing co-operation. Ultimately 
in the normal youth comes the desire for intellectual guidance, 
and this was the stage at which the manhood of the nation had 
arrived when this War overtook us. 

Now, it is especially this desire for guidance which makes 
the co-operation of all our several forces—Navy, Army, and so 
forth—peculiarly easy ; and I see the national idea as an entity, 
as a well-grown healthy youth, instinctively—i.e. subconsciously— 
adapting itself to its environment and quite willing to sacrifice 
itself for the broad ethical principle of justice which, in this War, 
is so clearly apparent. 

Where that supreme guidance is ultimately to be sought for 
I do not pretend even to suggest. I would only here point out 
that, over and above all I have already said, one cannot help 
seeing that, however inadequate the national response to any 
particular call may have seemed to the enthusiasts, judging by 
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the evidence we now possess, each such response was in fact 
adequate for its purpose and always provided the stepping-stone 
for further progress. 

More I do not care to say here. Each reader can follow the 
thought out as he pleases. I can only hope that to each it may 
bring the same conviction of the invincible stability and ultimate 
triumph of the nation to which I have the honour to belong. 


F. N. MAvupe. 
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OpeEN the Earth, 
Lower him in. 

Laughter and Mirth, 
Let them begin. 


Hates that blind, 
Furies that curse, 
Follow behind, 
Follow his hearse. 


Under the ground 
When he is thrust, 

Gambol and bound 
Over his dust. 


Into the Night 

When he is spurned, 
Give him outright 

All he has earned : 


Wrath like a flame, 
Pain that sears, 

Hotter than shame, 
Hotter than tears ; 


Anguish dire ; 

Famine of soul ; 
Impotent ire, 

Balked of its goal ; 
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Memories ill, 

Mighty to scourge ; 
Hopes that still 

Vainly urge ; 


Vengeance fell, 
Hunting his ghost ; 

All that in hell 
Tortures most. 


Fashion his bed 
Deep, deep : 

Earth o’er his head 
Heap, heap. 


Load upon load 

Let him not lack, 
Lest his abode 

Vomit him back. 


Pillage and Fire, 
Born of the Sword, 
Follow your sire, 
Follow your lord. 


Truth, without fear, 
Say thy say: 

Chartered is here 
Lése Majesteé. 


Phantom throng, 
Victims all, 

Follow along, 
Follow the pall. 
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Youth defiled, 
Widowhood wan, 

Follow the wild 
Cortége on. 


Childhood dear, 
Foully deflowered, 
Come from the rear, 
March in the vaward. 


Age by the strong 
Brutally slain, 

Follow the long 
Funeral train. 


Patriots brave, 

Put to the sword, 
Come as a wave 

Over him poured. 


Warriors led 
Captive in gyves, 
Bondage is dead, 
Vengeance survives. 


Fugitives, whom 
War outflung ; 
Wifehood, thy womb 
Great with young ; 


Hostages held 
Fast in a snare, 
Till ye were felled 
Ruthlessly there ; 
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Outcasts, torn, 
Weary, and sore,— 

All the forlorn 

Leavings of War; 











Ghastly of hue, 
Emptied of breath, 

Come to our new 

Dance of Death. 












Featureless Woe, 
Nameless Pain, 

Follow the slow 

Funeral train. 













Shapes unclean, 
Ravaging wide, 

Spectres obscene, 

After him stride. 











First of all spies 
Earth to o’errun, 

Father of Lies, 

Take thy son. 









Carnage, whose great 
Fangs yet foam, 

Greet thy mate, 

Welcome him home. 











Merciless Lust, 

Ravening red, 
Mourn thy august 
Patron dead. 
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Murder, whose brows 
Beetle o’er Hell, 

Here is thy spouse, 
Cherish him well. 


Earth is gay, 
Heaven is glad : 
Over him play 
Music mad.— 


Notes that tear, 

Chords that gore, 
Wilder than e’er 

Shook Night’s floor. 


Pipes, pierce, 
Drums, crash, 

Cymbals fierce, 
Clash, clash. 


Cornet, blare, 
Goldenly blown ! 

Boom to the air, 
Deep trombone ! 


Ophicleide, writhe, 
Coil, and swell, 
Wreathed with the blit he 
Funeral knell. 


Trumpet, upleap 

Far mid the din ! 
Viola, sweep! 

Glide, violin ! 
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Rapture of brass, 

Orgy of strings, 
Reeds that o’erpass 

All shrill things,— 


Louder be this 
Corybant choir ! 

Heave your bliss 
Higher, higher. 


Earth, to his ghost 
Cede not repose, 

Who was the most 
False of thy foes. 


Belfries high, 
Boundlessly toll ! 

Wreak on the sky, 
Organ, thy soul! 


Bridal bells, 
Drown the drum! 
Here doth Hell’s 
Bridegroom come. 


Now hath thy spear, 
Hunter, brought low 
No shy deer, 
‘Roebuck or roe: 


Tyranny’s corse 
"Neath thee is hurled, 
Where thy Pale Horse 
Paws the world! 
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Vulture and kite, 
Wherefore so soon ? 
Out of the light ! 
Haunt not the noen. 


ping Nene bars 


Sabie ta 


Find for thy feast 
Offal more old, 

Thou lean beast, 
Wolf of the wold. 


9 


Who to his hearse, 
Who to his shroud, 
Brings proud verse, 
Worthy the proud ? 


Who shall design 
Cenotaph grand, 
High, like his line, 


Broad, like his land 


Grave it with one 
Word, writ plain : 

Wide in the sun 
Blazoned : Louvain. 


Where now the lore 
Once he held dear ? 
Pandect of War 
Steads him not here. 


Camped with the worm, 
Hence can he ne’er 
Sally to storm 
Life’s sweet air. 
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Death, to this beach 
Lest he return, 
After him each 
Bridge doth burn. 


Triumph, sea wave! 
Was it not he 
Strove to enslave 
Us and the sea? 


Where Death’s marks 
Brand Life’s brow, 

Whelmed is his bark’s 
Sullying prow. 


Gnome of the mine, 
Ne’er as of old 

Garners he thine 
Iron or gold. 


Storm, to whose blasts 
Pine-forests bow, 

Pine for his masts 
Needs he not now. 


Purging Life’s plain, 
Rain, be thou hurled, 

Till from his stain 
Washed is the world. 


Fire, to his aid 
Once rushing fast, 
Here be he laid, 
Sparkless at last. 
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Hammers of doom, © 
Dirge, in your forge, 
Him whom no tomb 
Durst disgorge. 


Here, unobeyed, 
Homageless now, 

Plague! he is stayed 
Surelier than thou. 


Here are his court, 
Empire, and crown ; 
Rites be short, 
Lower him down. 


Conquering spade, 
Cover him o’er: 
He shall invade 
Life no more. 


WILLIAM WATSON 
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